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ON-THE SANSKRIT POET, KA'LIDA^SA. 

Ka^liba'sa is justly regarded as the greatest of Indian poets 
and dramatists* His works have been translated not only 
into some of the vernacular languages of India, but within the 
last seventy-one years into English, German, French, Danish, 
and Italian. They are read in the original Sanskrit with 
greater critical acumen, and in the translations delight a 
larger number of readers in Europe than in the birth-land of 
the poet. 

Native poets, commentators, and critics are lavish in their 
praises of Kdliddsa ; and it is not a little to his honor that the 
orientalists Jones, Wilson, Lassen, Chezy, Williams, and 
Fauche, but also that the poet, critic, and natural philosopher, 

— Goethe, Schlegel, and Humboldt respectively, have assigned 
him a very high position amongst the glorious company of 
the ‘‘Sons of Song/* 

The four well-known lines of Goethe in praise of Fakun- 
tald may here be repeated : — 

** WouUrst thou the young year's blossom and the fruits of its decline, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed ? 

WouUrst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine ? 

I name thee, O Sakoonfeala t and all at once is said.^* 

Alexander Von Humboldt says: — “Kdliddsa, the celebrated 
author of the ^akuntald, is a rflasterly describer of the 
influence which nature exercises upon the minds of lovers* 
This great poet flourished at the splendid court of Vikramd- 
ditya, and was therefore contemporary with Virgil and 
Horace* Tenderness In the expression of feeling and richness , 
of creative fa^cy have assigned to him his lofty place among , ■ 
the poets of all nations.** 


Professor Lassen, in his ‘Mtidische AltcrthumskundeP’ 
that wonderful and unrivalled monument of literary and 
antiquarian research, observes; — Kdlichisa may be consider** 
cd as the brightest star in the tirmameni of Indian artificial 
poetry. He deserves praise, on account of ilie mastery with 
which he wielded the language, and the fine sentiment with 
which he imparts to it a simpler or more ariidciul form 
according to the subjects of which he treats without falling* 
into the later hair-splitting and overstepping of the boundaries 
of good taste ; on account of the miiltifariousness of his 
creations, his ingenious invention and happy choice of sub- 
jects ; on account of the complete fulfilment of his poetical 
intentions ; and on account of the beauty of his representa- 
tions, the tenderness of his feeling, and the richness of his 
imagination. This praise is mostly deserved by his two 
Dramas, the Fakimtald and the Vikramorvari. hi the 
composition of these pieces he had only listened to the inspi- 
rations of his highly-gifted and conscious spirit, and he 
shows himself entirely independent of the infiuence of the 
school from which Bhavabhdti, who lived about a.d. 710, 
could not withdraw himself/’^ 

About seventy-five years ago, Sir William Jones introduced 
Kdlidasa to the notice of the European literary public, by 
his elegant translation of the Drama Fakuntald. Professor 
li. H. Wilson gave a charming translation of the ¥ikram- 
orva^l, the Hero and Nymph, the twinplay of SakuntaM, 
in his well-known and esteemed work, the Hindu Theatre/* 
in 1837. The Sanskrit text, with a Latin translation, &c., 
was published at Berlin by R. Lenz, in 1833. HIrzel published 
a German translation also in 1833 ; F. Bolicnsen at Peters- 
burg in 1846. The Sanskrit text, edited by M. Williams, 
was published at Hertford in 1848, and a prose translation by 
E. B. Cowell in 1857. The Sanskrit text of the Megliadiita, or 


^ Lassen’s Altertbumskmide, Band, ii, p, 115$. 
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CIoiicl'-Messenger/' With an admirable metrical translation 
into English, interspersed with many learned notes, was also 
published in 1832, by the late Professor H. H. Wilson, who 
combined with profound knowledge of every branch of 
Sanskrit literature, poetical talent of no ordinary character. 
This episode has also been edited by Professor Johnson in 
England, by Mr. J, Gildermeister with the Srmgaratilaka 
at Bonn in 1841, and by Dr. Max Miiller at Konigsberg. An 
edition, with MalHnatha^s Commentary, has been published 
at Benares, and the text forms a part of Hceberlin’s Sanskrit 
Anthology, which also contains Kalidasa’s Srutabodha and 
i^ttusaiih^ra. The iSAusanhara has been edited and translated 
by Bohlen, at Leipzic, in 1840 ; and the ^8rutabodha by M. E. 
Lancereau, at Paris, in 1855. 

The Raghuvaasa,” a heroic poem, was translated into 
Latin by Adolphus Fredericus Stenzler, and published in 
Paris jn 1832, A translation into modern Greekyvas published 
by Mr. Typaldo, at Athens, in 1849. ^ metrical translation 

of the first book, by the Rev. J. M. Mitchell, appears in our 
Journal for 1843, and an analysis of the whole work by the 
Rev. J. Long, in the Journal Beng. A. Society for 1852. 
A, F. Stenzler published in 1838, in Sanskrit and Latin, the 
first seven Cantos of the Kum^rasambhava, or Birth of the 
War-God,” which has also been rendered into English verse 
by Mr. Ralph T. H. Griffith, and published under the 
patronage of the Oriental Translation Committee ” in 
London, 1853. Of this beautiful poem, Mr. Griffith observes 
that, **The Birth of the War-God was either left unfinished 
by its author or time has robbed us of the conclusion. The 
latter is the more probable supposition, tradition informing us 
that the poem originally consisted of twenty-two cantos.’^ 
In our search throughout Gujarat and the Deccan for ancient 
manuscripts, we have been fortunate enough to get three 
venerable copies of the entire poem, and a fourth one of the 
8th, loth, and nth chapters, and we intend to take an early 
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opportunity of piiblishiog the complete work in Sanskrltj 
with another poem of Kalidisa in Magadhi, (the Scfii-k^vja), 
which has never been brought, to the notice of the leariiccl 
world. 

The Sakuntal^, considered the gem of oriental litcnilurcy 
has been excellently translated into English prose by 
Professor Monier Williams, and published in a superb form 
In 1853 by Mr. Stephen Austin, who, “ with an almost lavish 
liberality, has done everything to make the vehicle worthy of 
its contents/’ 

Another edition (1853V with the Devanigarl recension, 
literal English translation, and critical and explanatory notes, 
1 $ still more valuable to the student of Sanskrit. 

In 1842, Otto Bahtlingk edited the Devndgari recension of 
this play at Bonn. A German version of Sir William .Jones’s 
English translation was published by Forster in 1791; and 
versions of the English have appeared .in. Danish and Italian. 
This play, which inspired Goethe with rapture, led Chezy to 
•learn. Sanskrit . Chezy put it into French ; Hirzel, Baihtlingk, 
Ernst, Meier, and Lobedanz, succeeded one another in render- 
ing it into German prose or verse. Sanskrit editions of the 
play in' Bengali and in Devatiigari characters have been 
published in Calcutta, the last (Gaurliya recension prepared by 
.Premachandra Tarkavigim Bhatt^chdrya and edited by E, B. 
Cowell ) only a few months ago. 

The first volume of a translation of the complete works 
of Kdliddsa, by M. Hippolyte Fauche, appeared last year 
(1859), and besides the second volume, the author promises an 
Etude on the life and works of the Indian Bartl 

The Puna Sanskrit College published some years ago an 
indifferent edition of the Sakuntal^, a few loose cantos of 
the Raghuvan^a, and a single one of Kumirasainbhava. 
The Sanskrit text of the Milavikignimitra by O. F. Fulibcry, 
and of the Nalodaya by F. Benary, two works attribiiled to 
'KilidSsa, were published at Bonn (1S40) and Berlin respec- 


lively ; also a German translation of the former by A. Weber, 
at Berlin, in 1856. 

Wliat, then, is the personal history of the poet, whose 
works are regarded as so classical, and command the esteem 
of the learned of all nations, and whose productions have 
been the subject of so much critical acumen and learned 

elucidation ? 

Even the most accomplished of his native commentators, 
U'ho is undoubtedly Mallinatha,*^* preserves a painful silence 
as to the personal history of the poet ; and the most eminent 
orientalists have been compelled to admit, with regret, that 
not only no connected history of the life of Kalidasa, and, 
indeed, of any of the other Sanskrit dramatic poets, can be 
furnished, but that there is considerable difficulty also in 
ascertaining the precise time at which the great poet lived. 

The title of the Indian Shakspeare has been assigned to 
K41id£sa on the authority of that prince of critics, Sir W* 
Jones, In the case of both Kalidil-sa and Shakspeare, it may 
justly foe observed that their lives remain almost a blank, 
and their very name a subject of contention/’ 

All that is generally known of KMid^sa may be stated in a 
few words. He lived in Ujjayinf or Oujein, and was the 
noblest of the nine men of genius who graced the court of 
Vikram^ditya. A memorial verse gives the names of these 
nine Gems ” as follows : — 

Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka, Amara Siiiha, Sanku, Vetdla- 
bhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kdlidasa, the renowned Var^ha Mihira 
and Vararuchi, are the nine gems of Vikrama/’ 

Of these the most celebrated are said to have been the 
physician Dhanvantari ; Amara Sinha, the lexicographer ; 
Varlha Mihira, the astronomer ; Vararuchi, the poet and 


« *I!hc ftge of Mallinatha himself Is not clwlj established. 
states that he wrote his Commentary after consulting those of Dahshx^t^var- 
i4tha and others* He lived some time alter the, 14th ceiat*iry. 
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linguist ; and Ivjllidasaj the poet and dramatist, ^ — llic bright- 
est of them of all. 

The word VikramWitya signifies of Valour/’ and 
was assumed by many kings of UjjayinI and of other king- 
doms of India. 

The Vikramiditya, at whose court the great Kalidasa 
flourished , is generally believed to be the king who, after^ 
defeating the i^akas or Scythians, established the Sanivai 
Era, which commences fifty-seven years before Christ. 

Sir William Jones, conceiving the Vikrama mentioned in 
the ‘‘memorial verse'*^ to be the same as the founder of the 
Samvat Era, places K^lidisa in the century preceding the 
Christian Era. Many eminent Orientalists hare followed him 
in this opinion. He has thus come to be regarded as the con- 
temporary of Horace and Virgil, — the reign of Vikramsidiiya 
at UjjayinI rivalling in brilliancy that of Augustus at 
Rome. 

Mr, Bentley, on the authority of the Bhoja-prabandha^ 
and the Ayln-i-Akbari, supposed the patron of learning to be 
the same as Raja Vikrama, successor to Rdja Bhoja,’’ in the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era. Col. Wilford and Mr* 
James Prinsep place Kilid^sa in the 5th century, and Mount- 
Stuart Elphinstone adopts this date in his admirable History 
of India. In Gujarat, Malwa, and the Deccan, Kiliddsa is 
believed, chiefly on the authority of the Bhoja-prabandha, to 
have flourished at the court of Bhoja, the nephew of Munja, 
at UjjayinI^ in the nth century of the Christian Era. There 

* M. Thedore Paviebas piiblisbed the BhoJa^>rabandha with a FrerH*!! 
translation and occasional comments, in the Jour. Jlsiatlqne, i» iv. sdr, 
3ej p. 210 et seq, 

Ms work is entirely ‘antrustworfchj, and has contribnted much to mis- 
lead the early inquirers into Indian Antiquities. It is now scarcelj necessary 
to point out all the errors of a book the compiler of wlsich, Ignorant alike of 
history and the true character of his heroes, was only bent on producing /i 
1 ight work to suit a modern, degenerated taste. 
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have been several Bhojas as well as Vikramas or Vikrama- 
dityas at Ujjayini^ the last Bhoja having flourished in the iith 
century of the Christian Era ; and to reconcile the two 
suppositions, it ^is necessary to suppose that the Vikrania 
or Vikramaditya, at whose court the ‘‘ nine” learned men 
flourished, was also styled ‘‘Bhoja.” 

Professor Lassen assumes Kdlidasa to have flourished in 
the second half of the and century after Christ, at the court 
of chiefly on account of the designation, 

“ friend of poets,” applied to "that king in inscriptions. 

M. Hippolyte Faiiche, who, it appears from the “Satur- 
day Review” of January i860, has published a French tran- 
slation of the complete works of Kdliddsa, supposes the poet 
to have lived at the time of the posthumous child, who is said, 
at the end of the last canto of the Raghuvansa, to have 
succeeded to the throne. 

This would place K^lidlsa, at the latest, in the eighth 
century before Christ. Mens. Fauche thinks there is nothing 
so perfect in the elegiac literature of Europe as the “ Megha- 
diita ” of Kdlid^sa. 

Professor Wilson avoids giving any decided opinion regard- 
ing the exact age of Kalidasa, but it is clear that he had grave 
doubts respecting the contemporaneous existence of the poet 
with the Vikrama of the Samvat Era. 

Colonel Tod, in “ the Annals of Rajasthan,” voL i. p. 92. 
observes, “ While Hindoo literature survives, the name of 
Bhoja Pram^ra and the nine gems of his court’ cannot perish ; 
though it is difficult to say which of the three princes of his 
name is particularly alluded to, as they all appear to have been 
patrons of science.” In a note, the learned Colonel gives, 
— ^Samvat 631 (a. D.575), Samvat 721^.^ (a* 0. 665), and 

^ We possess a list of remarkable events, compiled by a Jaina priest, in 
v,'liich a Bhoja is said to have ‘‘ peopled” ITjjayinf in Samvat 723, 
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Saoivat 1100 (a. d. 1044), for the first, second, and third 
Bhojas respectively- 

There are good reasons for accepting the above dates as 
correct- A Vr/'ddha or older Bhoja is described in several 
Jaina works as having had for his spiritual adviseri MiEnatiiiiga 
Sari, about the second or third century of the Christian Bnaii 
calculating from the lists of Jaina hierarchs; but there is 
evidently some mistake here, Manatunga was, according to 
some Jaina authorities, a contemporary of the poets Bina and 
Maydra, but these two last undoubtedly lived at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, as in one of his rare 

productions in Sanskrit, called the Harshacharita,’^ des- 
cribes his visit to Harsha-Vardhana, King of 5rlka;?dia, 
There is abundant evidence to prove that this king, Harsha- 
Vardhana Siladitya, is identical with the Bfl^ditya of Kanoge, 
who honoured the celebrated Chinese Buddhist traveller 
Hiouen-Tlisang, Indeed, the Indian poet and the Chinese 
traveller relate the history of the king with so much similarity^ 
that one would be disposed to believe that wrote the 

Harshacharita after reading the historical notes of the 
Chinese traveller ; and there is a singular passage in the work 
which would give a colouring to this supposition, in which 
Bfoa speaks of the Yavana-prayukta-purfea. 

In looking carefully over the various legends regarding 
Vikrama, as given in the Vikramacharita ; in the Sinhasana 
dvtoinsati ; in the Vetillapanchavmmti, an essay on 
Vikrama and K^lidisa by Merutunga; in the Prabandha** 
chintdmam ; as well as in another called Cliaturvimati- 
prabandha, fay Rija-sekhara, it appears tolerably clear that the 
Vikram^ditya, whoToimded the Samvat Era, or from ivhom it 
has its origin, was a just, brave, liberal and ambitious prince; 
but that he was the patron, of arts and sciences is nowhere 
clearly stated or implied. Jaina records mention Siddhaseiia 
Sdri, a learned Jaina priest,, as 'the spiritual adviser of this 
Vikramdditya. 
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Since the above remarks; were written we have received 
a complete copy of the Kathd-sarita-sdgara, and going 
carefully over the stories of Vikramdditya, we were surprised 
to find in the i8th section, the statement that they had been 
related by the sage Ka?iva to the king Naravfihanadatta of 
Kaui^mbi in Vatsa. This Vikramdditya, the hero of many 
interesting fables, appears after all, to have flourished pre-* 
\dods!y to the 5th century before Christ, i.e, before Narava- 
haBadatta, who, according to many Jaina authorities, the 
Katha-sarita-sagara and the Matsya-pura?ea, was the grandson 
of Satanika,* ,the contemporary of Mahavira and S^kya Sinha. 
One of the ancient Nassik cave-inscriptions has a Vikramd- 
ditya, celebrated for his glorious deeds in the company of 
Nabh^ga, Nahusha, Janmejaya, Yay^lti, and Balar^ma.f 
Thus it is clear that popular ignorance has assigned to 
Vikramdditya of the Samvat Era, glories to which he is not 
entitled. The whole subject is so complicated yet interesting, 
that we shall take an early opportunity of clearing up the 
history of .the Vikram^dityas.’'* , - 

In the Vikrama-charitra, composed by Sri Deva, of which 
the MS- in our possession was copied in Samvat 1492 (i» e, 
A. D. 1435), it is stated that 470 years after the nirvhiSL (death) 
of Vardham^na, the last of the Jaina Tirthankaras, Vikram£- 
ditya flourished in Vi^dia (Oujein) in Avanti De^a. He re- 
leased his * subjects from debt and established his own era. 
There is no allusion to K^lid^sa. 

Except the JyotirviddbharaTta, a Sanskrit treatise on as- 
trology, ascribed in the concluding stanzas to Kalidasa, we 
have not met with any woAr, in the Sanskrit or M%adh{ 
language, noticing the contemporaneous existence of the nine 
gems at the court of Vikramdditya of the Samvat Era. ' 
There are several works which mention a Vikram^ditya or 


# 'VVilsoii’s Yish?iu*pur{ina, p, 462. 

f Journal Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society^ toI» v. p. 43, 
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Bhoja in connection with the patronage of letters and arts, 
and particularly of Kiiliddsa ; but the omission of any dis- 
tinctive appellation leads to the inference that the patron of 
Kdiiddsa and other learned men was a later monarch of tliat 
who .was also styled Bhoja. 

The conclusion to the Jyotirvid 4 bhara??a, which contains the 
verse respecting the nine gems’* so frequently quoted as a 
memorial \^erse/’ without any one having been able to trace 
*it to its source, is given entire'below, as the author enters into 
chronological details regarding himself not met with jn any 
of the well-knowm works of the great Kdliddsa. 

Translation of Chapter 22 ^ contahiing tweatg-one 

I . I now proceed to give in order the subjects already treat- 
ed of, and to describe the joy-producing monarch, Vikraoia,, 

[The 2nd- to the 6th verse contains the names of the sub- 
jects, and the 6th verse states that the total number of verses 
in the book are 1,424, and that the book is named Jyotirvida- 
bharajia Kdvya,”] 

7. By me has this work been produced in the reign of 
Vikrama over Mdlava in Bhdrata-varslia, which is rendered 
delightful by the study of the Gratis and Smritis, and which 
contains 180 countries. 

8. i?anku, Vararuclii, An.nidatta, Jislniii, 

Trilochana, Hari, Ghatakarpara, also Amara Sinha and 
other poets, adorned his assembly. 

9 . Satya, Vardha Mihira, Smia Sena, 2ri Bddardyawi, 
Ma?dttha, and Kumdra Sinha, were the astronomers, and 
myself and other professors of astronomy also. 

10. Dhanvaiitarr, Kshapanaka, Amara Sinha, Fanku, 
Vetdlabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kdlidasa, the renowned Vardlia 
Mihira and Vararuchi, are the nine gems of Vikrama. 

o. Vikrama flourished, 'and at his court atlcndcd 8m 
Mdndalika (minor) Rajas ; and, at the great assembly there 
were 16 eloquent pandits, xo astronomers, 6 physicians, ami 
16 reciters of the Vedas. ’ 



\2. I-iis army occupied i8 yojanas of g'ronnd ; his forces 
consisted of 3 crores of infantry, 10 crores of cavalry, 24,300 
elephants, and 400,000 boats. No monarch could be compared 
to hixii. 

13. He celebrated his victory over the world by the 
destruction of ninety-five 5 aka chiefs, and established his era 
ill the Kaliyug-a ; and by daily giving in alms, pearls, gold, 
jewels, cows, horses and elephants, he brightened the face of 

dhamia. 

14. He destroyed the proud king of Drdvicfa, also the king* 
of defeated the king of GauJa, and conquered him of 
Gurjarde6‘a, removed the darkness of Dhdr^, delighted the 
king of Kamboja, and conducted himself with success, 

15. His prowess and qualities were like those of Indra, 
Ambhodhi, Amaradru, Smara, and Meru. He was the delight 
of his subjects, and humbled his enemies by conquering and 
restoring their forts to them. 

16. He protects the capital Ujjayini, the great city which 
gives beatitude to its inhabitants, and which is celebrated for 
the presence of Mah^kdla. 

17. In a great battle he conquered the king of the 8akas 
in Ruma, paraded his royal prisoner in Ujjayinf, and after- 
wards set him free. Such was his irresistible prowess. 

18. Whilst Vikrama thus reigned in Avanti, the people 
enjoyed prosperity, happiness, and wealth, and the injunctions 
of the Vedas were’^everywhere observed. 

19. 8anku and many other pandits and poets, and 
Vardha Mihira and other astronomers, flourished at his court. 
They respect the genius of me^ who am a friend of the king, 

20. Having first composed three K^vyas, i. e. the 
Raghuvama and others, I composed several treatises on Vedic 
subjects (8ruti Karmavdda) ; then from Kdlid^sa proceeded 
the astrological treatise called Jyotirviddbharajaa. 

21. 3068 years of Kali having passed, 'in the month of 
Vakikha I commenced composing the wo,x!ic> and completed xt 


in the month of Kdrtika, Having zealously exuminea many 
astronomical works, I have composed this treatise for the 
edification of astronomers.” 

In verse 46 of the 20th chapter he says: — 

“ The people of Kdmboja, Gauda, Andhraka, M 41 ava, 
Surdjya, and Gurjara, sing even to the present day the glory 
of Vikrama, shining with the liberality of gifts of gold.” 

The existence of so distinct a statement in an astrological 
work of some pretensions to .antiquity,, would have set tine 
question of Kdlicldsa’s epoch at -rest, but from a careful 
examination of its style, ^ and from' -other internal evidence, It 
does not appear to be the production of the- great K^lidfisa. 

In ftirmshin,g a rule for 'finding out the AymUrnu (the arc 
between the vernal equinoctial point and the begliiiiimg* of the 
fixed Zodiac or first point of Aries) we are told in the work 
that from the number of years after 5 hka (f. the era of 
jBd.liv£hana, A.D.78), 445 years should foe subtracted, and the 
remainder divided by 60. This alone proves that the treatise 
was written at least seven centuries after the Vikrama Samvat, 
and there is abundant evidence to prove that the real author 
was of the Jaiiia persuasion. Also as Jisluiu, the father of 
Brahmagupta,'^ is stated to have graced the court of Vikrarni- 
ditya in addition to the nine gems/^ it is dear that the 

^ Urabmfag«ijta giyes the following dale for the of Ihh 

SiddMnta,. of which we possejfs an exceileat mnnnsvriiit imuie In 

Sam vat 1678. 

II t II sriwt w t %ir?ti I 

*r II u i 

Trmskitim,^*Iniko reiga of Yyaghmmukba, ol th<i Sri 

djnasty, five hundred and fifty jears after iSakit king (l.i?. 5uiivfiliw}a, or 
A.n. CiS) having imEsed, BmhmagnpU, ^tUe mm of Jiglittu, at the nm of 
thirty com poised the Bralmagapta Siddhfiata for the alificalioii ol Riathtiaia- 
iiciniia and asstroiiomcrB.’’ Ohiip xxiv. A'rj4 7.3. 
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author of the Jyotirvidabhara?ia is sufficiently inodeni to 
have confounded Harsha VikramMitya of Ujjayiiil, in the 6 th 
■century, with the, foiinder of the Samvai Era... 

The ‘‘memorial verse’^ so often quoted by learned men in 
proof of the existence of the “nine gems,’^ at the court of 
Vikrama, thus loses completely its value as an authority. 
Besidesj it is very doubtful whether there was any poet with 
the appellation of Ghatakarpara, the Kdvya bearing that 
title in many manuscripts being attributed to Kalidasa. 

Another writer, who assumes the title of Kdlidasa, is the 
author of J^atruparabhava-grantha, an astrological work 
treating of favourable opportunities for action, by determin- 
ing the predominance of “ svara or breath, through the 
right or left iiostrih 

The first and last verses are as follows : — 

*1 

'.■,■■ ^ ■ "V5 . 

t 11 ^ f I ■ 

Translation ,- — “I, Kdlidasa Ga?iaka, after xnaking obeisance 
to iiari, the A'di Deva, whose joint feet are resplendent with 
the rays of the jewels in the crowns^ of the Gods and Demons, 
proceed to give the substance of Svara Sdstra, called 
fetru par dbh ava-grantlia. 

“ Deeply versed in the knowledge of the Brutis and 
Smritis, and born in the race of Kasyapa, there lived on the 
banks of the Arkatanayddjumna), the talented Bhanubhatta 
brahmana. His son, whose body has been purified by 
devotion to Hari, is the poet Kdlidasa,. the fii'-st among 
astrologers. He composed the JS^dstra, called Fatrupar^- 
bhava.* ** ' ‘ ■ 

In the following f30th) verse, he says : — ‘-^To the current 


Fakayeai" add 12 and divide the sum by 60, the remainder is 
the year of the human cycle and the eleventh from It is the 
order of the B4rhaspatya cycle,” (i. e. the cycle of Jupiter). 

^niHTiiTsrn I' t " 

He invokes Gawapati and then VisluxiL It is clear that he 
lived long after Falivahana ; and the style shows that he is 
not the author of the ^akuntald and Raghuvan.s'a. 

Colonel Wilford, in an elaborate essay on Vikramadit3s;i 
and iSiiivihana, gives a large collection of ill-digested factsy 
with his usual proportion of the wildest speculations on them; 
but it is not necessary to point out here all the mistakes that 
are patent to us, so that we shall deal only with those that 
relate immediately to the subject under consideration. Thus 
he writes t — In the Fatrunjaya Mdlidtmya we read that 
after 466 years of the era are elapsed, then would appear the 
great and famous Vikramdditya ; and then, 477 years after 
him, Saiiaditya or Bhoja would reign. 

In the Ayeen Akbari, the various dates from the era of 
VlkramMitya are to be reckoned from the accession to the 
throne, in the middle ages of the Christian Era/*^ 

The ^atrunjaya Mihatmya is a Jaina work, an^abstract of 
^ which in the original Sanskrit, with a German translation, 
has been published by Weber (Leipzig, 1858). It professes 
to be the composition of Dhanewara Stiri, at the request of 
a 8i!Mitya of Valabhf, glorifying the 8atrunjaya mountain, 
which is the same as the hill of Palit^na in Kattkuvar. The 
original passage is as follows 

(! \ II Ttff! II Ij'irvjqifcsum- 

* Asiatic Ecsearclics, yoI. m, p. 142. ■' IJhcEamc opinions are at 
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w II >} inf?i ts w i * 

Vira i. e. Mah 4 vira or VardhamSna, the last of the Jaina 

Tirtliankaras' says :— 

Three years and five months and a half after my nirv 4 «a 
(death) there will be OTiidra, the 5th ^ra ; [a chronological 
period according to an artificial arrangement of the Jainas] ; 
and 466 years and 45 days after it, [the. 5th ar^] Vikram^rka 
honouring the advice of Siddhasena SiVri as the words 
of Jinaj, will free the earth from debt, and, setting aside the 
current era, will establish his own. 

It is clear then from this text, which we have collated 
with three old MSS, in our possession, that the Samvat* Era 
replaced that of Vardhamina or Mah^vira after 470 years. 
The same statement is made in several Jaina works of the 
iSvetambara sect which are in our possession. Colonel 
Wilford and his Pandits (the latter probably on purpose) 
confounded Vira with Vikram^ditya, who is also called Vira 
Vikrama, — Vira, signifying valorous : and further, by ignor- 
ing the first three and a half or four years, they have at one 
stroke thrown into their calculations a mistake of 470 years. 

The 477 years after Vikrama, e, a. d. 420, is the date 
when, according to the Satrunjaya Mihitmya, Siladitya, king 
of Valabhi, expelled the Buddhists from Saur^s^ra, recover- 
ed 5atrtinjaya and other places of pilgrimage from them, 
and erected many Jaina temples.t 


^ Ueber das Satruujaja MS,b§-tmyam Ton Albrecht Weber, Leipzig, 185$, 

p»92, Weber’s text has which would make a dijSerence of 

three months, The text we have quoted is from two admirable manuscripts 
in our possession, 

f Weber, ibid, p. 109, verse 286: — 




Few Orientalists now a days .rely upon the spcciilatioits of 
Colonel Wilford; but some of his errors are si ill supported 
and perpetuated by distingfaislied writers on Indian Antiquities* 

- ' Professor ,H* H. Wilson ' meets wit ii di Ole ii I lies iir recuii” 
ciling the .statements of the' Rdjatarangiwl or History of 
Kismir, on the assumption of Vikrama’s existence at Ujjayinf 
in the 5th cental ry (Asiatic Researches^ voL p* 3«p]; but 

he 'Observes (p. Sj)i *Mt seems likely that the Vikkaua'ditya, 
who put the Brahman AIa'tricupta on the throne of 
was the prince of that name who lived in the 5tli century^ or 
in 441,*^ The .VikramaAitya of the 3tli century rei^g'ned, 
it is said, lOo years,, dying in a, d* 541, but according to the 
&trunjaya , Mali^tmya,- Bil^ditya was king in 447/^ HerCi 
besides admitting Colonel Wilford's erroneous data in regard 
to VIkrama, a second incorrect assumption is made of the 
identity of the SiEditya of the Satrunjaya Mihatmya, with 
SiiMitya, the son and successor of liarsha yikramiditya* 
The BiUdityas have become as great a source of confusion in 
Indian chronology as the various Vikramddityas and Chandra- 
guptas ; and, to prevent repetition, we shall here remark that 
the oldest BilMtya we read of in the Jaina records is the son 
of Subhag 4 , daughter of DevMitya Br^hmana, of the village 
of Khatd in Gurjarde^a. 

Subhaga became a widow in her childhood, but according 
to the chronicles of Gujarat^ conceived afterwards by the Sun 
and gave birth to twins. The male child became renowned 
as Sil 4 ditya. He destroyed the king of Valabiii and became 
the lord of Saur6shifra ; but was himself slain in the sack of 
Valabhl in A*D. 319 by the MIechas or ftikas.f This is the 
date of the commencement of the Valabhl Sam vat, first made 
out by CoL Tod from an inscription.! 

^ or Hmdao Aamals of the Province of Qoozemt in W.'Htern 

IiKliaP" By Alexander Kiuloch^ Forbes, ¥oU I, p* 15 FrubeV 

work is a most vakable ermtrib-itioti toiha-aaaak of Oiijamt. 

t f hey are called *« a'akas*, by 'Maruthnija md Efip^ekhara, 

I Tod*s “ Aaaals of EBjasthan.*’ To. I, p, 801 
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In our opinion) It is also the commencement of the Gupta 
Kdla or the Gupta Era, aithoiigh apparently, weighty argu« 
meats hiivo been adduced to show that this era commenced 
with the overthrow of the Gupta Dynasty. The dynasty has 
been brought to light by the translation of the inscription on 
the Allahabad column by Dr, Mill, ...subsequently revised by 
Mr. Prinsep, also by the numismatic researches of Prinsep, 
Lassen, Thomas, and Cunningham* The inscription"^ facing 
the north, on the stone near Jundgacfa which was copied in 
1842, by General LeGrand Jacob and N. L. Westergaard, 
contains allusions to Skandagupta ; and the date one hundred 
and thirty-seven of the Gupta Era, when Par?iadatta con- 
structed a bridge over the Palatini. 

The second Siladitya was of the Yadu family. He ruled 
over Saurashira at the commencement of the fifth century and 
has already been noticed- He presided over 18 Rdjds at 
Vaiabhl, which was therefore then in existence. 

The third Sil^ditya is the one noticed by Col. Tod, as 
having been killed at the sack of Valabhi by barbarians in a. 
D. 524,1 Some important change appears undoubtedly to 
have occurred about this time in the government of Valabhi, 


^ This copy is published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society for April 1842. We hope soon to be able to give a 
translation of the inscription. Up to this time no more satisfactory 
account of its purport and contents can be given than is to be found in the 
brief notice published by Prinsep in April 1838.’*--tPdiisep's Indian 
Antiquities, by Thomas, 1858, VoU I p. 247J. We may here add that, in our 
opinion, the Kuliaon pillar inscription is dated in the l41st year' of the 
Gupta Dynasty, in the reign of Skandagupta, and not after his decease, as 
deciphered by Prinsep. {THd, p, 250.) 

t Tod's Annals of Eajasthan,” VoL J. p. 217.— In the numerous Jaina 
works in our possession , we have not met vnth any account of the des* 
truction of Valabhi in A. B. 624, and as Col Tod^s accouiit of the catastrophe 
is very similar to what is related to have occurred inA.D. it is 
probable that two different dates hare been assigned to the sa.ine event. ' ‘ 


as the date appears to correspond \vitli the establishment of 
the dynasty of the kings commencing with Bhatliraka Sena^ 
pati, brought to light in Mn Watherds Valibhl 
grants*; their dates 365," and 380' being Ixom the Vatabhi, and 
not from the VikramSditya Sam.vaB as hitherto supposed. 

There are four 8i!4dityas' noticed in these as 

belonging to the dynasty. ■ Harshavardhana of Caiioge, the 
patron of Bfei and Hiouen-Thsang,. and the subject of a 
biography by both with extraordinary coincidence of facts^ 
had, it appears, the title of ** Mdditya'^t and the Chinese 
pilgrim, also gives the title ■ to a king of Mahva, who riiled 
about 60 years before this period. The Rdjatarangi^d 
applies the title^ to the son and successor of Harsha-Vikrami- 
dityas of Ujjayinl. This exhausts the list of **Sildditya” 
known to us at present. ;■ 

To return to the Rijatarangi?d,*^ we subjoin a transla- 
tion of that portion of the- 3rd .Book which Is calculated to 
throw light on the subject under consideration. In the words 


Journal Bengal Asiatic Bocietj, Tol. IV. p. 497. Indian 
Antiquities, by Thomas, Vol. 1. 252 et seg<, The ICing of Valabbi who w«8 
contemporary with Hiouea-Thsang (abont A. D. 644) is atyleVi ‘‘Dhuiva- 
pattah V He was, according to the. Ghmess pilgrim, a son-in*law of the Sun 
of Haishavardhana or 5ilMitya.«-Hionen*Th®ang speaks of the kingdom o£ 
Valabhi, hot gives no description of the city beyond Its extent* He visited 
A'nandapnra, the modern Wadaagara according to llie learned author of 
the This Dhruvapatfeah is to be idetitlfied with Mali4ri\j4 

Phampattah of the 0 &jpper-p^uie grmts, 

The ** JSlalpa^Sdtra^* of the 0vetAmbam Jiilaas Is sakl'to ha?© bcca 
pnbHc’y read at A'‘nundapnra ill the reign of Bhnirasemt, the soa of Yira.- 
sena, in A. n. 466. II he be one of the kings noticed in the eqiptr'^plaii 
grants^ the event is ante-dated by about a century. (8ee the 'dvalpa*Sdtra’^ 
and y N avaTatva/^ translated by the' lev. J. Btevensoii, I). 1)., Loadon, 
1848, p, m.) 

, t ‘‘Histoire de Ja vie do HlouemTkang tradiiite clii Ctiiacia pm 
StaniBlas Julien, Taris 1858, p. 220 ei seg* A Iso Mdmoii'os sar les Contre^jS 
Occldentales/* par M, Stanislas Jallen, Paris. 1858, 
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of Kathana P® the three kings Vikra* 

m^dityav M,£trigupta and' Pravarasena, who resembling each 
other, in their dispositions for virtue, [and therefore having] 
honored each other, resembles the water of Gang 4 , which 
lows in three channels,” (“R^jatarangmi,’’ verse 323, 
BQok,3rd,)'^, 

Translation OF the' “ RaTatarangini'.” Book iil 
102, t Hirawya and Toramd?^a his [^resh^fhasena’s], two 
sons and successors destined to govern together the kingdom 
as King and Minister, were the delight of the world. 


* Professor Wilson observes {Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV., p. ** tChe 
only Sanskrit composition yet discovered to which the title of ‘‘History 
can with any propriety be applied, is the Bajatarangmi, a History of 
Cashmir,** ^ ^ ^ 

The portion translated by us is by “ Kalhana Pandit^*^ who wrote about 
A. D, 1148. We have consulted the Calcutta ed. A. n. 1835 ; the Sanskrit 
text, and also the French translation by Mons» Troyer. 

Wherever we have given a different translatioa from the learned French 
Sanskrit scholar, wi have done so intentionally, and with the sanction of 
the best Pandits on this side of India. The following remarks of Mr, 
Thomas, on the period of Kashmirian history under review, are, we think, 
perfectly correct Major Cunningham's ratiocinations towards the 
genera] settlement of the relative epochs, is based primarily upon, the 
’assumed fact of Hiranya and Toramd.aa having been contemporaries of 
the 3rd Vikratn^ iitya of Ujain (S, 466— A. I>. 409), whom the author, in 
preparatory training for the more complete development of the same idea 
in his subsequent works, identified with the Chandragupta of the 0upta«Ooia 
Series, and the 3rd YikramAditya. I do not at all wish to contest th^t, 
there may have been one of the many monarchs who assumed the eupple- 
mentaiy titular designation of ‘ Vikram Adi ty a * ruling over Halwaat, or 
about this period, and that, the potentate in question, may well have been, 
a contemporary of Tommln of Kashmir, whom, judging from the style 
of %vrili!ig on Ms coins, I should not desbe to place so early as Wilson and 

Troyer have done.’^— (Frinssp^s Indian Antiquities, by Thomas, Yob, 

2f2.) 

t The numbers*' refer to the fSiokas in Troyei^s” editor^ ^ 
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105* Toramiawi^ having* suppressed the multitude of small 
coins for coins struck by Baia] that were ciirreiil, put in 
circulation dinars struck in his own name. 

104. The elder of the Kings, said to himself, ** How he 
despises me, and acts as if he were the sole sovereign/’ and 
in anger, he caused him [Torama^m] to he thrown into prison. 

105. Anjand', the daughter of Vajrendra, of the of 

Ik$liv 4 ku, the spouse of the captive, whose long imprison- 
ment made her forget her grief, became pregnant. 

X06. She was informed by her husband that her delivery 
was near. Having entered not without shame, into the house 
of a potter, she was delivered of a. son. 

107. This child of the King was brought up with care 
by the wife of the potter as if he had been her own son, just 
as a young cuckoo is' nourished by a female crow. 

108, Thus he was known to his mother and to the potter’s 
wife, his guardian, as a hidden treasure is known to [our 
mother] earth and to the guarding serpent. 

log. The King’s son being, according to the declaration 
of his mother, grand-son of Pravarasena, was named by the 
potter’s wife after his grand-father. 

1 10. The child while growing refused to mix with his 
[low] neighbours : as the Lotus, delighting in the friendship 
of the sun, 'avoids the contact of the waiters. 

111, The people saw him with astonishment in the 
games, when associated with young people of noble family 
and with those who were endouved with valor :iiid with 
knowledge. 

ttz. Distinguished by his company for very great vigour, 
he' was created ^ king ’ by the young men, as the young lion 
1$ acknowledged superior by other young wild beasts that 
prowl in the forests. 

113. He skilfully managed, treated kindly or subjugated 
the young people, and never behaved in a manner unbecom- 
ing a rijL 
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114. Having received a mass of loam, placed before him 
by the potters to make pitchers and other similar things, he 
formed of them a series of , ^iva-llngas* ■ ■ 

I i5i Admirable in his conduct, — as he was one day 
playing, he was noticed by Jayendra, his (maternal) uncle, 
who made him happy by the attention bestowed upon him. 

116. Jayendra having been introduced by the children 
to him, the young man received him [his uncle] as a king 
[viz.] regarded him with haughtiness 

1 17. Jayendra seeing so many proofs of vigour, con- 
cluded that he was not descended from a vulgar family, and 
on account of his resemblance to the husband of his sister, 
suspected him to be her son. 

1 1 8. With a desire to discover the truth without delay, 
he followed him, and on arriving in the house, he sa\v his 
sister with painful surprise. 

1 19. The brother and sister contemplated each other long 
with sadness, and allowed their warm tears, interrupted by 
sighs, to flow freely. 

120. The supposed son of the potter’s wife asked : 
** Mother, who are these two persons ?” She replied : My 
child, this is thy mother, and that, thy (maternal) uncle.” 

121. Jayendra, after having instructed the young man, 
who was indignant at the imprisonment of his father, that 
he must with patience wait for a favourable opportunity, 
departed to accomplish his design. 

122. Whilst Jayendra was preparing himself for the 
work of vengeance, Toram^wa, a sun amongst men, died. 

1 23. Then Fravarasena, dissuaded his mother from 
devoting herself to death ; but being afflicted, and therefore 
impelled by desire for pilgrimage to the holy places, proceeded 
to distant regions. 

124^ Hira^^ya also, after having governed the country 
during thirty^one years less ten months, died without leaving 
posterity. 


123* At the same time, the FrimAna Vikramiditya, oilier- 
wise called Harsha, ruled in Ujjayiid, as Emperor of all India, 

126. The goddess Fri served this king:, who was blessed 

%vith mnisual happiness, by attaching Jierself to film with 
pleasure, having*, for him, abandoned the arms of I lari and 
the four Oceans. ' . ■ . ^ 

127, Making use of wealth, as a means {of uscfitlncss], 
he made the virtues ilourish ; and thus, till tills day, men of 
talent sit with their .heads .high in the midst of rich people. 

12$. Having first destroyed the Fakas, he made easy the 
burden of the work to Hari, who' was to descend to the earth 
to exterminate tlie Mlechas. 

129. -TIie Kavi, named Mdtrigtipta,..went to see the lord 
of the world whose fame had exte-nded'.to distant countries, 
and who was then seated in the midst of an assembly of 
accomplished men, to whom he was always accessible. 

13a. The poet, who had accumulated wisdom in dificrent 
situations, having thought of the marvellous greatness of the 
king’s good qualities and depth of understanding, abandoned 
himsell to the following refiection 

131, ‘‘This protector of the world, so fond of men of 
talent, was found by me through my good acts. The history 
of farmer kings only brings out the greater excellence of this 
monarch. 

132. During his reign the servants who know the 
Sfctras perfectly, and who are versed in the Vedas, are 
never deprived of the mamfestation of respect due lo rank 
and quality. 

133, *^The councillor, making with spirit an exposition 
of his project before him, never experiences the inutility of 
his skill, as the entreaties of a woman of family, are never 
neglected by her lord. 

134. As he stops the discourses of the malicious, and 
distinguishes that which is convenient from that which is nor, 
—true merit in serving him never loses its reward 



135* Before him, men of talent never feel themseiveg 
mortified by seeing* well-instructed men placed on the same 

level with ig’norant ones. 

136. ^^The distribution of favors fixed according to a 
just standard by some one who knows how to judge us, is 
never envied by generous souls with frequent sighs. 

137. ^^This King*, who discovers the hearts of men, 
receiving with just honors the talent peculiar to each, encour- 
ages the efforts of all those who surround him. 

138. The fatigue produced by the skilful zeal of the 
servants serving the master who takes notice of their pains, 
is never considered as the sale of ice on Mount Himavat 
[fruitless]. 

139. ‘‘The man who has a false reputation for merit, 
never enjoys the confidence of this King ; a quarreller is 
never his councillor ; a violator of his promises never occupies 
a place at the court of this monarch. 

140. “ His domestic servants never make use of improper 
language, they neither attack each other with bad pleasantries, 
nor with discourses that wound the heart, neither are they 
jealous of the approach of others, nor are they conspirators. 

141. “This King never sees the faces of people who 
seek their own interests only, who boast of their own 
knowledge, and who are blinded by the pride of universal 
knowledge, 

142. “A conversation with the monarch leads to in- 
creasing prosperity, which suffers no interruption from 
persons of low birth and bad morals. 

143. “If, by my merits I am introduced to the King, who 
is free from all vice, and is worthy of veneration, then the ful- 
filment of my wishes is not distant. 

144. “ Endowed with profound intelligence, a discerner 

of merit, and of a firm disposition, this King appears to be 
worthy of being served, by me who feel freed from all fears 
of difficulties, ■ ' i- 


( 'm-:'-): 

J45« . YeS) wandering upon- this earth., I do not see any 
Other master so worthy of respect as lie,— -who is not like 
other kings, that delight in depriving people of their weaith*^^ 

146. Having made these sound "reflections, how should 
not he have desired this so-to-say, new society. How would 
he not have joined himself to the society of the learned by 
going amongst them ! 

147. The King observed the intrinsic capacity of the man 
who sought to be employed, and who showed his qualities 
slowty. 

148. He reflected thus -This man of great mind 
might well be more than an ordinary man of talent, and his 
merit deserving of reward.’’ 

■ 149. Having so reflected, the in order also to test 
his character by submitting if .-to trial, did none of those 
honours to him which are usually paid on receptions. 

150. The sage, in spite of' this, "want of favor, knowing 
that the King was of a benevolent disposition and entertained 
very liberal sentiments, servedhim very contentedly. 

151. The zeal of the sage' which increased from day to 
day, was 'taken no more notice of by the King than if it had 
come from a part of his own attendants. 

152. Nevertheless, by a perseverance which never exceed* 
ed the just measure, as an autumnal night neither too long 
nor too short pleases the moon, the King was propitiated by 
Mm. 

. 153. MItrigupta did not allow himself to be disconcerted ' 
either by the jokes of the slaves of the house, or the changing 
stratagems of the chamberlains, or by the mendacious praises 
of Infamous debauchees. 

154. When the King spoke to him kindly be renailnecl 
irrh as AMi/d-gmha ; {% did not become elated), neither did 
he become irritated when neglected by his master. 

1:55. Being a man of discernment, he never turned 
head towards the Kfi^’s slave-women, nor associiited with 
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people lying: luiclpr the displeasure of the King ; and whilst 
with the Rij£f never held conversation with menials. 

156. He never incurred the displeasure of the King, 
which might have been excited against him by the people of 
the court," by habitual backbiters around the King, or by 
those who lived upon espionage. 

157. He did not suffer himself to be seduced into relax- 
ation of zeal by those who were opposed to a aealous per- 
formance of duty, and who daily repeated that from persever- 
ance in the King’s service no recompense was to be hoped 
for, and other similar sentiments. 

£ 58. He took every opportunity of proclaiming the merits 
of others and by modestly exiiibiting his own learning, 
gained the hearts of honest men. 

1 59. Thus, in serving the King with the greatest zeal 
and without discouragement, M^trigupta spent six seasons 
(one year). 

160. As the Rdja was going out one day, and saw this 
man, emaciated, grey haired, and dressed in old clothes, he 
began to reBect within himself thus : — 

161. This stranger full of merit, without protection, 
without friends and relatives, has been subjected to much 
suffering on my account, who desired to test his firmness. 

162. Who is his protector? Who feeds, who clothes 
him ? Alas I all this has never been considered by me, who 
am overcome by his superiority. 

163. *‘He, a human tree, becoming attenuated by cold, 
by wind and by the heat of the sun,, has hitherto not teen 
visited by me with one single ray of vernal light* 

164. Who offers him relief when he is sick, refresh- 

ment when he is fatigued, consolation when he is in despair ? 
Who offers him anything, when he is in want of every- 
thing? . ■ 

165. 'M cannot give him the jewe|:, of desire, nor the' 
nectar of immortality.’^ Oh, that this mal'’’ who has sd feith- 

4 
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fiiHv serreil me,’ should have put to so rude a trial ofi, 

niy account,, without reason I 

i66* By what manifestation of favor shall I discliarge 
my debt to him who is full of merit, and whom 1 ha'\'e so 
reduced by such severe treatment?’^ 

167. After the king had made these reflections, no oppoo' 
tunity offered itself to him for a long time of rewarding this 
servant in a manner commensurate with Ins own good wishes 
towards him. 

168. Then came on winter, '' when the mdiole body is 
fro5:en, as It were, by cold winds and falling snow. 

i6i> The regions subjected to such severe cold and 
tinder continual darkness appeared as if covered by a blue 
veil. 

lyo* As the sun j this jewel of heaven, tormented by the 
cold,' and desirous of enjoying the sub-marine fire, hastened, 
so to speak, to rejoin the ocean, the days decreased in length, 

171. One day, the King fortunately awoke at midnight, 
fn his palace which was lit by the light of lamps and bla2ing 
furnaces. 

172. He saw before him the lamps much agitated by the 
wdnds of winter, which, rude and noisy, had made their way 
through the small holes in the house and liad extinguished 
them. 

173. Desiring to relight the lamps, he called to the 
servants who watched through the niglit outmde^ saying, 
** Who is there 

174. And while they were, all dead asleept a voice replied 
from thence, Rdjd, he who is before thee, Mdtrigupta, here 
am 

175. Enter,” said, the King, and this order having been 
given by the Rdjd himself,, he. entered without being challenge 
ed into the palace, rendered delightful by the presence of 
Lakshmf, the goddess of prosperity. 

176. Light the lamps'!'* corttimied the King, which 
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having" been done by cautious steps, Mdirlgupta began to 
retire, when the King added : — Wait a moment.’^ 

177. Mdtrigiipta, doubly suffering from fright and cold, 
and distracted by the thought of not knowing what the 
King might foe about to say to him, sat down trembling at a 
short distance from his majesty. 

178. Then the King asked : “How much of the night 
he has waned !*' He replied : Virtuous lord, only one watch 
of the night remains.’’ 

179. Then the Monarch continued, “How knowest thou 
so well the time of the night ? Hast thou had no sleep this 
night ?” 

180. Matrigupta in a moment, composed the following 
rioka, and reciting it to the King, informed his majesty of his 
case, being ready to abandon at once hope or misery : — 

i8x. “Where is the sleep of a man who is tormented by 
cold ; who is plunged during one whole, unhappy month into 
an ocean of grief ; who blows with blistered tips the smoulder- 
ing fire ; whose throat is contracted with hunger? My sleep 
has gone far from me, like an ill-treated, repudiated wife, and 
my night is not shortened after the manner that the land 
granted to a good person never deteriorates.” 

182, The King having heard this rioka, and having con- 
soled, by kind words, the great poet who was thus burthened 
with sadness, sent him back to his former place. 

183. And then reflected thus “Shame upon me, who 
having heard the discourse of this man, full of burning grief 
and suffering with all his merits, have nevertheless left him in 
the same slate.” 

1S4. “Believing that my kind words are useless like those 
of other men and not knowing my heart, no doubt he has 
again sat down outside overwhelmed with grief, 

185, “Although I have been most anxiously considering 
for a long time what precious and worthy -favor I could confer 
upon him, yet nothing has occurred to me-'UpTo this moment. 
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186. ^^His skilful speech however, calls to my memory, 
that at present, the desirable kingdom of' Kd-s*mira is without 
a ruler. 

187. ^^Let me then give that country to this worthy man, 
and let me put aside other princes for this purpose, although 
they be povrerful and rich.’* 

188. Having taken this firm resolution, the King secretly 
sent messengers that very night to the Council of 
mlra. 

189. And the following order, viz :—‘Xet the person 
named Mdtrigupta, as soon as possible after he shows you 
this order, be installed king of Kasmira.” 

190. The King having got his order written and complet- 
ed the business, and the messengers having departed, retired 
for the remainder of the night* 

igr. Mitrigupta, believing his conversation with the King 
had been useless, gave up all hope and thus even, felt as if 
relieved of a burden. 

X9:?. He also thought within himself thus : — ‘‘What was 
to be done, is done ; my uncertainty is at an end to-day ; aban- 
doning the demon of hope, I shall now walk without care,*’ 

193. “How I erred in attaching myself to the service of 
another ! what have I learnt by following the discourse of the 
people but servitude ? 

194. The troops of serpents which nourished themselves 
alone by wind, are called {bhogina) eaters ; the elephants who 
chase away bees that hum so sweetly are distinguished by the 
name of (vistirna karwa) possessors, of' great [good] ears ; the 
tree which contains fire in its bosom, is called (.^ami) calm ; 
thus, in the loose and useless language of the world, every- 
Ihing is misrepresented, 

195. “ Nevertheless this King is accessible to everybody, 
and through, him the houses of his friends become dear to 
Lakshmh, the goddess of prosperity.'- . 

196 “What then, is the fauk of this liberal Monarch who 



is $0 free from all vice ? Rather must my want of virtue be 
blamed as the obstacle to my fortune. 

197* ^*When the sea dispersing its brilliant waves of 
pearls is so opposed by the winds, that they are pushed back 
from the shore, it is certainly the misfortune of the person who 
seeks a benefit, and not want of liberality on the part of 
those who would bestow it. 

198. those who seek benefit quickly, the servants of 
the king are esteemed great, and not their lords who are not 
to be propitiatad except by severe labour, 

199. ‘^Those who maintain themselves at the feet of the 
lord of beings (8iva) do not obtain first anything but the 
ashes, but those who attach themselves to his Bull, what 
happy days do they procure for themselves for ever by the 
acquisition of the brilliant gold 1 

200. But by reflection, I see no fault in myself, whicli 
having been remarked by this King whom I have served, might 
have made him conceive aversion for me. 

201. “ Besides, who is he, who not having been honor- 
ably presented by another, could, even with pains, expect to 
receive favors ? 

202. *‘The ocean changes into precious pearls the drops 
of water, which first attracted by the clouds, afterwards fall 
down again from them ; receives, them, and after they have 
bean seized by the bracelets of the waves, they roll for ever 
into its bosom. It is thus, that often when -introduced with 
respect by another, a man, although of slight merit, is honored 

.'by the' King.’^ 

203. Having made these reflections, he began to neglect 
all manifestions of respect. Even the mind of a man of steady 
principles is led astray when overwhelmed with misery. 

204. When the night had passed, and King at morn sat 
in the assembly, he said to the chamberlain, “Let M^trigupta 
be called 

205. And after more> than -one chamberlain had been 
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despatched, Mitri^upla» resembling* a man who had become 
hopeless, entered and approached the King. 

206. Having inclined himself several times, the King by 
a movement of his brow caused a writing to be given to him 
through his chief Secretaries. 

207. Then he spoke to him himself as follows : — “Friend, 
knowest thou the country of Kdsmira ? go there and present 
this order to the authorities of the country. 

208. “Accursed be he by me who reads this writing on 
the road ! Let this be carefully remembered, and let it never 
be forgotten,*^ 

209. Not knowing the intention of the King, and expect- 
ing nothing but misery himself, Mitrigupta saw in this order 
nothing but a burning fire, and not the growing splendor of a 
jewel. 

210. He replied : “ Thy order shall be obeyed.*’ M£tri- 
gupta having departed, the King remained without pride, as 
before, in conversation with his intimates. 

21 1. Then the King was blamed, when Matrigupta was 
seen to depart unprovided for the journey ; on account of his, 
being feeble, incapable of supporting fatigue, and entirely 
without friends. 

212. It seemed strange, that the King should employ this 
man who was so respectable, in an affair fit only for the 
vulgar. 

213. This inconsiderate king, considered they, thinks 
Mdtrlgupta nothing but a common man, one too, who served 
him day and night, suffering fatigue without hope. The King 
thinks him only fit for toil and trouble. 

214. It often happens that the servant who takes every 
opportunity of serving his master is not thought fit lor any- 
thing betteiv 

215. Desirous of attaining .happiness by re-assuring 

himself against , the formidable enemy of serpents, 

‘Sesha left his previous happy state and converted his body 
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into a bed for Vlshnn^ the enemy of the Asuras ; but the pain- 
ful task of carrying the burden of the earth which has nq 
limits, was imposed upon him by this god, who knew his 
capacity for supporting fatigue. 

216. This skilful man, who saw himself superior in talent 
to the able men who were patronized by the Kingi served the 
the King with hopei 

217. Who is there ttiore discriminate} who has shown 
more qualities than this Mdtrigupta? and thus it is that the 
prince has honored this man of merit* 

218. The peacock thinks thus : — The cloud is pleased 
by a variety of resplendent forms, although the rainbonq 
which is the weapon of Sakra, is only an unsubstantial one. 
When he shall have seen my tail with affection, what agreeable 
favors will it not shower down on me ?” He thinks thus, 
and spreading out the circle of his tail dances round. But 
the cloud after all, only presents him with a few drops of 
water. Who is more heartless than the cloud ? 

219. No suspicion, however, of his future greatness arose 
in the mind of Matrigupta, as he travelled on and without 
anxiety, 

220. But at length aroused to splendid expectations by 
signs foreboding happiness. 

221. He saw in a dream, on the road, a little bird 

seated upon the forepart of the crest of a serpent; 
and then he saw himself raised to the top of a palace and 
carried across the ocean. 

222. Versed in the Sastras, he thought thus ^ 
account of these signs which announce happiness, the mission, 
with which the king has entrusted me, will produce good.'’ 

223. How small soever the advantage may be that I 

can at first acquire among the people of Kd^mlra, will it not in 
coarse of time increase, on account of the grandeur of this 
infinitely rich country ^ < . 

224. Thus he travelled on irithout pain ; the hospitable 
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houses aiul good receptions of-' the Inhabitants favouring hint 
at every step. 

225. At last he saw before him Mount Hima reaching to 
the sky, covered with verdure and waving trees, and white 
like a beautiful vase of coagulated milk, full of good omen. 

226. Winds that bore the perfume of the gum of the 
mraia [cypress] tree, and drops of the Gangl, came to meet 
him w^hilst he was approaching these fertile and renowned 
lands. 

227. He reached the place called Kramavarta, and the 
town of Kdmbuva, which yet exists under the name of 
Furapura. 

228. In this place, which was filled with a varied popula- 
tion, he heard, that the great councillors of Kd^mira had 
become assembled for some business. 

229. Then, having thrown off his old vestments, and 
having dressed himself in white robes, he went to them in 
order to present the King’s letter, 

230. As during his walk, omens announcing his fortune 
had appeared, some tra\’'eller$ followed him in order to see 
the results of these signs, 

231. The porters having been informed that an envoy 
from Vikramaditya had arrived, announced him quickly to the 
councillors of Kl^mlra. 

232. “Let him come, let him enter,” was repeated on 
ail sides ; and he freely approached the assembled chiefs. 

233* Having received him as a prime minister of the 
King with the usual honors, they made him sit upon a dis- 
tinguished seat which they assigned to him. 

234. After which honors, he was interrogated' by the 
Councillors as to the order of the great King, when he 
presented the “ writing”' with much shyness to them. 

235. Then bowing themselves to the “ writing ” of the 
King, they held a secret meeting, and having opened the 
’“'writing” and read it in a lo w' voic% they said respectfully r— 



236. ‘Ms thy revered name Matrigupta “ Yes/^ 
replied Matrigupta to them with^a smile, 

237. “Who is here? who is there Thus they were 
heard to say on all sides. Then it was seen that preparations 
for the installation of a King were arranged. 

238. In an instant the place, agitated by a great multi- 
tude of people, who made a confused and formidable noisej 
resembled a troubled sea. 

239. Then Matrigupta was placed upon a magnificent 
seat of gold facing the east, and being surrounded by the 
principal authorities, he was installed King with the usual 
ceremony. 

240. Now the water of purification, which [from the 
golden vase] rushed audibly over his body (the breast of 
which was firm like a bank of the Vindhya mountains) shone 
like the torrent of the Rev^. 

241. Then the people were Informed that the King, having 
had his body bathed, anointed, and loaded with ornaments, 
had ascended the royal throne. 

242. Installed by king Vikramiditya who had been 
prayed to protect this land himself, they addressed Matrigupta 
in these terms : — “ Govern us and this country as if we. be- 
longed to thee,*' 

243. “ Kingdoms are not acquired every day. Despise 
not, O King, this country for being compelled by others to 
accept it.’^ 

244. A.S parents are the authors of the immediate birth, 
which is dependent on one’s actions [in a former state of 
existence], so from a king or from others, proceeds the 
authority for the administration of a kingdom [?*. Matri- 
gupta was entitled to it from his previous good career]. ' 

245. This being the case, when you say “lam indebted 

to you,” you do injustice to yourself and to us, by thinking 
less , 

246. 'wmough they had *prono,tmcM this true discourse, 
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Ufii rigiiphi, reBecting* upon the ■ gratitiide .he owed to; 'King . 
VikramMitja, remained' for, a' moment smiling. . 

^47. And celebrating the festival with 'gifts and liberalit}^ 
worthy of the acquisition of anew kingdom, he" terminated 
the day full of happiness. 

248. "The next day, invited by the Councillors to' make his 
entrance into the town, he despatched his ambassador with 
wonderful presents, to him who had given him the kingcloin. 

249. Feeling that this might suggest a semblance of 
rivalry with his master on account of the prosperity of the 
country, he felt ashamed, and thought he was culpable. 

350. Then after having called other servants in order to 
show what he thought of the respect due to a master, he sent 
him as presents, some eatables, though of little value. 

251. Recalling to mind the incomparable virtues of the 
King, his eyes became filled with tears, and he himself wrote 
the following .doka and sent it to him privately 

252. Thou givest not one sign, thou squanderest no 
praises ; thou dost not even announce thy intention of giving, 
and nevertheless thou sendest beautiful fruits.’^ 

The 113th ,doka of the “ Megha Diita,” which is identical 
in sentiment with this last verse, has been rendered by Pro- 
'\''',fessor'Wi!son- as follows ■■ 

** To thee the thirsty chatacas complain ; 

Thy only answer is the falling rain ; 

And still such answer from the good proceeds, 

Who grant our vrishcs, not in words, but deeds. 

Regarding Harsha Vikram^ditya, Professor H. H. Wilson 
has made the following observations 

“ Who \vas this prince? -'As the enemy of the Sacas, and 
also from our aiithor^s .chronology, he is synchronous with ; 
841 ivihaiia, with whom 'indeed,' 'notwithstanding a difference 

♦ (‘* iVleglut .Duta ” ot ‘tQloitd-Mesaeager,” p, 118 .) Arya 10 . Sarfra 

3 , of the ** fc'ctu-Kiwya/’^' is of the Bame miporfc. 



dale oi 133 3*ears, all the Hindu accounts represent him to 
have been engaged in hostility* We have had a Vikramaditya 
before him in this history, not the S’acjki as expressly re- 
marked by the historian, and therefore, we cannot doubt our 
author’s meaning, although we may question his chronolo- 
gical correctness, as I shall hereafter endeavour to show : it 
is singular that, in a very long eulogiuni on this prince, 
which I have not thought it necessary to translate, the author 
never alludes to Saliv^hana, nor to any of the literary orna- 
ments usually assigned to Vikrama’s court. This Harsha 
appears to bear some affinity to Harsha-Megha (A. R, IX. 
175) father of Vikrama of the 5th century, in which indeed, 
he may not very improbably be placed. We must however, 
leave these points for the present, as we are not yet prepared 
for their due discussion. The Mahomedan writers are of no 
assistance here, as they repeat the" name of Vikramaditya 
without any comment on its again occurring.”'^’ 

We have here a Vikramaditya several centuries subsequent 
to his namesake of the Samvat Era, and on whose character, 
Kalhana Pa^idha loves to dwell as a patron of poets and as 
possessed of some of the highest attributes of kings. We 
have the names of three poets, viz. Matrigupta, Vetala- 
Mentha, and Bhartn-Mentha, who adorned his court, or were 
at least his contemporaries. The word ‘‘Mentha” is no 
doubt equivalent to “ Bhato/* and it is to be presumed that 
Vetala-Mentha and BhartH-Mentha are identical with Vet^Ia- 
Bha^f^a and Bhart/i-Bhai{i 5 a. Mkrigupta also was, in all 
likelihood, called Matrigupta Mentha. In some Jaina works, 
mehilia is written mendhra, which in Sanskrit, according to 
the “ Vi.sva-Kosha,” means great. The word mendlira is, 
however, so like the Pr^krita mendhd (sheep) that to this 
similarity is, no doubt, to be attributed the childish, yet 
popular tale of Kalidasa having been born a shepherd, till 
blessed with poetical genius by Kdli, whom he propitiated by 


^ “Asiatic Eesearcto,^’ VohXT., p, 38 . 



penance according to some, and by accident according to ; . 
other versions of the story* 

VeM!a-Bha«a, we have already ' noticed, is one of the ' . 
**nine gems” of Vikrama, and' so is Bhartri-Bba^^a -or / 
Bhartrihari, the author of the Niti, Vairagya and Snngara 
jSatakas, He is commonly, but erroneously supposed to foe 
a brother of Vikrama ; as the fifth couplet^ of the Vair%ya 
Sataka shows, vis;., that, the author was an eminent poet, 
who was dissatisfied with the reception he met with at the 
courts of several princes, whom he visited in hopes of reward. 

the author of the Bhaifdk&vya,’* is popularly believed 
to have been a son of Bharbdhari ; and Bha^d, at the con- 
clusion of his poem, informs us that the work was composed 
at Valabhi in the age of King Sridharasena, an assertion 
tallying with the supposed existence ■■of Bhartri-^Bhate, : at the 

time of Harsha Vikramaditya.t 

The ‘‘TrikSafe Sesha,” a Sanskrit Vocabulary by Puru- 
shottama, gives the following designations of Kalidasa, viz, 
Raghukdra, Kdliddsa, Medhdrudra and Ko^ijit, but these are 
evidently appellations indicative of his authorship and talent, 
rather than of his proper name. Who then is Mdtrigupta ? 
There is no known Sanskrit work which has a Mdtrigupta ” 
for its author, and it is liot likely that the poet, who has 
elicited praises above all others, from the learned author of 
the Rija-Taranginl,'’ has left no traces of his works, J 
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The Riijatarang*mf,*^ does not omit to notice the great 
Sanskrit poets in their respective fiistorical periods. The date 
of Bhavabhxiti, the learned author of the drama “ Mdlati 
Mddhava/^ has been fixed by Professor Wilson at 718 a. d., 
in the reign of Ya^dvarma of Kanoge, on the authority of 
the Rdjatarangi?d,” and later researches confirm the 
accuracy of the statement. The difference, between the age 
of the dramatic works of Bhavabhiiti and of Kaliddsa, is 
clearly not of eight centuries. Critical examination of the 
respective dramas shows that, the interval between them 
cannot be more than two or three centuries. 

We have given all the facts approaching to sober history, 
which we have as yet been able to meet with, regarding 
Harsha Vikramdditya, M^trigupta, and Pravarasena, and now 
we shall proceed to give reasons for believing that they 
flourished about the middle of the sixth century of the 
Christian Era. Professor Wilson, in adjusting the chrono- 
logy of the Rajatarangmi/* is induced chiefly by Wilford^s 
theory of a Vikrama in the fifth century, whose father was 
Harsha Megha,’* to place Harsha Vikram^ditya about 471 
A. 

Colonel Cunningham places Torama^a in the sixth century. 
He observes, ‘‘the reign of Toramawa probably extended 
from A. o. 520 to 550, contemporary with Takta Gupta of 
Magadha *** (Bhilsa Topes, p. 164). He also states that in an 
inscription from the Fort of Gwalior, “ I find Toramma des- 


Bhai^a, soa of IVitlivulhara, of Vi^vesvarpattana (Benares), in wbicblie 
quotes Matrigiipta Charya with reference to the characteristics of dramatic 
c mposition. Throughout the commentary ( the copy is not complete), w© 
m t with 17 6*lokas, which, from their style appear to be the production of 
a great p^ct, and are not unworthy of K5»lidasa. One «loka is quoted 
second-hand from Bh^maha, a commentator on the ** Prakiita 
who again quotes it from the Hayagrl va Vndha 

^ Prinsep*s Indian Antiquities,^* by 1, -Thomas, Esq., Tol. il, p, 241. 
kalatle Eesearehes, Vol XV,p. 38. ■ ' 
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cfibed as the son of Matridasa and' the grandson of J\latri- 
kula, who is probably the same as Matri Vish?^u/^ We think 
it much to be regretted that the inscription is not yet printed. 
This king's name was read by Mr. Frinsep as Tarapa?M ; but 
from an examination of the inscription, Colonel Cunningham 
^^can state positively that the name is 

It is not unlikely that this ToraiB 4 ?ia, noticed in the Eraii 
Pillar and Boar Inscriptions (J. B. A. Society, Vo!, VIL p. 
632 and 633) is the same as the brother of Hira^zya, noticed 
in the 3rd book of the Rijatarangmi, Toramawa's coins 
have' been noticed by numismatists, whilst the Rdjatarangmi 
tells us that his venturing to assume the privilege of royalty 
by coining money in his own name, was the cause of jealousy 
between the brothers ; and which ended in the imprisonment 
of Toramd?ia. We must suppose an intimate connection 
between the rulers of Kdsmira and the large province included 
between the Kalindi (Jumna) and the Narmada, a conjecture 
rendered probable by the fact of the readiness with which 
the nobles of K^^mira accepted Mdtrigupta for their ruler, 
at the behest of Harsha Vikramd^ditya of Ujjayinl. The 
Matriddsa and Matrikula of the Gwalior Inscriptions, accord- 
ing to Colonel Cunningham and the Matri Vislmu of the 
Eran Pillar inscription, belong to a Brahman dynasty of Rajls, 
although evidently looking upon Toramto and Buddhagupta 
as their superiors. Matrigupta in all likelihood belonged to 
this family of Maltrayaniya Brahmanas. The Rajatarangi/n' 
tells us that he served Harsha Vikram^ditya in different 
Bitiiatioiis. It is not likely that a mere suppliant brahmana 
and poet would be placed over 'a province noted for its re- 
ligioiis sects and turbulent nobles, unless he had at the same 
time, some kingly pretensions to ensure fear and respect, 
M 4 tri Vishmi is a worshipper of the Boar Avat£.ra of Vishaii, 
Matrigupta in K^^mira is^ said in. the Rajatarangi/d to have 
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Ci^triblishecl the worship of Madhumathana or Vish;?.ij, under 
the name of “ Matrigupta Sv^ml/' and this is the only 
circumstance that creates a shade of doubt in our mind res- 
pecting the identity of Matrigupta with Kklidasa, who, in his 
extant works always invokes f^iva, and otherwise, appears to 
have been a devout Saiva. It is to be presumed that as ruler 
of Ka.s*mlra, where the Buddhists and Vaishnavas prevailed, 
he studied to please the prevailing sects by erecting a temple 
to Vish/ui, and by a mandate prohibiting the destruction of 
living being's. 

We have been fortunate in meeting with a few scattered 
leaves of a poem in Pr^krita, called the Setu-Kavya/'* with 
a Sanskrit commentary, in which the poem is described to 
have been composed by Kalidasa at the request of Raja 
Pravarasena. 

In a work on poetry, called Pratdpa-rudra,^*by Vidyaiiatha, 
who was patronised by Pratapa-rudra of Telingana about the 
end of the twelfth century, an A'rya is quoted from the 
‘‘ Setu-Kavya,’^ (which is styled a ‘‘ Maha-prabandha’*}. 

who is placed by Professor Wilson at the end of the 
eleventh century, in the Kavyadan^a,” praises the poem 
although written in Prj^krita, as an ocean of the jewels of 
beautiful sentences.” The work is alluded to in the Sahitya 
Darpa??a* 

An expression in the Virim.s\ Darpana of Sundara is ex- 
plained by the commentator Rtotoama to be an allusion to 
Kdiiddsa, ‘‘ who wrote the Setu-Kavya.” 

Pravarasena, the hero of the Setu-Kavya, is undoubtedly 
the king of Kd.smlra who succeeded M^trigupto, We have 
already given from the R^jatarangi?^i, an account of the 


From the iaoompleteness of the MS. which was copied about 130 
Tears ago, it is impos-sible to make out the name of the Commeatator. A 
complete copy was promised to ns from Central India, but oitr efforts to 
obtain it have us yet proved frhitl» * 
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COil .struct toil of a Nail-sctu or bridge of boats by Pravarasenat 
tlie VetastA, the Hydaspes of the Greeks, on which the capital 
of Ktenira was then situated* The construction of this very 
bridge is the subject of the Setu-Kavya (bridge-poem) ; and 
Pravarasena is rightly called by the commentator ^‘Abhinava/^ 
that is, new, junior, or second, because we learn from the 
R4jatarangi?d that, his grand-father Fresh^hasena,^ was the 
first to be styled Pravarasena,’* In Frinsep’s genealogical 
tables no other Pravarasenas are to be found. 

The Sanskrit poet Bawa who was a contemporary of 
liiouen-Thsang, as they both visited and were patronized by 
Harshavardhana or Fildditya, the powerful king of Kanoge, 
praises in the following words the beautiful diction of Kalidasa 
and the glory of Pravarasena, diffused by the Setu-Kdvya ; — 

fimci'ni 5nrrw srrat i 

Tra7is. The glory of Pravarasena, bright as the white 
lotus, extended beyond the ocean by means of the Seta 
[Kavya], just as the monkey-army crossed the ocean by the 
Setu [bridge]. 

Who is not enraptured with the sweet and good diction 
ofK^lidisa, &c?’’t 

As notices together Pravarasena and the Setu-Ivavya, 
we have here confirmation of the correctness of the assertion 
of our commentator that, the, poem was composed at the 
request of the king. At all events the age of B5«a being 
clearly ascertained, and the authenticity of the couplets quoted 
above, being undoubted, we have a limit to the modernness 
of the great Kilidisa. The Harsha Charita enables us to 
fix the age of Bim in the beginning of the seventh century 


* IHiis distlnguisbed monarch, according to the sent a 

maritime expedition to Ceylon which reliiracd iriamj.'liaut. 
t Harsha Charita , of B4«a. 
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'df the Christian Era* , This valu^ was first brought 

to light by Professor Bltz-Edward Hall in 1859. He has 
given an excellent analysis of it with full notes, in his learned 
preface to the Vasavadatt^ of Subandhu, forming a part of 
the Bibliotheca IndiCa,’* Our own copy^ (made about sixty 
years ago,) is apparently similar in almost every respect, to 
those of the learned Professor. 

According to tradition, the poets Biria and Maydra were 
contemporaries of Bhoja. Some Jaina records make them 
contemporaries of a Vriddha or elder Bhoja ; others, such as 
the author of the Bhoja-prabandha, ’’ bring them down to 
the age of Munja and Bhoja, in the eleventh Century of the 
Christian era. ^ 

But the Harsha Charita leaves no doubt about the 
existence of Ba^^a in the beginning of the 7th century. We 
possess the means of making some approximation ta the 
age of Manatunga Sdri from the Jaina Sthiravalis or lists of 
hierarchs, and we have patiently compared seven of them 
composed at different times, but all within the last five 
hundred years. Manatunga appears by these lists to have 
lived in the 3rd century, but the result is no doubt incorrect. 
He was, in our judgment, a contemporary of Bma in the 7thi 
•■century* :•■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

We shall proceed to show that Pravarasena the second^ 
lived in the 6th century of the ^Christian Era, and that he 
honoured Hiouen-Thsang both on his arrival in* and at his 
departure from India. Unfortunately, the Chinese traveller has 

grants, which notice Bhejadeva of the llth centmrj, 
make no ailubloa to his liberality, learningj nor to his patronage of learned 
men* 

Babu iiiijendralal Mitra has published m Inscription from 1?haneswar* 
in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic SoCiefeJf of ISSS, p. 67S, with 

remarks, wherein the learned Bafou thinks the Bhoja of this inscription, lived 
in Bamvat Era l79.-^It is to be much regretted that the fac-simile was not 
printed at the same time, In our opinion, the inseription is m% so old. ' 
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ii#t given the name, of the .king,' but -a brief foot-note regard^ 
ing the constructor of - the ^Vihara. or monastery,, .where he 
put. up for a night, o,n his arrival at the capital. of K^,.vrrilra, 
taken in connection with a statement by Kalliana PaKcfita, in 
the. Rikjatarangi7i.l, regarding .the construction of this identicril 
Vih^ra, enables us to, fix upon' Pravarasena the second, as the. 
king of Ka&’mfra and.contemporaiy of 'Hiouen-Thsang- . ■ 

‘^Wheii he [Hiouen-Thsang] arrived at the capita! ..f of 
Ivtoilra] he stopped in a convent, called She-ye-i,ii-to-!o-sse 
(Jayendra Viliara).”* 

The Rajatarangmi {3rd book verse 355) has : — Jayendra 
the maternal uncle of the king [Pravarasena, son of Tora- 
mindi and successor of Mdtrigupta], raised an edifice known 
by the name of Vfihdra of Sri Jayendra and of the great 

■BuddhaP*:\:.;:';.'V^..^^ 

As shown in verse xo^^ idem^ the (maternal) grand-father of 
Pravarasena IL was Vajrendra, whose daughter Anjanil, was 
married to Toram^/ia. Anjan^'s brother was named Jayendra, 
whose daughter would, according to Plindu custom, be the 
likely spouse of his sister Anjan^'s son, Pravarasena. Vijreii- 
dra was descended from Ikshvaku, This confirms the 
Chinese traveller’s note, which, short as it is, now enables us 
to fix some important ■ chronological data in an interesting 
period of the history of Ki-smira, i. e. it enables us to recogni;2:e 
Pravarasena IL of Kdsmlra.,. ■ .as a contemporary of Hiouen- 
Thsang. 

We read in Hiouen-Thsang’s narrative (p. 90):— When 
the master of the law began to cross the frontiers of this 
country, he arrived at the gaU of Btme which Is the western 
gate of the kingdom. The king ordered the younger brother 
of his mother to go to meet him with chariots and horsesP’ 

* this Content had been built by the fathernudaw of the King. (Note 
of the ^hiaese author.) , 
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This yomv^er hrolhcr was in all likelihood Jayendra himself^ 
imless he had a younger brother. . Hiouen-Thsang notices 
two 'Other Viharas in the capital, viz:, the VMra called 
Hu-se-kia-lo (Huskara ?) tvhere he spent a nightin the house 
of happiness ‘'Piu?ya to which the King betook 

himseif, at the head of all his officers and monks of the 
capital, and went to meet Hiouen-Thsang with a suite of 
more than a thousand persons. The road was covered with 
umbrellas and standards, and the whole way was inundated 
with perfumes and flowers. When he was In the presence of 
Hiouen-Thsang, he overwhelmed him with praises and marks 
of respect, and scattered, with his own hands, an immense 
quantity of flowers in his honour. Then he requested him 
to mount on a great elephant and followed in his rear. 

When he had arrived at the capital, he stopped in a con- 
vent called She-ye-in-to-!o-sse (Jayendra Vih^ra). 

The next day (the King) asked him to enter his palace to 
receive homage and to sit at his table. At the same time he 
commanded several half scores of monks of eminent virtue, to 
take food in that banquet. When the repast was over, the 
King invited the master of the law to open conferences on the 
different points of the doctrine.” 

This house of happiness first ingeniously rendered by the 
learned Stanislas Julien dharma^aB,” and afterwards cor- 
rected to ** Puwya.?41l,” is undoubtedly the Amrita bhuvana 
(house of Amrita of Ambrosia), noticed by the Rajatarangmi, 
as a lofty building constructed by Amrita-prabh£, the favourite 
queen of Megha-vdhana, who was the great-grandmother of ♦ 
Pravarasena IL for the use of the mendicants (bhikshukas) 
from foreign countries. 

Such facts leave no doubt in our mind that the King of 
Ki^mlra was Pravarasena 11/^ He was living when Hiouen- 
Thsang set out on his journey back to China. The king of 
K£6^mira (Kea-shl-melo) having heard that the master of the 
iaw was approaching in light-marches, forgot the fatigties of « 
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a long journey^ and came -persdnanytO' visit him, and, to offer 
Mm his homage ; he onIy;..:retumed after; .several,, 
Pravarasena was then .evidently very^old, a,nd hence, the ■, 
■ allnsion to, the fatigues of a long .journey ; thus we may now ' 
well believe that he ^ reigned sixty years, as, stated by the 
RijatarangkL : ■ Hiou„eii-Thsang , ,' thus,,, ; speaks of Malava 
(p. 204) 

The mhab!ta.ntS;'(of MAIava) are o,f 'a meek and .polished 
character; they' love and esteem the, culture.' of literaturea 
In the five parts of ;india, M.a!apo, {M,.ala'v,a), to the,. south-west ■ 
and Mokeeto, (Magadha)'!© the- north"Wes,t, are the,.,o.nly two 
kingdoms.in, which the .inhabitants ^distinguished themselves 
' by^ their love for study, their esteem^ for virtue, by the" facility 
of their pronunciation, and by their harmony of language/^' 

According to tradition, the throne was occupied sixty 
years ago by a king of the name of Kiajee (SiMditya) [Vikra* 
miditya?]# He was endowed, with great talents, and pos- 
' sessed of great knowledge. He was MI' of respect for the 
tJ&ree precious. From his accession to the throne till the 
moment of his death, not a single unbecoming word escaped 
from his mouth, and anger never reddened his face/’ 

** During the fifty years^ reign he never interrupted fits 
meritorious works for a single moment The whole nation 
conceived, on account of this, a lively affection for him,, 
which IS not yet extioguishedd-^ 

# This account evidently .refers to the age of Kalicllsa and 
¥ 5 kramMitya. While Slllditya. of Mdlava, who must not be 
confounded with his namesake of Kanoge, 60 years later, is. 
either Harsha-Vikramiiditya himself or his son, who accord- 
ing to the MJtarangk!, was styled Sildditya or *^Prat4pa- 
VlkramMItya is more likely indicated, because the 
last authority tells u$, that Pratipadla was .restored by Prava- 
^ rasena to the empire of his .- father, from which he had been 
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drivea by h!s enemies, and from whom Pratdpasila brought 
back the marveliotis throne ” be! onging to his family. 

Variiha is mentioned in the “ memorial-verse ” as one of 
the nine gems ” of Vikrama, and we have now very good 
means of ascertaining the age of this eminent Hindu Astro- 
nomer ; the latest and the most judicious writers on Hindu 
astronomy have placed Varaha Mihira about a. d. 570. 
(Translation of the “Sdrya-Siddhdnta,’’ a Text-book of Hindu 
Astronomy; with notes and an appendix; by the Rev. Ebenezer 
Burgess, &c. p. 260 ; and Journal of the A^merican Oriental 
Society, VoL VL No. 11 . 1859, possible that 

there was an older Vardha Mihira in the 2nd or 3rd century 
of the Christian Era, as stated in Dr. Hunter’s list of Hindu 
Astronomers w’hich was given to him at Ujjayini. We have 
important data to furnish, regarding the age of the various 
Indian Astronomers as well as of the ancient Hindu MedicaU 
writers, but on account of the length to which this Paper ** 
has reached, we shall reserve the discussion of this subject, for 
a future occasion. 

The time we have assigned to Harsha-Vikramaditya is 
that which corresponds with the period, which is given as the 
initial and principal point of the fixed sphere ; it is also the 
date assigned to Varaha Mihira and to Jish?^u the father of 
Bramhagupta. We have adduced historic evidence to show 
the contemporaneous existence of Harsha-Vikramaditya, 
Mtoigupta, Vetdlabha^iJa, Bhartribhato, Varaha-Mihira and 
JishM. We have the evidence of the C hinese Buddhist- 
pilgrim as to the zeal with which the Sanskrit language was,, 
cultivated in the seventh 'century at Malava, and of the 
affectionate remembrance in which king Sil^ditya of Mdlava, 
sixty years before this time, was held by the people of that 
country. If any time in the history of Ujjayini could lay any 
■pretensions to be styled, the Augustan Age of Sanskrit litera-^- 
■ ture and science, it was clearly the reign, of ■ Harsha-Vifcraj^i- ' 
‘ ditya, when Sanskrit gramrpar and-rhetork and poetry' were 
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Cultivated with unexampled..' success ; when the, Hindu 
astronomical system was elaborated,, and the equinox of A. d. 
570 chosen as the principal point of the ' fixed sphere ; and 
wlienthe Sdtras ” and other writings of the first' AVyabhaia' 
were collected into regular Siddhantas^’ ; when ■ Var 4 ha- 
Mihira wrote his.'ceiebrated. Encyciopsedia.or 'and^^ 

other astronomical and ' astrological treatises ; when, 'ia all 
likelihood, the medical opinions ■ of Su6Tuta and of Charaka 
were also elaborated into the shape they now bearj and when 
the liberal views and Buddhist faith of his illustrious monarch 
(Harsha-Vikramaditya) patronized foreign literature, and 
especially that of the Yavanas or Greeks on which account, 
it is to be presumed, he was st3ded Yavana-Bhoja.” 

It is worthy of observation that, the neighbouring empire 
of Persia owned the celebrated Noushirv^n for its ruler, 
honourably distinguished by the appellation of ^‘the just/® 
and equally celebrated for his learning, liberality, magnani- 
mit}", and military exploits. It was Burzuchumihr, the 
minister of NoushirvSn, who despatched the physician 
Parzuya to India for obtaining a copy of the Panchatantra” 
or original of the ‘‘'Hitopadesa/® which he got translated 
into Pehlvi. He also introduced the game of chess from the 
same source. We have also a great deal to say regarding the 
Panchatantra ” and its real authors, but for reasons already 
stated, we shall reserve this also for another opportunity. 
We shall only here surmise that, the name ^^Barzuya” is in 
all likelihood the same as '^WararuchL” Whether this 
Vararuchi is the same as the one of the nine gems/® we have 

no, means' of ascertaining,, but when we consider that, he was 
able to translate the Fanchatantra rapidly into Pehlvi ; 
and that he was acquainted with' medical and other writings 
of the Hindus which, at that time,. were chiefiy in the Pr^krita 
language, we are led to believe that, the later Vararuchi of 
Harsha“Vikram£dItya®s court was this Barzuya. We write 
this with the knowledge that,; the Kalila va Dimna/® the 
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Arabic translatioft froiii' the Pehlvi version, ■ informs ns that^ 
the Panchatantra was obtained at Pataliputra, and that 
it takes no notice of Ujjayinl. The Buddhist Amarasinghaj 
the lexicographeri flourished more likely in the sixth century 
after, than in the first century before ChrisL &nku, accord- 
ing to the R^jatarangkl, flourished in the reigfi of Utpalipira, 
about the end of the ninth century. In placing Sanku among 
the nine literary gems, ’’ supposing that no other Panku is 
meant, the author of the Jyotirvidabharaiia is clearly guilty 
of an anachronism, but we have good reason to believe the 
contemporaneous existence of "Mdtrigupta, V^tala-bha^^a, 
BhartribhaiJiJa, Varaha-Mihira, Amarasingha and Vararuchi. 
The *^nine gems’’ of VikramMitya’s court are those of 
Harsha-Vikram^itya of the 6th century, and, with every 
desire to maintain the popular glories of the Samvat Era, 
we have discovered nothing to place the Augustan Age of 
Indian literature in the Samvat Era. We are now convinced 
that, even the popular stories regarding Vikrama belong, as 
we incidentally noticed, to an homonymous monarch of far 
more ancient date. 

Since this ‘‘Paper” was read we have had excellent 
evidence for placing the Nasik-inscription, noticing the 
glory of Vikramdditya, in the second century of the Christian 
Era ; and it is clear, that the inscription refers to a much 
older Vikram^ditya than the one after whom the Samvat Era 
■ ;is called. 

Bhartribha^i^a is related, in the Rajatarangbd, to have 
’caused his dramatic production, called Hayagriva-vadha 
Na^aka, to be represented before Matrigupta in Kasmira. 
The discovery of this drama, which is believed to be extant, 
though very rare, would throw considerable light on the 
subject. 

In conclusion, we add the following further reasons for 
believing MAtrigupta to foe the same with K£lidisa,' viz: 

The Goddess Kslli or DurgS plays even a more^ important 
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•pi'U'i in the legendary history of ' ■Kteiiira than iii that of ' 
Ujjayinf, and some of the , stories now' current regardiiig; 
Kalidasa, in connection with the ■ goddess , 'Kill, hadj in all 
likelihood, .their origin in the former region, justly styled the 
region of fiction/ 

If every Vikrama' were ready upon the least ciisappointment 
or fit of ilHiumou,r, "to lay his ■ own head at the feet of the 
goddess, Kali, who interposed, and granted 'his boon, the 
kings of Kinnira were equally ready to offer their heads for 
no selfish object, but to save the lives of mnocent aniiiials 
offered in sacrifice to Durga. Pravarasena had a Vetala or 
protecting genius as well as Harsha-Vikramaditya. 

The iSist verse in the gfd book of the Rajatarangml, 
which is said to have been recited by M^trigupta in communi- 
cating his sufferings to Vikrama, is put into the mouth of 
** a learned poet at the court of a Bhoja, in the Prabandha 
Chintdmam of Merutungdchdrya, a Jaina Writer of the istli 
century, who relates the story only a shade differently. 

The 255th verse of the 3rd book of the R^jatarangkf, 
(Calcutta Ed.* and verse 252 of Troyer’s Trans.) therein 
attributed to Matrigupta, contains exactly the same ideas, 
and is repeated nearly in the same words as in the 113th verse 
of the Megha Dfita of K 41 id^sa (Ed. Wilson.) 

There is a tradition that VikramMitya was so pleased with 
Kalidasa that he bestowed on the poet half of his territories. 
In keeping with this tradition, the Rajatarangmi tells us, that 
Matrigupta was appointed by ' Harsha-VIkramMitya, Go-^ 
vernor of Ki^mfra, during an interregnum, and- that he ruled 
there for four years, nine months, and one day. Vikrama* 
ditya died shortly afterwards, and the rightful heir Pravara- 
sena, who was away from K^^mira, having appeared in the 
field, Mtoigupta wisely resigned liis post and secured a 
generous friend in Pravarasena. The R^jaterangiid informs 
us that the poet became a Yati, 'retired to Benares and died 
ten years afterguards. 
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MalliMtfaa^ iiKjommentingf on the 14th verse of the Megha- 
ddta, incidentally Dingnigi-ch^rya and Nichuia 

were contemporaries of Kilid^sa, the former his adversary 

and the latter a fellow-student and boscm friend. , As- Ding-' 

nigach^rya’s' Gotama-sdtra-vritti is extant,': Professor E.; E'; 
Hail, who alludes to the work in his learned notes to the 
Visavadatt^i, may be able to throw some light on the subject. 

Kdliddsa, although a resident of Ujjayinl, which he notices 
in his works with evident predelection, was in ail likelihood 
a native of K^^mira, or of a conterminous province. 

His illustrations are derived chiefly from the Natural 
History and physical geography of northern India. The 
^^towery summits ** of the Himalaya decked with ** diadems 
of snow the peak of Kaildsa reflected in the waters of 
the dark Yamund f the rippling Gangd laving the mountain 


pine’^ ‘*the musky breezes throwing their balmy odours 


o’er eternal snow the ‘‘ wilds, where eager hunters roam ; 
tracking the lion to his dreary home the peaks, where 
** sun-shine ever reigns,” where birch-trees wave,” the 
bleeding pines their odorous gums distil and the musk 
deer spring frequent from their covers ; the magic herbs 
that pour their streamy light from mossy Caverns, through 
the darksome night;” the ‘‘wild kine” with “her bushy 
streaming hair the fierce elephant ; the startled deer ; the 
lotuses that “lave their beauties in the heavenly Gang^^s 
stream;” the mountain lake; “the clefts from which dark 
bitumen flowed the melting snow ; the cool gale ; the 
“rude mantles of the birch- trees rind ;” these and other 
allusions indicate extensive observation, and familiarity with 
the gorgeous scenery of the Himalaya mountains, with an 
ardent love of nature. Kdlidfea is the only great Sanskrit 
poet who, so far a$ the writer’ is aware, describes a living 
saffron-flower. The plant,' we know, grows in and 

the regions west of it. He never oompares any thing to • the 
pomegranate or to which ’.are frequent subjects of ■. 


; • Ml 3 ' ^ . 
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allusion and comparison 'in almost all iBt"5dern/ oriental :poetr^^^ 
The lips of K^lidfca’s ' young maidens are' of coraHiue, red 
as the petals of the Nelumbeum or as the • ' ripe Vimbaj, 
{Momofdiea dmca)y or as the ptoia flower, {Bigmnm mmolem). 
or as the budding leaves. Their teeth are white as pearls ” 
or as the Kunda,; (jasmine).,'- **' Their eyes are bright like 
wine’^ <*and beautiful as the lotus, — -they write their love- 
letters on the rind of the. biroh’ with .'mineral dyes, or. on 
leaves . with , their ' nails. ■' -He speaks of ‘ the sentimental 
compositions of former poets.’* His language is simple, and 
his similitudes are copious and unrivalled for their elegance. 
The vocabulary of Amara Sinha is sufEcient for explaining 
almost ail the words in Kdlidasa’s works, — whilst to under- 
stand the poems of M%ha, a contemporary of the Bhoja of 
the iith century, the assistance of a number of vocabularies 
is required. The metres are more varied, and the grammatical 
constructions long and difficult. Kaliddsa*s metres and 
grammatical constructions are plain and generally known ; 
yet the effect is great. He is justly praised for his happy 
choice of subjects, his complete attainment of his poetical 
ifAtentions ; for the beauty of his representations, the tender- 
ness of his feeling, and the richness of his imagination. He. 
shows an acquaintance with Chinese pottery.and silks, — with 
the magnet ; — and in one instance, with the true cause of 
eclipses, the influence of the moon on the tides, and with 
ships. His kings are 'attended by Yavana women (Greek or 
Eactrian)' with bows in their hand. 'He has minute acquain- 
tance with court-life.; The- -Various beasts, birds, trees, 
flowers, fishes, , and insects alluded to by K^liddsa, are com- 
mon to nearly the whole of India, and therefore do not assist 
in discovering the poet’s , birth-place, or his favourite places 
of residence. .He had undoubtedly travelled a great deal. 

Like, many congenial spirits, he had' also no doubt suffered 
from, the, pangs of poverty , -and -neglect ^ He devoutly prays 
that “ for the ctmmon welfare of the good, the mutual rivals 
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Fortoae and Eloqnence may at last be wedded m that nnhti 
whicli new seems so hard to be attained.” 

What is the argument of the “ Megha-diita” but a faith- 
ful picture of his feelings caused by separation from his dear 
wife and home !— a fact related also of Mdtrigupta in the 
Rijatarangkl. Kalidasa, under the disguise of a Yaksha or 
Demigods seated on the mountain ‘‘Rdmagiri” in Centra! 
India, addresses one of the heavy clouds gathering in the 
south, and proceeding in a northerly course towards the 
Himalaya mountains, “ the fictitious position of the residence 
of the Yakshas.”' He desires the cloud ‘‘ to waft his sorrows 
to a beloved and regretted wife.’’ The places are correctly 
conceived. A straight line from Oujein to the 'north, the 
course assigned to the cloud-messenger, passes through the 
valley of Kdsmira. 

In K4smlra or its neighbourhood, the writer believes, the 
birth-place of K^liddsa ultimately will be found. The name 
of his wife was in all likelihood KamaM. The stories of the 
Bhoja-prabandha are rejected, . as relating to some modern 
rhymester and libertine of Dh^r^- — a. name never noticed in 
any of the great Kdlid^sa’s genuine works. It is dear, the 
simple loves of ** Urvasl ” and SakuntaM ” could not have 
found favour at the court of the Bhoja of the nth century. 

Lastly, we would observe, that if the identity of Mi^tri- 
gupta and Kdliddsa be established, the exact age of the 
great Sanskrit Poet, who is now rising into universal celebrity, 
would be fixed in the middle of the 6th century of the Christian 
Era ; while the fact would be of no less importance to the 
history of Sanskrit Literature than to the credit of humanity. 
Inasmuch as the prince of India’s Poets would be proved to 
have been distinguished as much for- his-iine feeling,'and 
purity of conduct, as for the ^highest learning and poetical 
talent . . ; . . 
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AJUNTA INSCRIPTIONS. 

I HAVE very great pleasure in submitting to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society facsimiles, transcripts, 
and translations of inscriptions from the Caves of Ajunta. 
As I intend to submit another paper on the caves, their 
sculptures and beautiful paintings, I shall confine my remarks 
to the inscriptions and to the historical facts contained in 
them. 

The inscriptions were copied by me during a visit of four 
days to the caves, which I paid in the company of my dis- 
tinguished friend Dr. H. Carter, in February last. From 
morning till sunset, with scarcely any interruption, I was 
engaged in copying them. The task was by no means easy 
or pleasant, as some of the inscriptions are at a great height, 
and look down on giddy precipices. I devoted some hours 
to taking notes of the caves and the paintings, some of 
which, as traced and painted by my draftsman. Babul, are 
now placed on the table. 

Notwithstanding great care and diligence I found the 
time insufiScient for thorough revision, and as important facts 
were expected from the rock inscriptions, which have never 
before been completely or correctly copied, I sent a young 
pa«(Sta in my employment, who has made considerable pro- 
gress in the knowledge of the cave characters, to Ajunta 
with my draftsman in the latter part of May. The doubtful 
letters in my copies were carefully examined, and fresh copies 
sent to me, whilst the copyist w'aited at the caves to receive 
further remarks and suggestions from me. The copies were 
agEun revised on the spot; and after carefully deciphering 
them I now submit them to the Society.* 


* la ISToTOmber 1863 I ptud a third visit to the Caves of Ajiinta and 
lllora with Sir A. Grant, Bart, and Mr, Wordsworth. My firat visit ww 
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The inscriptions are twenty-three in number. They are 
of two kinds, those engraved on rocks, and those painted 
with a brush under some of the paintings and on the walls. 

Of the rock inscriptions three are very long and in Sans- 
krit, and five are short ones, three in Sanskrit and two in 
Migadhl. 

Of the long ones one is situated in the Vihdra Cave (No. 
XVI.) on the right side of the porch. Its length is 4 feet 2 
inches, and its breadth 3 feet 5 inches. It is about 12 feet 
from the ground. The cave looks south-west, and is the 
Zodiac or Shield Cave. 

Farts of the inscription have been destroyed by exposure 
to moisture during the rains. One piece, about 9 inches 
square, at the lower outer corner, has fallen off. 

The second is in the Vih^ra Cave (No. xvii.) on the right 
Side of the porch. Its length is 4 feet 5 inches and breadth 
4 feet. The lowest line Is 8 feet 4 inches from the ground. 
The cave looks south-west. 

Portions of the inscription have been destroyed by rain 
water trickling over it. 

The third is in cave No. xxvi. This is a chaitya cave, 
containing the large image of the dying Buddha. The ins- 
cription is situated on the left side of the wall of the ante- 
chamber over the top of the left door of the cave leading into 
the left msle. Its length is 4 feet a inches, its breadth 2 feet 
2 inches, and it is 7 feet 9 inches from the ground. The cave 
looks north-west. 


in 1845, m the rains, with the Honorable Six E, Ferry, The inscriptions were 
again very carefully examined on the spot for three days. The name of 
Pravarasena was now distinctly visible, and X have been able to confirm my 
previous readings and to add a few letters, as well as some painted inscnp'* 
iions, which have been introduced in the copies now published. . I have also 
been under great obligation to Major R. 0iU for going round twice with tue 
over all thejcaves, and minutely examining the paintings, with which his 
fxloads over o%hteen \ 
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, Of the .smaller inscriptions, the largest .one’ is. In cave 
No. XXV. 'under the feet of' .a large image of Buddha, in front 
of the vault of the Chaitya. . ' 

The next is in the same cave on the opposite side, but only 
a portion Is preserved, owing to the rock having broken off. 

. The third, which Is in M%adhi, is in cave No. XL, under 
one of the arches in the left .side of the Vllite.' . 

The painted inscriptions are seventeen In number. 

There is one In the Chaitya Cave (No. viiL), over the 
head of a painted Buddha over the entrance.,. One is In 
No. IX., on the fourth right pillar under the foot of a standing 
painted Buddha. There are three in cave No. xvi., in the 
centra! large hall, on the right wall, one under a row of large 
Buddhas, and two others under a row of painted Buddhas ; 
the others are in caves Nos. i. and vi* 

In the cave No. xvn., in the left wall of the hail, near the 
corner, are the names of Rij4 Sibi under two of his images 
and close to them the word Indra can be made out under his 
painted image. 

In No. xxr., in the sanctuary, on the left side, under a 
row of seven Buddhas, are the names of the seven Buddhas, 
and a long inscription of one line under them. 

Mr. J. Prinsep has published the lower part {two lines) of 
an inscription from the Zodiac or Shield Cave (No, xvil), 
and the first line and portions of the succeeding four of the 
same inscription as “ Another from the same cave (supposed) 
to be more modern,” in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, voL v* p. 554. 

** Another inscription 'taken In facsimile from the stone,” 
published in the same plate, i$' the, complete one under the 
image of Buddha in cave No. xxv. 

The inscription on the entrance of a chamber containing 
an image of Buddha in the Caves of Ajonta,” voL ?. p. 342, 
■has escaped me, but I have added it from Mr. Prinsep*s plate. 
iDr. Bird has given in km work on the^ Caves of Western India 
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five lines (inconiplete) more than Mr. Prinsep of the iiiscnp*^ 
tions from the Zodiac Cave, and an exact copy of the five 
lines from the same cave, evidently from Mr. Prinsep’s copy. 
He has given the two parts of the same inscription as separate 
inscriptions. He has also published the inscriptions under the 
image of Buddha in cave No. xxv., and the broken one on 
the opposite side ; and the first nine letters of the long and 
most important of the Ajunta inscriptions from cave No. xvi. 
Messrs, Ralph and Grisly, to whom Mr. Prinsep was indebted 
for copies of the inscriptions, do not seem to have copied 
this. At all events neither Mr. Prinsep nor any one after him 
has taken any notice of it, 

I was given to understand by Major R. Gill that he has 
taken no copies of the larger rock inscriptions. He intends 
taking photographs of them some day. 

Mr. Prinsep was evidently misinformed regarding the 
incompleteness of the inscriptions, so that he remained satis- 
fied with making out a few letters with a view of ascertaining 
their age by comparison with other well-known alphabets. 
Dr. Bird’s copies ^how also that no great effort was made to 
secure complete copies. The Government of Bombay was 
liberal enough to employ Lieut. W. F. Brett to copy, the cave 
inscriptions. His copies of the Ajunta inscriptions were sent, 

I believe, to England ; but, judging of their character from 
two or three duplicates in the possession of our Society, 
they appear to be carelessly and inaccurately taken. It is, 
indeed, not possible for any person ignorant of the cave 
characters to take correct copies of these inscriptions. Many 
of the letters have been made out from taking advantage of 
the morning and evening light, and by patient application and 
study on the spot as well as at, home*' 


AjlJNTA INSCRIPTION.. FROM, ,CAVE No;,X¥l« , 

TransUtion, 

t. Having first saluted (Buddha who is renowned), in this 

' . worldTor the removal of the - ^ fire of misery of the, 
three worlds (about 9 letters lost), I shall -relate the 
genealogy of the king (or kings). 

2 A ■ Vindhya^sakti (flourished), whose power extended over 
the great and (brave?) — even by the angry 'devas (about 
10 letters lost), prowess in protection and liberality, the 
twice-born, illustrious in the world. 

3. In prowess comparable to Purandara (Indra) and Upendra 
iVish?iu\ earned by the might of his arm (about 13 letters 
lost), was the lion of the V^k^^aka race. 

4, Proud as a lion who has eclipsed the sun by 

the aggregation of (battles ?) (about 14 letters lost), has 
made enemies, and skilful in discussion (about 4 letters 
lost). 

Him . . . who conquered enemies, who has performed 

the duties of men and kings^ made the greatest 

effort regarding meritorious deeds Vidvakta (about 

4 letters lost). His feet, a lotus kissed by the rays of the 
jewels set in the crowns of kings. 

3 , Pravarasena .... (his) ■ son was, as the sun^s rays are 
proper to the expanding fresh lotus .... (about 14 letters 
lost) ; whose army was excellent to govern (to punish ?)~ 
to him was born a son, who conquered all armies. 

7, His son, the chief of kings . » (s letters lost) (adorned ?) 

the earth by Dharma ; Kuntala (about 5 letters lost) was 
the king's son, excellent (pravara),' powerful, liberal, and 
skilful in governing (pravara)., 

8. (About 4 letters lost) % • His son .... (about 14 letters 
lost) reign of Pravarasena . • . who when eight years old 
governed the kingdom well ■ 



a* KiS son (was ?). (4 letters lost) 'Deva Sena, in this world, 
whose beautiful enjoyments ' (about ,3 letters lost) Bopya 
(about 6 " letters lost)' earth,,, 'for the, king’s .■ power o'f 
;■ . merit ■ 

.to. ' Rajd , . * . (about 7 letters lost) .... the resort of good 
qualities,. . i , . . Illustrious. in the world (was) Hasti Bhoja 
. . . , . . pra^a . . . . . he . . . . whose breast was large and 
po\yerfa!, and (to h,im ?} whose eyes are like the lotus . . * . 

.' kshapi. 

1 1. (About 19 letters lost) . afterwards, he who resem- 
bled the elephants (at the eight quarters}, benefactor, 
humble , a favourite (of the king?), . « , . imitator of 
the conduct, indestructible. 

12. (19 letters lost) Ka^chata.... (one letter lost), who, 
possessing a mind inclined to the well-being of the people, 
for the happy and excellent protection of. . . . (4 letters 
lost). . . . ever kind as a mother, and easily accessible as a 
friend, flourished. 

13. (About 21 letters lost) by a (4 letters lost) 

the king, being at peace, entrusted his affairs (to his 
minister?) and, although accustomed to act without re- 
straint, abandoned all enjoyments. Then succeeded his 

son (about 14 letters lost) hara, .... (4 letters lost) 

^ . vihara isha^ia ..... whose prowess and glory were 
like those of Hari ; he Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Ko^ala 
Trikiii?a, Lafa, Andhra (conquered ?). 

14. (About 19 letters lost) by his faultless qualities. 

15. (About 9 letters lost) by his faultless qualities, the 

son of Hasti Bhoja, celebrated in this world, became the 
minister of that king—the whole earth. 

16. (About 20 letters lost) whose mind was firm, courageous, 
who was endowed with liberality, mercy, charity, was 
devoted to religion and governed the country with justice. 

8 - ; . ■ ■ ■ 


■ ; (-^58 r : , ; 

« « . » (was siirrouiided.witli) the rays of, g’lory, aiefcy, arid 
good qualities. 

■,17. /{About 6 letters lost) Haha (about ii letters. lost) -made 
the greatest increase of merit (about 3 letters not,, made 

: out .dearly) (about 6 letters lost)— lie — at .the time more 

, » « (wo.rks?). made prisons— life^ age{ wealth ^ aiicl 

'.happiness.,,.',' 

'1,8. ^ „( Words .altogether, of 17 letters not well, made, out,, but, 
evidently meaning), for the bene'fit of mother , a.'nd father, 
established the, house (cave: ?)■ (about 12 letters lost) . . . .. 
riidd,liata .... .in the great hill occupied by Bhujagendra. 

(About 6 letters lost) — pa — (about 10 letters lost) the 
spot covered with creepers, &c, — windows (three letters 
lost) — Vithivedika (2 letters lost) drakupramadya&xha , . . 

, . . the arrangement of pleasing pillars. 

20. (About 7 letters lost) cold (12 letters lost) Talasaiiniti 
(about 6 letters lost) delightful^ — (about 7 letters lost) 
(containing ?) the great place of rest, ndgeiidra palace, &c. 

21. (About 5 letters lost) ramara^ilsa (about 15 letters lost)— 
rays (about 3 letters lost) where the.re is an opportunity o,f 
enjoying extreme happiness. ' 

22. (About 3 letters lost) the. magnificence .of • kings’' .palace's 
...... the cave of Maiidara ' ,(abo'ut 20 letters.^ lost)— as..; 

, wished — (about 4 letters lost) ..... on t.Iie most, beautiful 
mou,nta,iii. ■ ■ . . 

'23. (About 4 letters lost) by me made? Videlia (about 16 
letters lost) — whose birth-name was, whose hiirnility was 
expanded by. pleasing favours, and whose rrilnd was not 

crooked. 

24. (About 3 letters lost) Laya (absorption) the glory of the 
crowns ■ of chiefs of gods (about 18 letters lost) ..... by 
circumstances was, Var^ha Deva, having enjoyed the 
pleasures of kings. 
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2 $. (About 4 letters lost) the good Sugata, the well-stored 
cloud, body of snake (about 6 letters lost) disposition — ■ 
as long as by the bright rays, so long ought inner hall to 

be. used. 

26. (About 10 letters lost) — the three jewels (i letter lost) (3 
letters not well made out) — the mountain resorted to by 
the great, and whose top is occupied by caves of various 
..kinds.' 

27. ' (About 10 letters lost) (may) the world, also— enter, froiB' 
the destruction of collective and individual evils, the 
painless, fearless, peaceful and excellent abode. 


AJUNTA INSCRIPTION on ROCK in CAVE No. XVIL 
Tmmldtion. 

1. {2 letters lost) Obeisance to the Muni, the great lord 
of the three Vidyds (Bauddlia collections) whose most chari- 
table act is the gift of Viliaras, their qualities and names 
are described. The king who has obtained life and by (2 
letters lost) the umbrella is held, had a son named Dhrita- 
rasli^ra, who had the white umbrella. 

2. (2 letters lost) This king^s son, whose countenance 
was beautiful like the lotus and the moon, was Hari Samba — 
his son of spotless wealth wa^ Kshitipdla &uri Sdmba. 

3. (4 letters lost) was Upendragupta, very famous and 
illustrious. Afterwards, his son, well known as Skdeha. 

4. (6 letters lost) for securing fame in the world (2 letters 
lost) basa — the king’s son celebrated in the world, was king 
Nila-pasa. 

5. (About s letters lost) Of illustrious fame was the 
celebrated Skdeha. After him, the increaser of the bright- 
ness of the king^s family and race 'was Kfishmd^sa. 


' ^ > 

6. (About 6 letters lost)' (the king’s) daughter named 
Ambichandr^, whose dress was white as the rays of the moonj 
with countenance like the. full moon, '.and whose peciiHar 
ornaments were humility and piety, was (his wife ?) 

7. (About 7 letters lost) (the succeeding words not well 
made out) (one letter lost). In his heart expanded like the 
lotus (about 5 letters lost) (three syllables) of beautiful form. 

8. Comparable to (Pradyumna] a (Cupid) and Samba 
(were) the two sons — the first was destined to rule th e earthy 
the second vhad) the name Ravi Samba. 

g, (About 12 letters lost) Asmaka'^ (one letter lost) su (one 
letter lost) appeared beautiful like the sun and moon. 

10. (About 1 1 letters lost) haniva— (about 4 letters lost) 
particularly cultivated the friendship (one letter lost) pranayo 
— always conducted themselves with unanimity and happiness 
(the two brothers). 

11. (About II letters lost) (3 syllables) whose punishment 
was (severe ?) produced from former actions, Vima Shima/i (?) 
regarding the younger (brother?) (about 3 sylla’^-^les not well 
made out) who has praised (Buddha ?) 

12. (About 10 letters lost) courage, mercy (2 letters lost) 
the ( chief ) king, the minister with the appellation Anitya, 
afterwards nurtured the great tree of merit, 

13. (About 10 letters lost ) nnn‘~-(about 2 letters lost) m 
(some letters lost) pana (i letter lost) attained great learning 
and exercised charity, mercy, happiness, friendship, forgive'^ 
ness, bravery, and wisdom, 

14. (About 12 letters lost) He wellxopied the pure con- 
duct of (former) kings, with still purer actions. 


^ Terj likely Ainburah4jut^8M?m, whose eyes were elongated lite. 
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' letters lost) (Gha) kara (4 letters' not well made 

out) in the same ' way the brotherhood of mendicants was 
loinid. increased. . 

16. (About I I letters lost) ya (i letter lost) (tikshana?) 
Loving (the mendicants ?) as his sons, full of compassion, by 
means of gifts of money left. 

17. (About 12 letters lost) makers instantaneously 

... attainment of the love and meditation of Sarvajnya (Bud- 
dha), and realities disappeared from the world ? 

18. (About II letters lost) mba (7 not well deciphered) 
by the water of glory, white as the rays of the moon, he 
beautified the whole world. 

19. (About 16 letters lost) moon (2 letters lost) H&ri 
(she^m), a moon among great kings, the benefactor of his 
subjects ; whilst protecting the earth, 

20. (About II letters lost)— wonderful accumulation of 
merit (2 letters lost) from whom the dawn of ornamental 
gifts of the earth of Stdpas and Vihdras— to the delight of the 
mountaineers. 

21. (About II letters lost) (3 syllables not well made out) 
the sounding (about 6 letters lost) (3 syllables) by the great-^ 
(4 letters lost) at the (insufferable) foot of the Sahya (moun- 

'■■■tain),'. 

22. (About II letters lost) The stupendous Chaitya of 
Munirdja (Buddha), this monolithic temple-jewel. 

23. (About 10 letters lost) having given plent}^, construc- 
ted a Chaitya here, difficult even^to be imagined by little 
minds (3 letters not well made out ) 

24. (About 13 letters lost) — Sh — conveyer of beautiful (a 
place) sweet, light, clear, cold, and plentiful water,* a magni- 
ficent place of rest, 


^ This evidently alludes to tho bsantlfal wateri^all and the collection of 
*w«tor below, the extremity of the valley In which-the cav«$ are^tuated. 
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.25* (About 14 letters lost) deiig'htfui in every way, at the 
extreniity, of tlie hill, towards the west, constructed the . great. 
Gaiidha-kud' (cave). 

26. (About II letters lost) whose actions are directed 
towards good ; for the attainment of the meditation ot Mu- 
nindranatha (Buddha) in this world may all wlshed-for wealth 
be. 

27. (About 14 letters lost) na— humble by him (may) the 
Ma?2c?apa (temple) so long as the sun destroys darkness by its 
rays lead to the dawn of good of the virtuous. 


AJUNTA INSCRIPTION' on ROCK in CAVE No. XXV. 

Translation. 

1, (Anxious for and) intent upon the good of the world 

(4 letters lost) a doer of good and happiness, the 

most excellent — the lord of Munis — who is unaffected by the 
three states — who is the source of all qualities — whose pure 
moonlight (halo or glory) is that of intense compassion.'^" 

2. He who was relieved from the round of deaths (trans- 
migration) obtained the state of freedom from decay and of 
immortality, and being of fearless mind obtained the state of 
eternal happiness and excellence which still makes of the 
worlds a city of peace. 

3. To him who is fruitful, plentiful, and substantial, 
obeisance and praise are becoming ; to him the offer of a 
single flower leads to the attainment of the fruit known as 
heaven and moksha (beatitude). 

4, For this reason, in this world, the reasonable being 
intent on doing good ought to pay intense devotion to the 


I, am aot sure whether I have rightly understood the Whole of this line. 
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1 athagatas, who are distinguished for praiseworthy attri- 
butes, who show great compassion to mankind, and whose 
heart is full of tender mercy. 

5. The gods, being liable to misery, are not glorious f- 
Fambhu, by a curse, had his eyes agitated by fright ; 
Krishna also, being subject to another, fell a prey to death. 
Therefore the Sugatas, relieved eminently from fear, are 
glorious. 

6. Even the grateful and good Muni, who w'as the chief 
ot the elders who propounded the institutes, and who 
meritoriously discharged the several duties of human life, 
caused to be constructed a mountain-abode of the Lord. 

7. It is becoming in Bodhisatvas, who have great opu- 
lence, and who are anxious both for worldly and for final and 
eternal happiness (moksha), that they should first perform 
glorious deeds. 

8. (It is said that) as long as its fame lasts in this world 
so long does the spirit enjoy delight in heaven, therefore 
glorious works, calculated to last as long as the sun and the 
moon, should be constructed in mountains. 

10. For the spiritual benefit of Bhavvirdja, the minister 

11. lof the very glorious A.smakaraja whose goodhearted- 

12 J ness has existed in various lives ; who is firm, grate- 
ful, of good intellect, learned eminently learned, in the 
doctrines of the A'chdryas and of the Suras and Asuras 
who knows people thoroughly ; who is the patron of the 
zealous followers of the very compassionate Samantabhadra 
(Buddha) ; who is of good speech and great by qualities ; 
who is the image of humility ; who is renowned in the world 
for good acts : — this great minister of the king, who gets 


^ Literally, liave their tiiumph intensely set.” 
f 'J'his refers probably to Aasj^nasaniti, and Bkvh spatyaiuti. 


'Works of immense labour, which may be exacted by force, per- 
formed by mild measures, whom resembled Ills son, the clever 
Deva,raja, who, after his father’s death , did credit to ' Ills 
dignity by his good qualities ; also for the good of - his own 
mother and ; father did Buddha-bhadra cause this Sugata 
■' abode to bC' constnicted (by- 'Devardja), having first called 
the good disciples and Bhikshos, Dharniadatta, and Bhadra- 
bandhu, who completed my house. 

13. May the inerits of this be to them and to tile worlds 
for the attainment of the great Bodhi fruit, renowned for all 

^ the pure qualities. 

14. He who, surrounded by his family in his youth, after 
learning the Bauddha institutes, became a mendicant, whose 
vows are many, whose heart is pure from good disposition, 
and who qualified himself as a guide for the eternal happiness 
(moksha) of the people*...... (about 20 syllables not well made 

out) 

15. (6 letters lost)— cha .(one letter lost)..... .yama (3 

letters lost) for the sake of the people produced (or 

much) (3 letters lost) greatly merit by him vipaka 

(3 letters lost) Ra/ia — happiness arises. 

16. Not to the worlds — (6 letters lost) (some words not 

well 'made out) top of hill. 

17. The house occupied by the Chief of Yogis (Buddha) 

(4 letters lost). established for the glory of his father.! 

The former one was (established) (by Navadribdhficinirya) 

for the prolonged happiness of the Saugatas (followers of 
Sugata or Buddha). 


This, no doubt, refers to Badd[ha*bhadra. 
t .Is the cave is for the merit of Demr^j^'sfiither, I presume Ms mother 
was living at the time of the inscription. 
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Painted imcription in cave No. TX, 

Some letters too disconnected for decipherment. 
Fainted inscription in cave No. x. 

the Cave (?) of the Chaitya, the most intelligent 

VipasyL’^ 

Bock irisGnptiom in cave No. ii. 

1. On the front rock — 

The charitable assignation of the place by Ghanavha 

Baaiaof.,.?” 

2 . Under one of the arches — 

“ The gift of Ghara-mukha (house-door) by VisidiiputraC* 

Painted inscription in cave No. xvi. 

The charitable assignation — ” 

*^The charitable assignation of the S£kya mendicant 
Bhadanta Dharmadatta. May the merit of this be the cause of 
attainment of supreme knowledge to mother and father and to 
all beings/* 

Another painted inscription in cave No. XVI. 

(The same as above.) 

Third painted inscription in cave No. XVir. 

The charitable assignation of Bhadanta Buddhaka. May 
the merit of this be the cause of attainment of supreme know- 
ledge to mother and father and to all beings. ” 

Fainted inscription in cave No. XVII. 

** Sihi Raj4, Indra. Bibi Indra.** 

Fainted inscriptions in caves No. L, II , and X. 

The charitable gift of Vriddhika ?’* 

*‘The charitable gift of the Up^saka...’* 

^^The charitable gift of Bhadanta Fraui^ha Dharma/* 

Of A'chirya Sadeva/’ 

9 


. Charitable ■assignation.-, .May the -010.1*11 ■ of this be td all 
beings,' for the release from misery... of Upasaka Mu-.iiindra...ri^ 

■ ‘Mlie charitable assignation ” 

charitable assignation of- Sikja mendicant Bba- 
danta B'hadra. ’V , 

«« 

The abode of Sivadeva Viduri’ 

Mock inmiption iri cave No. xxv., under a large Bcnlptiired 
image of Buddha. 

The charitable assignation of the Sakya mendicant Bha-- 
danta Giniakara. May the merit of this be to father and 
mother (and other members of the family?) and to all beings 
for supreme knowledge.’' 

Mock inscription in cave No. XXV. ^ tinder a serdptm^ed image of 
Buddha on the opposite side* 

^ ‘ The charitable assignation . . ... 1 

^^May the merit of this 

To all beings 

Painted inscriptions in cave No. xxi., under painted images of 

Buddhas. 

Vipasyt Sikhi Vkvabhd Kanaka Muni, Kisyapa, Sikjs 

Muni, Maitre (ya)” 

The charitable assignation of 54 kya-Bhikshu...May the 

merit of this be to father and mother and to all beings... 

Endowed with beauty and good fortune, good qualities and 

organs, the bright .protectors - of light.. .... thus become 

pleasing to the eye.” 


REMARKS. 

The most important of the inscriptlon.s is undoubtedly the 
one from the Zodiac or Shield Cave (No. xvi). It contained 
the names of seven or eight kings of the Vikkitoka dynasty ; 
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but only that of Vindhyasahti, the oldest and most eminent^ 
is preserved intact. By a strange fatality the inscription has 
been obliterated wherever a royal name existed, so that one is 
tempted to suppose that the destruction was intentional But 
the destructive influence of the rainy weather is sufficient to 
account for the gaps. The Inscription in its present imperfect 
condition would have almost failed to give us any valuable 
information : d^ut taken in connection with the contents of 
the Seoni copper-plate grants, deciphered and published by 
Mr. Prinsep in the 5th volume of his Journal, and with cer- 
tain passages in the PuraJias, I am enabled to point out a 
dynasty of Yavanas or Greeks in Central India, taking the 
lead in the performance of Vedic sacrifices, as well as execu- 
ting the most substantial and costly works for the encourage- 
ment of Buddhism. The Seoni copper grants mention a 
dynasty of kings of the VakdiJaka race or VakaiJaka country. 
I append Mr, Prinsep’s translation of this remarkable docu- 
ment. In his remarks Mr. Prinsep observed ‘‘neither the 
country nor the boundary villages mentioned, nor any of the 
said Raja’s family, can be recognized! The dynasties of 
Cuttack, the nearest resembling Vaktoka in sound, exhibit 
no such names as Pravarasena, Rudrasena, Pnthivisena, 
Rudrasena, and, again, Pravarasena, who successively 
ruled over this unknown province,’’ (p. 729 vol. v.) 

The name of Vindhyasakti is not given in the Seoni copper- 
plates, as the poet commences his account from Pravarasena ; 
but Vindhyasakti is stated in the Vishnu and some of the 
other Pura/2-as to have been the chief of the Kailakila Yavanas. 
The passages in the Vish?eu, Vdyu, Matsya, and Bhagavata 
pura/ias are too corrupt to be annexed. 

The Vayu-pur4??.a makes Pravarasena the son of Vihdhy- 
a,s'akti, and describes the performance of the same sacrifices by 
Pravarasena. as are noticed in the Seoni plates. The inscrip- 
tion clearly describes the king Vindhyasakti as belonging to the 
V4k toka race, whilst the Seoni grants^ mmtion Pravarasena 
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as the ornament of that race*; W.e are, therefore, fully justi- 
fied in assuming that Vindhya^akti was the father of Prava“ 
rasena of the V£kdi 5 aka dynasty. ' With this guide it is not 
difficult to disco¥er him in the inscription itself. The words 
Pravara and Pravarasena occur in the inscription shortly after 
the praises of VIndhyasakti. Mostly the word is used as an 
adjective, but in one place, 6th line, Pravarasena the king is 
no doubt meant. * The poet plays upon the adjective ‘fpra- 
vara” to show his own skill and scholarship, which are not 
profound. Rudrasena it is not easy to make out ; but there 
is the word w or vi preceding the word in line 9, from 
which ^ve may well assume that the name is Pnthivisena. 
(This at my last visit proved to be Devasena, the son, 
I presume, of Pravarasena.) In the Seoni plates we have the 
following genealogy — 

Pravarasena. 

Rudrasena. 

Pnthivisena. 

Rudrasena. 

Pravarasena. 

In the inscription I recognize, in addition to Vindhyasakti, 
the ist and 2nd Pravarasena, and his son Devasena, the 
three intervening names being lost, viz. , Rudrasena, Pnthivi- 
sena, and Rudrasena. 

Hasti Bhoja and his son do not belong to a royal dynast}^ 
In the 15th line the son, whose name is lost, is said to have 
become the minister of that king,” by which I presume one 
of the V^kteka dynasty was intended. The exact position 
of Variha-deva it is impossible to fix, on account of the 
extensive obliterations. Is he the Var^nga-deva of the 
VishTO-purd?ta ? . Theie is a Dharam Vardha noticed by 


^ Since these remarks were their correctness has teen fully cois^ 
firmed by the discovery 0! the word Fmvarascuasya ia the eighth line, in my 
last visit to the caves. 
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Mr. Prinsep in the Journ. Bengf. As. Soc., voL vlL, p. 636, 
but he appears to me to have been one of the earty Chalukyas. 

The ¥ikteka kin seem to have had something to do 
with Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Ko&ala, Trikiijf-a La^a, and 
Andhra, And as the verse speaks of Hari Vikramapratapa, 
very likely the countries were invaded or conquered by one of 
the kings. 

The situation of Vi.kaj{aka and its boundaries we have no 
means of finding. Mr. E. Thomas, in noticing an inscription 
close to the temple of Rudradeva at Warangal, states that 
the dominions of Rudradeva of Cuttack, in the 12th century, 
extended as far west as Vaka^aka. (Prinsep’s Indian Anti- 
quities, by Thomas, voL iL, p. 267.) This agrees with the 
situation of our Vaka^aka, in which, according to our ins- 
cription, was the city of Kanchanapuri, which was also in 
all likelihood the capital. A village of Vakai^aka is mention- 
ed in the Seoni plates. 

What is the meaning of Kailakila or Kolakila? Sir 
W. Jones’s pawdit thought that there was a country of this 
name in the south ot India, and the name of a fort called 
Kil-kil-Durga in a copper-plate grant was supposed to be 
confirmatory of the pa?2dit’s guess. 

Whether there was a country so named in Southern India 
or not, the resemblance of the word to Ghdlghdleh, an ancient 
city near Bimim, is striking. Mr. Masson, in an interesting 
paper on the Antiquities of Bamian (Beng. As, Soc., vol. v., 
p, 708), alludes to the remains of the city and citadel of 
Ghdighfileh. The evidences of Ghihlghdleh are, he says, 
numerous and extensive, proving that it must have been an 
important city.” If Vindhya^akti was a Yavana, or only the 
chief of the Kailakila Yavanas, it is not too much to suppose 
that they came from Ghhlghfileh, and brought with them the 
art of excavating caves, and also of adorning them with 
sculptures and paintings. 
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The magnificence of the palaces of Bactria has been noticed 
both by Fahiaii and Hiouen-Thsang, 

If Kaiiakila be supposed to be a Sanskrit adaptation of 
Ghiilghhleh, is it not probable that Vakd^akais an adaptation 
of Bactria? 1 am aware that Bactria is best known as Balkh, 
and its people as Bilhikas, or more correctly, Vdlhlkas. We 
have, indeed, in some of the PuraTz-as, the statement that 
three Bdhlikas succeeded the dynasty of Vindhyamkti. 

Those who have examined the paintings at the caves of 
Ajunta have arrived at the opinion that they are the handiwork 
of Bactrian Greeks. Some have supposed the paintings to be 
the work of Egyptian artists, and others of Italians, I reserve 
my remarks on the subject for another paper. 

Fahian, speaking of the palaces of Asoka, says ^Hhe 
palaces of the king within the town have walls the stones of 
which were put together by the genii. The sculpture and 
the carved work which adorn the windows are such as cannot 
be equalled by the present age ; they still exist ”* 

Asoka had a Greek governor over Surash^ra, and the 
Rudra Dama inscription tells us that this oIBcer ornamented 
the bridge over the Palatini. 

The beautiful sculptures at Bhilsa are undoubtedly the 
work of Greek artists ; but a short passage from Hiouen 
Thsang shows, that, long before his time, even the princes of 
Southern India adorned their palaces in imitation of those of 
Bactriana. In speaking of the convent of Avara**ila Samg- 
harama of Dhanakatcheka (Dhenuka Kata or Mah4 Andhra, )t 
he observes, An ancient king of this realm had built it to 

^ Xjaklley’s translation p. 25$, 

t IHiis, tlie name of a province which occnrs several times in ilie cave 
inscriptions, has been erroneously supposed to be the name of a Greek 
architect of the caves (Xeuocrates and Theogonus), — *J?he correct; rendering 
of the Chinese equivalent for the convent is, 1 venture to suggest, 
and uot Avamiia. 
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the honour of Buddha, and had displayed In k all the' magai- 
ficence of the palaces of Tahia (Bactrlana).’^ One would 
almost think that Hiouen Thsang was describing the Caves 
of Ajunta in the succeeding remarks : “ From thence to the 
south he made one thousand li^ and arrived in the kingdam of 
Tb-rm-Ide-tse-kla (DhanaksitchQka?).^ East of the capital the 
convent Fo~-po-clii4o-kia-lan (Purvasila Samgharama) has been 
built upon a mountain west of the town ; on the opposite 
side of the mountain the convert 0rf(^4o-shi4o4ui-lon( Avardsild 
Bamghdrdma] been constructed. An ancient king of this 
realm had built it to the honour of Buddha, and had displayed 
in it all the magnificence of the palaces of Td-hid (of Bdctriana).- 
The thick Woods by which it was surrounded, and a multitude 
of bubbling fountains, made it a charming abode. This con- 
vent was protected by the spirits of heaven, and the sages 
and saints Idved to walk about it and to inhabit it. During 
the space of a thousand years which have followed the 
Nirvawa of Buddha, thousands of lay people and of monks 
were seen, who came together to spend there the time of the 
retreat during the rainy season. When the latter terminated, 
all of them obtained the rank of Arlmif and departed flying 
through the sky. One thousand years after (the Nirvana) 
people of the world and sages went there to live together. 
But during the last century the spirits of the mountains have 
changed their feelings, and unceasingly show their violence 
and their wrath. Travellers are justly afraid, and dare no 
longer to go to that convent ; on this account it is com- 
pletely deserted in these days, and neither monks nor novices 
are to be seen there any longer. 

At a small distance, to the south of the town, there is an 
enormous rock. There FS-pi-wei-lda ( Bhdvavivehd ), the master 
of the ^astras, dwelt in the place of the 0-su4o (Asuras) 



^ Southern India. 
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\v siting ior thQ Tse-shi-pu-s^ (Maitre^&> hodhisatvA) to become 
and to dissipate his doubts.”^" 

Although we have long praises of the kings and ministers 
who caused the caves to be constructed, not a word is to be 
found either in the rock or painted inscriptions respecting 
the architects or Hmiiers. The names of the eminent Buddhist 
monks Buddha-bhadra, Bhadra-bandhu Dharmadatta, Gii/ia- 
kara, Buddhaka, Navardribdhach^rya, and'^Praudha Dharma, 
I have not been able to trace in works relating to Buddhism. 

In the inscription in cave No. xvii. we have the following 
dynasty : — 

Dhritar^shifra. 

Hari Samba. 

Sauri Samba. 

Ravi Sdmba. 

Upendragupta, Sk^cha, Nilapasa, Sk^cha, and Krisliaxadasa, 
appear to belong to another dynasty. The daughter of 
Knsh?^adasa (A'maehandr^) was the wife of Sauri Samba. 
These are all new names, but the Rdjas appear not to have 
been very powerful. The name of the founder of the first 
dynasty is lost. The name of a minister (probably of Ravi 
Samba) is given, and it would appear to be Anitya, There is 
no clue to the exact site of their kingdoms or capitals. 

In the inscription in the Cave No, xxv. we 'have only the 
name Asmaka-rdja, whose minister was Bhavvi-r^ja, whose son 
was Deva-r^ja, Asmaka is the name of a country, and hence 
its ruler is styled Asmaka-rija, In the Vardha-samhiti, chap, 
xi., V. II, A^aka is classed with Dr^vida, Videha, Andliraj, 
Damapura, Kanka^a, M^hishka, Kuntala, Kerala, 
and Kantipura, whose Svimi or lord, says Vardha, is Man- 
gala (Mars). Pa?dni also tells us that the king of Amiaka, as 
well as his son, ought to be called A.smald. 

Histoire de la Tie de Hiouen-Thsang, par Stanislaa Julien, Paris 1853, 

p. 188. 
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The iiiscriptlon offers a good insight Into some of the 
peculiar doctrines of Buddhism, but on this and on the age 
of the caves and inscriptions I must take another opportunity 
of writing. I may here mention, however, that the paintings 
are not older than the sixth or seventh century of the Christian 
era. 

The painted inscriptions require little notice. The names 
of the seven Buddhas agree with Mr. Prinsep's list. The 
verse regarding merit to mother and father, and to all living 
beings, I have met with engraved on the Kuden caves. 

The names of Rajd Bibi and Indra over two figures repre- 
senting him and his queen and Indra are fitly introduced in 
the illustrations of the Buddhist Pantheon. — The story of the 
R^ja is interesting, and I append a translation from the Mah^- 
bharata. 


Appendices. 

SEONI COPPERPLATE GRANTS. 

(From the Beng&l Asiatic Society's Journal voi. v., p. 729.) 

Translation, 

Of the Seal , — The irresistible edict (sdsanam) of the illus- 
trious prince of hereditary lineage, the ornament of Vdkd.taka, 
R4j4 Pravara Sena. 

Of the Copperplates , — Drishtamasi nama.* The illustrious 
Mahdrajd Pravara Sena of the race of Vishrturudra,t the 
rishi, performer of the several sacrifices of Agnishtoma, 
Aptoryamekta, Shorasyatirdtra Vajap^, Vrishpati, Sadyaskra, 
and the Chaturasvam6dha, ruled over the entire (province of) 
Vakdtaka. In his place { (succeeded) the superlative lord, 

* This might possibly be aa iuvocatxoa ia the usual form, but uodiviahy 
of the name of DrishjJamaai, of which the letters are quite distinct, is 
known. 

f [This should be read Vislmu Vriddha,]— B.. D, 

I This is distinctly [His sou was]. — B. D. 

10 : . 
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devoted t0 Bhairavi— happy iri' beirtgthe vehicle' of the' ofo'dif- 
like* SivallHga,— the great king of V^kitaka,- S'ri fin'dra Sena^.; 
grandson of Gotami, the daughterof the great Mtig Bha- 
van%a, f who was descended from a race' of cori'qderdrs en- 
titled to be i'naugurated with the nnsulHed water of Biiagifatlil 
(the Ganges), and who had bathed in the sanctified water of 
the Dasasvam'6dha sacrifice — the Bharaslva race. To' hinri: 
succeeded the diligent worshipper of Mahesvara, | the 
iTpright, benevolent, brave, heroic, moral, humble, highmiitd- 
ed, strict in religious observances, victorious through faith, of 
a soul free from' blemish, endowed with all these* virtues;— 
(who was) blessed with a century’s store of treasures, of the 
benefits of civil polity, of warlike armament, of children and 
grandchildren,- — who was as celebrated as Yudhisthira, the 
great prince of V£k4taka, Sri Prithivi Sena. To whom suc*^ 
ceeded the protected of the discus-holding divinity, § — the most 
©pulent Mahirdj^ of V^kitaka, Sri Rudra Sena ; — who was 
followed by the son of Prabhavatl Gupta, the daughter of the 
conformer to ancestorlal customs — ^the upright conqueror of 
his enemies — the great king of kings Sri Deva Gupta, — the 
protected of Siva — possessing the firmness of the Raj^s of the 
Satyayuga, — surpassing all of the V4k£taka princes, Mahar^j^ 
Pravara Sena, whose edict is (as follows) : — 

E'rnna Karyyarat£ge,ll in the iSth year of his reign, U on 
the 1 2th day of the light half of the month of Pliaiguna, to 
Deva Sarmdchlrya, chanter of the Stoa Veda,' of the Mod- 
gala tribe, and the Taitriya sect, is granted with the cere*^ 



^ White. The epithet signifies a devoted worshipper of Siva, 
f Or Bbavanilitlia (?) 

J Siva* 

§ Yish^^^. 

I^The.sOTse of this passage is obscure— one pawdit, by alteration to 

, would make it express « at a solar eclipse,” a common period 
for dating similar document?. 

f Pravardddhaman-rajja Samvat i?) 
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monies of sprinkruig. Ganges water, K^rata(?), and distribution 
of lOQ pans,-— the ■ village of Brahmapura, situated to the 
north of ¥atapura, to the west of Kinauhi-v^tak, to the south 
of Paravarajja-vatak, and to the east of Koilapur ; demarked 
by these several boundaries, and seated on the bankp of 
Karanja rivulet (?) 

Be it known to all our subjects, our functionaries, and 
agents, to all obedient ryots now and hereafter, soldiery, 
spies^~That with the u sal intent of such grants for the 
increase of our virtue, life, power, v/ealth and prosperity, 
here and hereafter, as well as for the divine favour, in the 
holy district recently conquered by us ( the said village is 
bestowed) free from military-billetingt (?)~where the R^ja*$ 
deer and cattle shall not graze J — not subject to provide flow- 
ers and milk.§ Where shall be neither spy, nor royal- 

chair, nor magazinell H ? in which the inhabitants shall 

not be liable to hhgir or forced labour ; along with its buried 
treasures and such like and with all its stock and the 
like ; — as long as the sun and moon shall endure, to be en-; 
joyed by him, his sons and descendants. Let none prevent 
or oppose, but defend (his possession) — and let him enjoy all 
increase by cultivation. Whoever shall disobey this order, or 
make encroachment or abstraction, by himself or through 
others, shall be liable to fine or punishment before the judicial 
authorities. 

Written by the pandit of the general Bappa Deva in this 
court of justice fDharmadhikarane). Whatever pious fame 


^ Bhartas cMi^nr^scha, 

t Avatacoliatrapr^v^sya— all the succeeding epithets laudatory of the 
jagir are equally far-fetched and obscure, 
t Ap^ramparagobalivarddah, 

§ Apashpakshirasandoha. 

II Achk^sanavarmangara (for §.g^m) > It was customary with to 

keep an A san or throne, a spy and armour, at each village. 

t AliTanathiairakrenidhanatra {tj Samyishtiparihara parihrita (?) 
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has accrued to princes of yore from similar acts should be re- 
membered^ and those who come hereafter should uphold 
them (?). The holy Vyas has the following two verses to 
this effect : — 

He who bestoweth land on Brahmans shall enjoy 60,000 
years’ happiness in heaven ; and he who resiimetli it shall 
abide an equal term in helL If he take away either by him- 
self or by others, his sin is equal to that of the slaughter of a 
hundred thousand cows. 

Wuso 7 i’s VisJmu Ptir&nd^ 474. 

*^After these, various races will reign, as seveirA'bhIras,* 
ten Garddhabas, sixteen &kas, eight Yavanas, fourteen Tushl- 
ras, thirteen Mundas, eleven Maunas, altogether seventy-nine 
princes, who will be sovereigns of the earth for one thousand 
three hundred and ninety years ; and then eleven Pauras will 
be kings for three hundred years. When they are destroyed, 
the Kallakala Yavanas will be kings ; the chief of whom will 
be Vindhyasakti ; his son will be Puranjaya ; his son will be 
Rimachandra : his son will be Adharma, from whom will be 
Var4nga, Kritanandana, ^udhinandi, Nandiyasas, Smika, and 
Pravlra ; these will rule for a hundred and six years. From 
them will proceed thirteen sons ; then three BahUks, and 
Fushpamitra, and Pdtumitra, and others, to the number of 
thirteen, will rule over Mekala, There will foe nine kings in 
the seven Kosalas, and there will be as many Naishadha 
princes. 

In Magadha a sovereign named Viwasphatika will estab- 
lish other tribes ; he will extirpate the Kshatriya or martial 
race, and elevate fishermen, barbarians, and Brahmans, and 
othe castes, to power. The nine Ndgas will reign in Padmd-^ 
vati, Kdtitipuri, and Mathurd ; and the Guptas of Magadha 
along the Ganges to Praydga.. ,A prince named Devarakshita 

^ I have foimd ihc name of this dynasty, and of some of ihc kings, in the- 
ei^ve in^icrlptionn, latter abo in e«tns^ 
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will reign, in a city on the sea-shore, over the Kosalas, Odras, 
Pundras, and Tamraliptas. The Guhas will possess Kalinga, 
Mdhihaka, and the mountains of Mahendra. The race of 
M^nidhanu will occupy the countries of the Nishadas, Naimi- 
shikas and K^latoyas. The people called Kanakas will possess 
the Amazon country, and that called Mhshika. Men of the 
three tribes, but degraded, and Abhiras and Siidras will occupy 
Surashtra, Avanti, Sdra, Arbuda, and Marubhdmi ; and 
Siidras, outcastes, and barbarians, will be masters of 
the banks of the Indus, Darvika, the Chandrabh%^., and 
Ka\siTiira.” • 

Legend of Sibi or King Usimrdy from chapters 130 and 131 of 
Agniparva of the Mahihhirata 

The gods Agni and Indra entered the court of king Usi- 
nara to try the piety of the king. Indra transformed himself 
into the bird Siyena ( the hawk ), and Agni into a Capota 
(pigeon), and then both entered the sacrificial chambers. The 
pigeon being afraid of the hawk, and being anxious to save 
its life, took refuge on the king’s lap. Upon this the hawk 
observed : king, all the princes look upon you as emi- 

nently pious, and I do not understand why you should be in- 
duced to commit an act wholly opposed to all kinds of duty. 
O king, I am starving with hunger, and therefore have every 
right to take this prey ; do not therefore prevent me from 
doing it from false motives of your duty. You will not be 
doing your duty in this.’’ The King replies, O great bird, 
this bird pigeon being afraid of you, and being desirous of 
saving itself, and of escaping from your annoyance, has come 
to me. Do you not see that I should be acting quite contrary 
to my duty if I were to betray him and give him over to 
you, since he came here in the full expectation of finding 
succour. O Siyena, I see that this Capota is frightened and 
trembling. He has come to me for his life. To refuse him 
assistance would therefore be meanness on my part, and I 
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aver that those who kill either a Brah'mafia or a'COW :( who is 
the mother of the people), or refuse shelter to one who seeks 
it in humble submission, deserve the same puoislimetit’^ 
Siyena, — King, food Js'the cause of the - whole creation, 
and it is its supporter -when created. It is that which enables 
animals, to assume life. One may live without anything else 
which is looked upon as indispensable, but not without food. 
O King, my life which is now kept away from my prey, will 
soon leave for a path which is free from ail danger. O pious 
king, my death will cause the ruin of my wife, children, &c* 
In preserving the Capota you do not preserve the lives of 
many. The duty which opposes duty is no duty, — it is sin. 
Duty is that which never conflicts with duty. Pray, there^ 
fore, consider the proper path of duty. 

King . — O great bird, your speech is very excellent. Are 
you the eagle, who is the king of birds ? You are undoubt- 
edly aware of what duty consists in. Your conversation 
is therefore certainly full of the knowledge of one's duty. 
It appears to me that there are very few things which you 
do not understand. I am therefore astonished how you counsel 
betrayal of a refugee, O bird, you are doing all this for 
getting food, but you can get it better In some other way ; 
you can satisfy your hunger either on a bull, or a pig, or a 
deer, or a bufifalo. These are all within your reach 3 ~you can 
have anything else here that you may desire/’ Sige7ia . — O 
king, I do eat neither pigs nor bulls, nor deer. Nothing else 
will do for me, O great Kshatriya ! God has appointed this 
Capota for my prey, and I therefore pray you to deliver it to 
me. The , Siyenas have from time immemorial been in the 
habit of eating Capotas. O king, if you want the support of 
a stout trunk, do not go for assistance to a delicate plantain 
stem/’- King . — makeover to you the territories of Sivi, 
and am also ready to give you anything except this bird 
which seeks shelter from me.’ O great bird, say what you 
would desire me to do that you, may be induced to leave it. 1 
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^iiall do aiiy thing blit give tip this bird/’ Biyena , — 0 kiiig* 
tJAinara ! if you desire to save the life of this bird, give me 
feo much df your as wodld . suffice' td ^ balance its 

iveight: /fhdt satisfy rrie/’ am tharikful to you,’^ 
feplied thd Ming, “ for what yod ask, arid shall be glad to 
iveigh out td yoii flesh from niy own body duririg the' course 
df the day.” The’ Ming theredpon taking out a portidii of the 
flesh of his body begad to' balance it with the Capota, but the 
bird wdiild always weigh heavier than the flesh, although the 
feirig went on making additions from his flesh. When U^lnara 
had exhausted all his flesh, he placed his whole body in the 
scales to balance the bird. Siyeriri then declared that he was 
Indra, and that the Capota was Agril^ arid they came there to 
the R^ji’s saCriflc'iai chambers to know Dhatma. You are 
an embodiment of Dharma itself, 'the fact of your having 
cut off flesh from yodr body would spread your fame through--* 
but the world. As long as your name is remembered, you 
will be known as righteous, arid enjoying the several states 
df happiness promised us hereafter.” So'saying Siyena re- 
turned to the heavens. The pious king, too, after filling the 
world with his piety, followed it. 

The story is also related briefly in the Kath4-sarita-sdgara 
Lumbak Taranga, 7. 


III. 

Transcript, and TrAmlation of the Sah or Eudrd Ddma 
Inscription on a Rock at Junagur ; also of one of Skanda--- 
gupta on the northern face of the Rock ; with some brief 
Remarks on the Sah^ 6 upU, and Valabhi Dynasties. 

The Sah ” inscription, the revised facsimile and transla- 
tion of which have this day been submitted to the Society, 
was deciphered and published by Prinsep in the seventh volume 
of the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, p. 334* Mr. E. 
Thomas has republished the same in his admirable edition of 
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FVuisep, and lias added to revised translation; of tlie 
by Professor H. H. Wilson, based on. an^ independeiit ;' trans» 
oript of the original which Mr. Thomas liad prepared wltli 
much care from the improved facsimile, of Messrs.' Westergaard 
and Jacob, published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for April 1842. 

Professor Wilson’s translation is anything but an improve'*^ 
ment. Having secured the services of a young Brahman who 
possessed a moderate knowledge of Sanskrit and of the cave- 
character, I induced him to study the character well, and 
employed him last year to take copies, leisurely and carefully 
of the three large inscriptions on the Jiinagac? rock, the third 
being the celebrated edicts of Asoka. The copies were 
brought to Bombay and carefully gone over, but, not being 
quite satisfied, the young Pajidit was again sent to Jundgac?, 
where he and- another person copied the inscriptions, but 
independent of each other, and afterwards took facsimiles on 
paper and on cloth. The copies made by the hand in small 
letters were sent to me in Bombay, whilst the copyists re- 
mained at ^nnigSid to receive suggestions, &c., from me. All 
possible variations having thus been carefully considered with 
my learned Pa?Eij?it Pandurang-gopdia Padhy^, the mature 
result is now presented to the Society. I found the copies of 
Messrs. Westergaard and Jacob very useful as guides, but in- 
sufficient for the purpose of decipherment. 

The translation of the so-called Sah inscription differs in 
many important particulars from that of Mr. Prlnsep. The 
name of the lake Sudar^ana occurs at the very commence- 
ment, but is not recogniased by 'him. Mr. Prinsep’s Ariddma 
is only a mislection of Rudra Dima from the imperfect 
facsimile. 

An historical fact of great importance in my translation 
is, that Rudra Dama appears, to have been a grandson of 
Svdmi Chashtan, and not his son. The inscription contained 
the father’s name, but that part' of it Is, unfortunately, com- 
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pletely lost. The names of the countries, as: I read ' them, 
over which Rudra Dama ruled, are also somewhat different. 
The names Ankara and Avanti occur in Padumivi’s inscription 
in one of the Ndsika caves ; the others need not detain us 
here. 

The name of the actual builder of the bridge is not the 
Palilava Mavya or contractor, as rendered by Mr. Prinsep, 
but the Pahlava minister of Rudra Ddma, named Suvisaklia, a 
Sanskrit adaptation, I think, of the Persian name Siavaksha. 
His father’s name, as I make it out, is Kulaipa, and Siavaksha 
appears to have been the governor of Alnarta and Sur^shiJra, 

This inscription offers materials for many observations, but 
I must, reluctantly, postpone making any to another oppor* 
tunity. 

In the second inscription we have the names of Skanda- 
gupta and of Par^iadatta and his son Chakrapalita. 

Skandagupta is undoubtedly the monarch whose name 
has been discovered in coins, on the Bhkdri LdiJ, and on the 
Kuhaon pillar. To-day I have fulfilled the promise I made in 
my paper on Kalidasa (Jour. Bom. Br. R. A, S., vi,, p. 207,) 
of furnishing a translation of the remaining Jun^gac^ inscrip- 
tion, Mr. Thomas has remarked that ‘*up to this time no 
more satisfactory account of its purpose and contents can be 
given than is to be found in the brief notice published by 
Prinsep in Appril 1838 (Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities by Thom- 
as, vol. i., p. 247).” All that Mr. Prinsep found was an 
allusion to Skandagupta, one of the Gupta family,” &c. It 
appears that Par^^adatta was appointed governor of Suri-sluJra 
by Skandagupta, and the son of Parnadatta named Chakra- 
pd-lita with two sons were in office in the same province. The 
Sudar^ana lake appears to have given way in the 130th year 
of the Gupta K^la, or Gupta era ; it was repaired seven yeais 
after, in the 137th year of the Gupta K 41 a by Chakrapalita, 
who also erected a temple to Vishnu on the top of the Jayanta 
11 
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hill, or the bill of Girnar, in the 138th year of the same 

'.era**'. 

essay': on Kdliddsa 1 remarked in a foot-note that 
thC' Kiihaon pillar inscription ■ is dated ^ the ' 141st year , ■ 
of the Gupta dynasty, in the reign of Skandagupta, and not 
after his decease, , as deciphered by Prinsep. ’^ The present 
inscription leaves no doubt of the correctness of my interpreta- 
tion, and will enable us to fix the chronology of the Gupta ■ 
and Vaiabhi monarchs with some certainty. 

The position of Skandagupta in relation to the Gupta era 
being now placed beyond doubt, the other dates of Chandra- 
gupta, Samudragupta, and Budhagupta, as made out from 
inscriptions, must now be granted to commence from the 
Gupta era. 

The dates obtained are, Chandragupta Vikramiditya 82 
(Udayagiri Inscription) and 93 (Sanchi inscription), Skanda- 
gupta 141 in the Kuhaon pillar inscription, and Budhagupta 
161 in the Eran pillar inscription. Colonel Cunningham is 
mistaken in supposing that the Kuhaon pillar inscription has 
the date 133, and that it refers to Skandagupta’s death 
(Bhilsa Topes, p. 114). 

At the next meeting I shall produce proofs to show that 
the Valabhi plates are dated in the 8aka Nripa K^la, and that 
the symbol which has been hitherto read 300 represents the 
fourth century of the Christian era, and is different from those 
on the coins. 

As the Valabhi era is found in Colonel Tod’s Sooinath ins- 
cription to have commenced in a.d. 381, Skandagupta must be 
placed in a.o. 448-459, with a margin of five or ten years on 
each side. 

The Valabhi plates bear dates, in my opinion, from 310 to 
365 8aka K^la, I e. from A. o, 388 to a.d. 443* The Valabhi 
dynasty, of which BhaiJa-rka Senipati was the founder, dates 

^ la the present uiscriptiou the hill ia cal ied XJrjnyata. Homitcharya, 
la Ms eulig it Ujjayania niui Baivata, 
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Dhruva Sena' 
■ B£14ditya. 


Dharasena. Dro^^a Sinha. Dhmvasena. Dharapa?5i5a. 


Guha Sena/ 


Dhara Sena* 


;Siliditya ot' 
E)'"ha'rmiditya. 


Kharasrraha. 


Siladitya Deva, Kharagraha. Dhurvasena 


E>liara:::'.:Sena 


Siiadiw'a. 


its' rise, therefore, shortly before Skandag'upta,: a: fact borne 
oiit by a comparison of the alphabetical characters of the 
monumental records of the Gupta dynasty and of the copper- 
plate grants of ValabhI.' I may here remark, that 'Dr. MilFs in- 
terpretation of the BliisJari Lit is most defective ; and the gene- 
alogy of the Vaiabhi dynasty has not yet been correctly given. 

I should be thankful to any lover of antiquities for procur- 
ing for me a fresh facsimile of the Bhkiri Lit inscription. I 
* may now warn writers on Indian antiquities against implicitly 

receiving as correct the names given by Dr. Mill of the female 
connections of the Guptas, nemely, Lichchavi and Kum^ra- 
devi, or of MahMaitya and Mahendragupta, which in my 
humble judgment are not to be found in the inscription. 

The correct genealogy of the Vaiabhi dynasty is, I think, 
as under • 

Sendpati BhaiJarka, 
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Coloiiei Cunmngham ri^ht in placing the Gupta era in 
A*0. 318, but in admitting the . Guptas 'noticed by Hioiien- 
■Thsang amongst the -successors of, Skandagupta he committed 
a grave error, which has been correctly and fully exposed by 
Mr. Thomas, who is, however, I think, himself wrong again 
in placing the Sihs of the coins as' early as, the second and 
first century before Christ and to a brief consideration of 
this point I shall now' proceed. 

On comparing the alphabetical characters of the inscrip- 
tions in the reign of Padum^vi, the A ndhra king, at Nisika, 
Karlen, and Kanheri, with those of the Rudra Ddma or Sah 
inscription, no doubt the Padumdvi inscriptions will appear to 
be the older of the two. 

This Padumdvi or Puloman was pronounced long ago by 
Wiiford to be identical with Siri Pulomai of Baithan, or 
Paithan, on the Godavery, mentioned by Ptolemy Claudius. 
Professor Lassen has also pointed out the identity. I have 
found a new inscription of Padum^vl on a tank on the Nan£ 
Ghit; there is no reason to doubt that Padum^vl, the A'^iidhra 
king, was a contemporary of Ptolemy, and that he flourished 
about A. D. 120. Ptolemy in noticing Ozene or Ujjayini 
mentions it as the royal residence of another king, whom he 
calls Tiastanus. This Tiastanus is, in my opinion, no other 
than Svtoi Chash^Jana of the Rudra Ddma inscription. If 
we grant that Chash^ana was a contemporary of Padumivf 
and Ptolemy, we can well allow that Chash^ana’s grandson 
Rudra Dima, twice conquered S^takar?d, lord of Dakshi/^a- 
patha, who was in all likelihood Gautamiputra, the son of 
Padumivi 

Within fifty years of Padum^vi’s death the A ndhra dynasty 
ends, a misfortune no doubt brought about by the rising 
power and personal qualities of Rudra D^ma* I have already 
stated that a comparison of the alphabetical character of the 
inscription shows that Rudra Dima flourished shortly after 
Padumivi ; I have also assumed that we must place the rise 



:0l the Gupta, dynasty in A. . and as there are cog’ent 
reasons for believing that the Guptas succeeded the Sahs/' 
the date of about a . d . 200 for Rudra Dtoa appears not 
incompatible. I may here remark that the most distinguished 
monarch of the Satakar?ii or A^ndhra dynasty was Gautami- 
putraj the son of Padumavi. He appears to have extended 
his conquests over AwakaC?), Asmaka, Mudaka, Surashifra, 
Kukura, Apar4nta, Anupa Vidarbha, and Akaravati (or Al^ara 
and Avanti ?), and all those provinces over which a Kshatrapa 
or satrap of the Parthian dynasty (Phrahates ?) ruled imme- 
diately before. This I make out from the inscriptions. 
Gautamiputra boasts of having established the glory of the 
£^atavahana family, of having defeated 5akas, Yavanas, and 
Pahlavas, and of exterminating the descendants of Khagar^ta 
(PdH), Kshaharata (Sanskrit), (Phrahates?) 

The countries which are recorded at Nasika as having been 
conquered by Gautamiputra are the very ones over which 
Rudra Dima appears from the Jun^gaciJ inscription to have 
established his sway, with, in addition, Sauvira, Nishada, 
and A riarta. 

The Parthian king Naliap^na, the exploits of whose son- 
in-law Ushavad^ta are recorded at N4sika, clearly flourished 
before Ghashifana and Padumivl. The success with which 
Ushavadata conducted his expedition to Malaya or Malabar 
from the north through the Deccan, shows that the princes 
of Paithan and of Maha-Andhra could not have been very 
powerful. I was strongly inclined to look upon Gautami- 
putra as the founder of the Fdlivdhana era, but the claims of 
Nahaphia appear to be much more probable. 

I cannot help pointing out the great similarity of the titles 
Zathoii korano and Zathou vahano to Satakanii and /S'ata- 
v4hana respectively. I am inclined to look upon Kadphises 
as Sipraka or Sikrapa, the founder of the so-called Alidhra 
dynasty, Krisii?ia his brother as Kanerki, and Su-hermoeus, 
the predecessor of Kadphises, as Susarman the Kanwa. If 
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further analogies, be required, i may point out, the ' similarity' 
of Atliro to A jidlira, , and of Ado^ to A.'dha, also of Athro 
Pharo to A ndhrabhrit, the former class of words occiiring on 
the- coins of Kadphises and Kanerki, the' latter ' in the 
FurAnas and inscriptions. The titles Rao Nana Rao on the 
coins of Kanerki are more common in the Deccan, the former , 
seat of the A ndliras, than In any other part of India. I am 
also strongly inclined to look upon the name of Ndiid Ghfit - 
as coming* from Nanaia. It contained in a cave or recess, at 
its top, images of the founder of the Satavihana dynasty, 
also of the chief of the Mardthas, of Kumdra 5atavdhana and 
Kumaro Hakusiri, and of another Kumara whose name is 
lost but begins with Bha. The word Kumdro also occurs in 
some of the Indo-Scythic coins. The above remarks regard- 
ing the founders of the Andhra dynasty I offer rather as 
speculations, with the object of directing attention and 
inviting discussion, than as the mature results of deep re- 
search. 


SA"H OR RUDRA DA'MA INSCRIPTION, JUNAGUR. 

TranddUon. 

To the Perfect One. This Sudar^ana lake, being from 
Garanagara (Girinagara) to the foot...... (about 13 sylla- 

bles lost)...... constructed in its length, breadth, and height, 

of unbroken masonry, and strong in all places, so as to rival 
the hill-region itself...... (4 syllables not well made out) (4 syl- 
lables lost) (2 syllables)...,.. (about 16 syllables lost) 

having been.... ..constructed.. i... with thecauseway and with 

the nicely reconstructed cornices and parapets...... (9 syllables 

not well, made out) fabout 25 syllables lost) and other 

means is in an excellent condition. ■ 

This work gave way in the 72nd year, Mlrgasirsha, 
month, and dark half of the moon, of Rajh Mahd Kshatrapa 
Rudra D^man, whose name is oft repeated by, the . great, the 



g'raadson of Mahakshatrapa Chash^ana of well-accepted 

(propitious) name (about 25 syllables lost) the son of 

f name lost, with some adjectives) on account of the 

rain having poured down heavy showers everywhere, convert* 
ing the surface of the earth into an ocean, and by the power- 
ful current of the gold-sand^ river Paldsini and other rivers 

of the Urjayata hill, the embankment was carried away 

(about 18 syllables lost) (3 sjdlables not well made out) 

whilst employing proper devices the waters, agitated 

by a hurricane, destroying the hill-top trees, walls, towers, 
collection of houses with stories and doors, and whose terrible 
force was fierce as the deluge, washed down, fallen and dis- 
mantled (16 syllables lost), stones, shrubs, networks of 

creepers (gave way) down to the bottom of the river. 

Through a broken passage of 420 cubits’ length, and of 
the same breadth, and 75 cubits deep, the whole of the water 
escaped, and converted (the lake) as it were into the (arid) 
country of Marwar. 

Afterwards ? by (6 syllables not well made out) {22 

syllables lost) for it(or this lake) the Maurya Raja Chan- 

dragupta (4 syllables lost) his (governor?) Syena 

Pushpagupta of Sur^slijEraf caused to be made and by the 

celebrated Yavana Rd-j^. of Asoka Maurya named Tushaspa 
having been repaired, he ornamented it with cornice and 
parapet. By him (Tushaspa) the work was made worthy of 

the king. Seeing the cornice in the hiatus the extensive 

bridge (12 syllables lost) uninterrupted royal prosperity 

from his childbirth (3 syllables lost, 4 syllables not well 

made out) who was wooed by all classes approaching for 

protection as their king, who except in war had taken the 


This adjective is applicable to the other rivers by a difeeat gramma- 
tical construction, 

f ilasli^nya'’ only is visible, “su” it is believed is lost. In dramatic 
nhraseolo'^y BasMrlya may mean brother-in-law, 
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true vow never in his life to kill a hmtian beiiig*’......the liilling” 

of an equal and opposing enemy and liberality,..,.. (9 syllables 
not decipherable...... about 13 syllables lost)...... who has 

shown mercy to those people who were themselves ' at his feet 
..... .protected by him.'. . . . .city . never afflicted by tliievesj ser- 
pents, wild animals, and diseases.>..'.^".the lord of the countries 
of eastern and western A'karivati (or Alcara' and Avanti), 
Anupadem, Anartta, Surashi^ra, A.sva Kutcha ( or Bhariika- 
cha?), Sauvira, Kukura, Apar^nta, Nisbada,t &c., conquered 
by Ms own might, and the people of which are well affected ; 
who rooted out the Yaudehyas,{ who became slaves to jeal- 
ousy at the renown of his title of hero ; who, without trea- 
chery, after twice thoroughly conquering Satakarni, lord of 
Dakshi?2^patha, did not completely destroy him, on account 

of their near connection, and thus obtained glory (one 

syllable) .(about 8 syllables lost) of great exploits, by the 

re-establishment of deposed kings, by properly raising his 
hand by gifts,) has repeatedly earned the love of 

Dharma ; who has secured great renown by his complete 
study of the theory and practice of the great sciences of 
grammar, polity, singing, philosophy, 8 ic.; who was skilled 
in the sciences of (managing) the horse, the elephant, the 
chariot, the sword, the shield, close fight, &c. (about 9 syl- 
lables lost) ; whose attacks on his enemies’ army are impetu- 
ous and effective ; who is always of a charitable, courteous, 
and obliging disposition ; who is munificent ; whose treasury 
overflows with abundance of gold, silver, diamonds, lapis- 
lazuli (Vardurya), and jewels, acquired by just and proper 
taxes and duties and tribute ; whose speech is graced by 
clear, simple, sweet, admirable, and beautiful sentences in 
prose and poetry (13 syllables lost) ; whose beautiful form 

# Or any living being. 

“I* In the original it is called Hishada. 

% The Yaudbeyas are an old warlike tribe noticed by Pfudni, and In all 
likelihood were the ancestors of the Judeja Eajputs, 



has the best marks and qualificattons in gait, height, , voice, 
walk, ct)lour, vigour, streng*^^ &c.; who himself acquired the 
title of Mah^kshatrapa (protector of warriors), who won nu- 
rrierous garlands of flowers in the Svayamvara ceremony 
of the daughters of kings ; by this Mah^kshatrapa Rudra 
0 toan (some syllables not Well made out) (for) cows and 

Brahmans (15 syllables lost) and for the increase of his 

merit and fame, by gentle means, exacted taxes and forced 
labour froni the people of the city and country, and by a liberal 
amount of money from his own treasury, iri ho great length of 
time, constructed the bridge of three times the length and 

breadth (6 syllables lost) (3 syllables) (10 syllables lost) 

caused the most deiiglitfui lake (Sudarsanataram) to be 
made.. 

On account of the largeness of the gap, the undertaking 
was forbidden by the king’s advisers and executive officers, 
although possessed of all the qualifications of ministers, and 
not disinclined to encourage enterprise. The people, losing 
all hopes of the construction of the bridge, raised woeful 
cries, when the work was executed by the Palhava minister 
Suvisd-kha, the son of Kulaipa, appointed by the king to look 
after the welfare of the people of towns and districts, and for 

the protection of the whole of A inarta and Surash^ra who 

(SuvLs^kha) by the proper dispensation of justice in temporal 
and spiritual matters secured the love of the people ; who 
was powerful, patient, active, free from pride, great, uncon- 
querable, the estabiisher of religious fame, and the increaser 
of the glories of his master. 


SKANDAGUPTA’S INSCRIPTION ON THE NORTHERN 
FACE OF THE JUNAGUR ROCK. 

Translation. 

To the Perfect One. Vislmu, who snatched from Bali for 
the happiness of Indra that wealth (i?r() which is worthy of 
12 - 
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enjoyment by his beloved (devotees), and which .was carried 
off for a long time, who cdn.quered misery, and' who: is the 
constant asylum (or light) of that Laxmf ■ whose residence is 
the lotus, and who is ever victorious, may he be glorious ! 

' \ Afterwards he., .'and who by his own arms obtained 

glory (pardkrama), and who is the ' most distinguished king 
of kings, the destroyer of the poison by means of Garucfa 
(king of birds)... . ..contempt, of the pride of kings (kingly ser- 
pents'i buoyed up (with holding up the hoods of) chivalry 

and pride The asylum of kingly qualities, of great wealth, 

who, on his father attaining the friendship of Devas (i e., on 
his father’s death), humbled his enemies by his might, and 
possessed himself of the earth, which contains the (gems) 
of the four oceans, and which is skirted by rich countries ; 
May he, Skandagupta, be glorious.... by whose ever-increa- 
sing success his enemies in Mlechcha countries, whose pride 
has been destroyed from the root, were, as it were, conquer- 
ed, and were ashamed to show their faces. 

4. Laxmi, having with a firm mind well considered the 
causes of good and bad qualities, rejected, one after another, 
sons of kings, and at last married him herself. 

5. Whilst this king was governing the earth no one 
amongst his subjects departed from the path of duty (dharma), 
or suffered, or was poor, vicious, miserly, guilty of punish- 
ment, or suffering from extreme misery, 

6. Having conquered all the world and humbled the pride 
of his enemies, and having established (rakshakas) protecting 
officers in all the countries, he began to think intently. 

, 7. What person' is there who is, at ,once respectable and far- 
seeing, humble, and with faith, full of wisdom and memory ; 
Who is endowed with truth, straightforwardness, liberality, 
moral worth, sweetness, talent, .and glory ; who is devoted 
and attached, manly, and with intellect clear on all religious 
doctrines ; who is full of gratitude, and devoted to the good of 
mankind ; and who by righteous. means is able to earn wealthy 
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to preserve and increase it, and to spend it on proper objects? 

Who is there qualified best to govern all the districts of 
Surishira amongst all my servants ? Yes, I know surely, only 

Paraadatta is competent to bear the burden. 

In this way this king of kings, meditated for successive 
days and nights, and with firm resolve and earnest entreaty 
appointed (him) for the good government of the country of 
Surdsh^ra. 

The Devas obtained rest after appointing Varu7ia to the 
west, so the king by appointing Par?^adatta to the west felt 
secure. 

His (Par?iadatta’s) son, full of filial duty, was, as it were, 
the victorious Par^tadatta, divided into a second selfsame 
spirit, who was brought up as his own (dear) self, whose mind* 

was serene, whose form was beautiful as that of Cupid, 

in keeping with the form, beautiful and variegated* whose 

acts were ever truthful... ...and whose face resembled a lotus 

in the hand of awakened Laxmi ; who was generous to those 
who submitted to him-, and he who- was distinguished by the 
name of Chakrapalita flourished in this world ; popular, who. 
made his father greater by his (good) qualities ; in whom ever 
dwelt power tempered by mercy, humility, morality, bravery 
that boasts not, charity, cheerfulness, talent, freedom from 
debt, restless energy, beauty, contempt of the mean, freedom 
from pride, courage and generosity.. 

These various qualities in an eminent degree resided in 
him without interruption. There is no one- in this world to 
be compared to him in (good) qualities. 

He being endowed with all (good) qualities became worthy 
of example to mankind. 

The father (Parwadatta), having recognized these and 
other greater qualities, himself appointed him (Chakrapalita).. 
He then protected the city better than his predecessors. 


* The poet play« apou the word which is repeatedly introduced. 


He availed himself of the bravery-of' his" two arots, did; not 
depend on others, nor did he cause distress to any from pride' 
but punished the wicked in the town. 

The people placed implicit confidence^ and studying; the 
character of the people he pleases them as if they were his 
children, with Gheerfulness, sweet conversation, civility, liber* 
ality, by the familiarity oi social intercourse.....* by devotion 
to Brhmanism, powerful, pure, charitable according to the 
rules (paths S he enjoyed such pleasures as he could without 
transgressing wisdom, religion, and prosperity. 

^ ^ * ; what wonder that he (who was descended) 

from Paiv&adatta should be virtuous ? Is warmth ever caused 
from the moon, which is cool as a collection of pearls and 
aquatic lotuses ? 

Afterwards, when in the course of nature the rainy season 
arrived after the hot season, it rained copiously and continu- 
ously for a long time, by which (the lake) Siidansana bursl; 
(its embankments ?) — When a century of years plus thirty 
passed, in the sixth day of Bhddrapada, at night, counting 

from the era, of Gupta (Guptasya Kdla) and the rivers 

of the sea (wives), arising from the Raivata (mountain), and 
pent up for a long time, and also the Palddnl, shining with 
its (golden) sands, again as usual proceeded (rolledj towards 
their lord (the sea), the friendly Urjayata, observing the flow of 
love on the part of the ocean, and spread, as if: were, his 
river-hands ? 

All the people, frightened and crying to one another 
what to do and how to do, were all night or morning* and 
evening) thrown into still greater consteniatioii. 

The Sudanmna (good-looking) lake in this world ins- 
tantly became ill-looking (was destroyed). 'Would the Siidar- 
.vana, whose appearance was like that of the sea, be ever filled 
with water (letters -lost)...,. '.he being greatly devoted to 

his father having put forward Dharma (which is always) of 

beneficial sequence to Its. observers... ...for the benefit of the 



kiBg and of a century of Samvatsaras (years) 

pfea thirty seven { having passed . , .Chaitra ( month 

Chaitra)...,...,.and whose might is known Having pleased 

the gods by ghee and obeisances, and the twice-born by 
gold, and similarly the people of the city by entertaining them 
with proper civility, and also servants and respectable friends 

by gifts On the first day of the first demilunation of the 

(first) month of the Grlshma season (latter half of summer), 

In two months, in the best manner, he with great courtesy, 
and by expending immense wealth, constructed \vith great 
effort...... whose total length is loo cubits, and breadth 68 

cubits, height (7 ?) persons (men's height)...... 

(200 cubits?) with well-set stones the SudarA’ana 

lake (destined?) to last till the deluge, and also and whose 

bund (setu) is ornamented and in which the chakravaka 

(heron) and the geese beautiful water as long as the 

sun and moon...... May the city be prosperous and populous ! 

May its sins be removed by hundreds of Brahmans sing- 
ing the Vedas.....,century of years, also (may they be saved 

from) all kinds of evils, and from famine the arrangement 

of the description of the construction of the Sudar^ana lake 
is finished. 

The destroyer of the pride of haughty enemies of great 

fortune, a banner of his race, the lord of the whole earth 

(10 syllables lost) (4 syllables not well made out) (14 

syllables lost) the protector of the Dvipa the lord of the 

great (4 syllables not well made out) for the suppres- 
sion of enemies his son endowed wnth his own qualities, 

who (son) has offered his soul to the feet of Govinda (Vish^^u^, 

by him (about 14 syllables lost) and havingbeen to the 

lotus- feet of Vish?2a whom the people of the city have sub- 

mitted on account of his exploits, by him, with a great ex- 
penditure of money and time, who by his prowess has had in , 
submission the people of the city... the holder of the discus...... 

enemy... who is independent, and who for the sake of Brahma- 
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deva became a siian. (?) to this discus-holding’ Vishnu, a temple 
was constructed by Chakrapilita.....*and......From the (Kila) 

era of the Guptas .a century of years phis 38 (having 

passed)...... (about 12 syllables lost). ,.(7 doubtful syllables)...... 

on the top of the Jayanta mountain, appears^ as if ruling,',.. .. 
and secondly on the' top,,.v.. 
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Sitdra DdtTia's Insefiption at Jundgur. in Surdshtra. 
(Devandgari Transcript.) 

t JTr « T»r ^ Tg; n Ti i;i:H 

^ tck — ... 

«rTtTi?rr h P< fjt^^nrsrrffttrf^^iT 

^ 

8 H?rw.- iftiST.. ijqrer ^yrggrtr ! ^ 

i:^5ficwrersn»^r 

H ’Twsf^T^iraw 

sf«r!irr ?RJTgt fnt^irsitr; ir®fw!%^ttrr 



........ ^rn^rg^xnnf^sirn^pj' 

wrf%Tat*f%5rr 

........................ ... 

'a tf’iTOgfffyHTsprm^iT ^TTHt^K^triifw- 

115 ^ ’O’W! i$st- 

S wgtT ^ gnf<:^j^iiaitqr)jr t (sr) ?nnrci^*r gTnssnfwg' 

«: wsrrs^fM^cgrai^ ^f?frrf5iR«tT ^ ^ crnTf 

xmm^ w 5^ 

e. 5ER5iif??’isr ^isr#vn%’^P«s’siw 
(w) tTO’^tersf 


i^qfqscT?i?5CT«r5q[^tr“ 

’TT^f ... ....... . ^iTF^Pfifrsn^srr ufH-^t 53ri''5i^Tf¥^cr4^?:ai®53rT%H^^- 

f^^sTMf ^t$srT5if Tre'^twT^%*r ^f^Txrewt: f^-arfer- 
w3rf%rsrTw1%?5 ^;^TTf5?rr 


i? w?nfirm^'wifg^n^'5r ^js^ra^n^^'ssfwt^sff f^sif 

..... ... ...TOgr^mTOV^f^l^ ^'?<’?^3T«rprw 

1 ^wafti-sr a-awcSTT-s ^iilv^T^s 

^ -4 

^T^pr?r .................. *r'iT»5T’!r’^r^is3frr5r^a:aTfN5iw?rT<?rt^1%fwr; 

Ti!c?r<r^»!rr5^^’^aw5?ff^srT ^sntfw^rmnrT'^tisrT^iT 
arts^a^rmsmct^spn^iTTs ■^t'*wt 

aifr^T'sr i:«m ^ 'asrpr ^fwraKl%f« 

IZ troaf^^TTf^: Tfta;grTartr^ ’^’WT?€tlIT^<TT 'sffw- 

'? ^!T f^^srrsfr^TOncraTar %^* f3r5JT3r fl^ 

«rrf<7Tf5Tf^ ^rf^ra'w* , 


tii. ^Tgrisptr© 



W5(Tf rf rTs'ei^ illirsiT^ 
irrft^sr mBjJrwwaT^KnrT^TTOPrml^fW^tr^^irirl? 
fW J ifsra(T%5r 

sttiff *r ’atiTl'iTTfwf%^jrra«irf w«r gsjf^ 
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Skd'ncU Gupta's Inscription on Northern Face of Rock at 
Jimdgm' in SuraBlitra 

(Devanigarl Transcript*) 

5 ^5ff3 snig; 

f^ni^WT! w«rsrf*mfl-^CTgrcmiftKT5r: sr^irffr 

^ 'JTTsr^c^’qT’it irffrerfsRTf^TsrT 1%tTf®r^T«r^ n-ct- 

f?rg-«!rf%%w! ^crtr^lsrrq 

8 rn g TOf rar- 

nwT ^ftr ^sr ^rsiflrsi^ fK'iTifir ^T^;^v»5r^- 

fsnr ’ll =^ 55 ^ 

<K 1^=5? TisjT^y ^rtp^T 

-siwf^ ^ 

'»ifgr: Ti^Tg 

f sr ^rr ijr 

€ fgr<^ arw ?rf 5 %§y »ft- 

w ^ ?rff ^ffsTwrer ^^iranfsciR' 

>3 ’EfisrT^^gsT^tixraf^rr- 

mT^^«ifrtpmr!»r<TWT ttstts 

c: ^ m JBr^rSr; ?g:T'^^aTi^w«r artTnfqw- 

’«aTftr'wif%%^gw trTsi:irRTm^5n2r ^riFtj’sri' % 

wfiiEiti fa p g^ T^ «!fTsrm%w; 

t f^fiff^w ^WTfait*r ^«Tar¥t5c:Tp[5OTl^ ^f- 

wtifTfsTT ^nsrflri Wff it^t’Tf^ra’TTssr fsTf^ ii^r«rt 

18 
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^?rwr«i'am»*r*r€t f^fir tr^nf f%f5^ 

^X'^ilt^r fjnsrrwTTSTraagi^rstr^nr: f^nEtit^ 

(^r) w^TTirrartrir^^ sa:^ W0r*. sK^iirTWsn^ 

tt 'g^tTlftf^Tf^f^ TTprcT: fif^f ^rR^ ’^TgW- 

Prei^srt??^ pR^r sr^ 

•4t§ PrsTT^I^ ? n =^.. n -<rpiai^»iw’a?t«r^’!??m 

sH-s^Wgcj^fsRTfW 

H 3!f%i^f^ii^5Ti’5rm'lR R ^- 

%fti €t% w m ijsr 

R’STT^tRR^; ^i^^%m!TfW5T€lR?T^iq-I«qrdw’^«f%^ fWTT ^i 

R ggr(^) fa ^'«WWgW R 9rr% 

srmt^^wraarRre tiV?:3RT%, %fWT^ 

S3 PrlspfiirrRtssRr’P^S: ^8^!%'' ^pi ' <ENf<v ' '^R ! 

sRRH uren^ ^fgn% PfiRt^ Pr ? 
^=giii5rP^r^%jr Papj’^^r 

■«!fwnTRjBr^-4tm^ip^W* ^Pnrr ^iPt^ 

Si, ^stss^’S'TR^BTRt BrmtPr^iwBrt# Tffnnzx (^a[%) w«f 
pTjf 1 [^Ir ^ fR^'BTRcig; ^R^?:n!rRp?%^t s fsfsif^ 
Ksl'xPi ?!% (tf«J%) % i:T;^ ntsrxR^ tre irr^^rraT’r’Jn^ 
pt’BR 

s^ ^;»rrR5nTaRRnfl[pT^7rT TRnfai^4 PrBRTprBn1%5ft ¥S?“ 
Bf'RT.' gpf thr^wsPsw’ w^i ^5%^ 
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i'a TRnf5^: farff? {msfT! w ?r^) spf 

5mf%*r: f»t^tf% i^^finrciw^sf^T W%5^T«n=^fir 
^?R% ^n-cf wra; 

ic ... 7nr?T?ri5q'Tf«TSJii'd»rfm- 

»rfTi w sT^rw ^THWtwr- 

?£. ^Pr w.“. • • ■■• • •* ’^(’5T)T5ri^i^ 

w^rtwr^t ^T^ir’'!rwf^^’JT*T$fT 'sj^f^^T^srfxr TrxrpOTT ilt’d^T- 

<.*. , ' s. 

wr^?rarrf ’«n^! ^STSTr^ 

A® ’TiW ^ ■'T— ■••— ’5’i2j'q|^iiT!0f§?rT^<*rT^ 

sft^r ■szfar’TO^jn^ ^5n^'¥^5j<T fSmK^i ■'ifsr- 

... ^wsn ^i'cii^r?aT(’i3%^T^) 

^^?2JTrg'f3%TT5t!T ^STTfaf^i g r Pt ' c? cras^’^^^'a 

^fcr ^^?t^iir=Tr!%s?r^55tw 5csf^^;»!w»rrir5ff>^^iff 

f^’rararf%^ •aifiur 

swK’tftr ’n f^^®5pnfl?iwPplstn’q 

^»iPr ^^rrsrrwtfa-fPN' ^sfa'warT^‘^T^:»:iwrK=wT sBt'sn'sr 

^8 ?Trif<^w^: 

W 5rr?rT t?TT 

^8, ffw ^sTJ^xn^Tfif^^Pr^... 

^TfTTT »rfWT ^ ^5fraTinfi^tfkst^*r fcr 

Pn^ ... ?T^'^?n^f^^‘<!inTg:tr^ 

^'3 ^<fni^T^f?r 'fipsa'! '^'irf^sr '*5ip* l?rT~ 

wt jffT^-TTtsral^ ..•'^.■.f«5{<isT%gr5raT^’a’® 

Ifl^ ..,'«r«?3| ^"Pt ’=*;... 
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Tmn$cript and T 7 ^an§Ution, toitli BemarhjOf.an lmeripUm 
on a Stone- Pillar at JaMan, in Kdthiwach 

On the 15th August 1862 , I submitted to the Society a 
fresh facsimile, transcript, and translation of the so-called 
Sdh Inscription ’’ at Jundgac? ; recording the constructioii 
of a bridge by Suvisikha, the Persian Governor of 
appointed by Rudra Ddma. I then remarked that ^ ^ Rudra 
Dama appears to have been a grandson of Svdmi Chashj^ana, 
and not his son ; the inscription contained the father’s name, 
but that part is unfortunately completely lost.” Our learned 
Vice-President, the Honorable Mr. Justice Newton, in his 
paper On the Sdh, Gupta, and other Ancient Dynasties of 
Kattiawar and Guzerat,” read on the loth September 1863, 
found this fact ‘ ^ an entirely satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty” regarding the reading of a coin in which the 
legend was imperfect, and did not give the name of the Sdh 
king, but was sufficiently preserved to enable Mr. Nexvton to 
make out that the coin was of the father of Mahd Kshatrapa 
Rudra Ddma.* I am glad to be enabled to restore the name 
of Rudra D4ma’s father, lost both in the rock inscription and 
coin. The 3^oung Pawc?it who copied Tor me the Junlgac^ ins- 
criptions, has been fortunate enough to meet with a new ins- 
cription on the margin of a lake at Jasdan in For 

this he is indebted to his own zeal in seconding my efforts, 
and to the courtesy and intelligence of the IdLUJa Chief of 
Jasdan, who induced my PawcZit to stop and to visit the pillar. 
This inscription is brief, but it gives us the names of five Sah 
kings, commencing with Svdmi Chashiana : — 

Raja Mah^kshatrapa Bhadramukha Svami Chash??ana ; his 
son, R^jd Kshatrapa Svdmi Jaya D4ma; his son, Raja Mah£k- 


Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Societyj January 1863, pp. .1 
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sliatrapa. Rudra Dama ; ' his son, Raj^ Mahaksliatrapa 
Bhadramuklia Svami Rudra Sinha ; his son, Raja Mahdksha- 
trapa Sy^.roi Rudra Sena. 

The other individuals mentioned in the inscription were in 
all likelihood officers of the district. 

Tr(inscript in DavandgH of an Inscription from Jasch.m in 
Kdthiwad^ giving the naynes of five Sdh-Kings. 

\ ^ ^ 

% ^ 

^ ^nsrPf? i i ... 

We have also here a confirmation of the correct reading 
and identification of the unique coin of Rudra Sinha, the 
son of Rudra Ddraa, on which Mr. Newton read his paper 
before the Society in 1 86i.’^ Mr. Newton has already given 
us Jaya Dama’s coin, but without his name. I hope to exhibit 
some clear specimens at the next meeting. To me the most 
important part of the inscription is the date 127, which is the 
era in which Rudra Sena or his officers wrote the inscription. 
In my paper on the Sanskrit numerals, submitted to the 
Society on the 12th December 1862, I stated in my remarks 
that the coins of Rudra Dama’s son bore date 104 and up- 
wards, and those of his grandson 140. This inscription is 
dated evidently in the year 127 of the same era, confirming 
my reading of the numerals entirely. I then ventured also 
to express my opinion, that the era was that of Kshahardta 
or Phrahates, one of the Arsacidae, and that it corresponded 
to the Hindu 8 akanripak 41 a, or era of the feka King. A 

* Journal Bombay Branch Eoyal Asiatic 'Society, Voh Yh p. 15. 
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more careful study of the inscriptions enables me to furnish 
also the name of the &ka or Scythian king. That name 
occurs several times in the Nasik, Karlen, and Junir inscrip- 
tions, and hitherto r was content, following too implicitly 
Dr. Stevenson, to look upon Nahapina as the Viceroy of 
Phrahates, instead of the King himself. 

At the next meeting I shall lay before the Society a brief 
Survey of Indian Chronology from the first century of the , 

Christian era to the twelfth, and in it I propose to discuss | 

more fully the question of this and the other eras. 

Trmislat'oti of 4n hucription from Jasdan in Kdthiwad. giving 
the names of five Sdh- Kings. 

In the year 127 Bhadrapada (month) dark half-yth (day) of | 

the moon, this Satra (tank) of Raja MaM Kshatrapa Bhadra- I 

mukha Svami Rudra* Sena, the great grandson of the son of 
Raja Maha Kshatrapa Svami Chash^ana ; the grandson of the 
son of Raj <4 Kshaltrapa) Sv4mi JayaDama, the grandson of 

Raja Maha Kshatrapa Rudra Dama, (son of) Raja Maha 

Kshatrapa Bhadra Mukha Svanii Rudra. Of the son of 
Supra N4thaka ot Manasagotra, the grandson of Khara, 
with brothers {some letters not well made out.) 

. . V. 

J Brief Survey of Indian Chronology^ from the First Gentury of 
the Ohristian Kxi to the 2\oeiftL 

The name of Sandracottus or Sandrocyptus, the Sanskrit 
Chandragupta, preserved by classical writers, i. e. Justin, Ar- 
rian, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Quintus Curtius, Plutarch, 

&c., who describe the events immediately following Alexand- 
er’s conquests, has been found to be a connecting link be- 
tween the history of the East and of the West. In the words 
of Muller : — *‘The date of Chandragupta is the sheet-anchor 
of Indian Chronology f and to quote the same learned orien- 
talist, “In the history of Indian literature, dates are mostly so 
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precariousjtliat a confirniatioii, even within a century or two, 
is not to be .despised* „ 

The object of this paper is to examine closely the Chrono- 
logy of Indian history ; and with the light w^’hich the numer- 
ous inscriptions and coins on this side of India has afforded 
us, to endeavour to trace with accuracy the exact dates of 
the various dynasties which have ruled over different parts of 
India, from the first to the twelfth century of the Christian 
era. . ■ ■ 

To a classical writer again we are indebted for other con- 
necting links between the history of the East and of the West. 
Ptolemy Claudius notices the names of some Indian kings in 
giving a list of the royal cities of India. Ozene, he tells us, 
is the capital of Tiastenes, Bathana of Sir! Polemeus, Hippo- 
cura of Baleocurus, and Matanga of Basaronax.® That Siri 
Polemeus may be the same as Pulom^vl of the Andhra dy- 
nasty of the Pura?ias, was guessed at by Wilford and Lassen; 
and in my paper on the Junagac^ inscription of Rudra Ddma, 
or rather of his Governor Suvb^kha, I pointed out that 
Tiastenes was no other than Svami ChashilJana, the grand- 
father of Rudra Ddma. The Jasdan inscription, discovered 
last month, gives us the name of Chash^ana and of his four 
lineal descendants ; the last of whom flourished in the year 
127 of a certain era. Inscriptions of Padumd-vi are found at 
Kirlen, N£sik, N^n%hat, and the character of the writing 
closely resembles the inscription of Rudra Dama’s Governor 
of Surash^ra and Junigad We have also long and valuable 
inscriptions, of Gautamiputra, who has hitherto been looked 
upon as the father of Padum^vi, as wrongly stated in the 
Paur^Eika lists. Gautamiputra however appears from one of 
the Nd.sik inscriptions to have been the son of Padumdvi : he 
boasts of ruling over Asvaka, A^maka, Madrak, Siir^shira., 
Kiikura, Aparta, Andpa, Vidurbha, A'kardvatf, and over the 


* Bmimmx i8 ia all likelihood Malanga, maay b© Malaya. 
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hills Vikpraxavata, Pariydtra, Saliya, Krishnagirl, Mancha^ 
jSVisth^na, Malaya, Mahendra, ' Sresh^Mgirl, and Chakora*' : 
But what is worthy of remark, the encomiast calls him the 
destroyer of fekas, Yavanas, and Palhavas, and the destroy™ 
er of the descendants, of Kshahar^ta, and the establisher of 
the glory of the, family of ' Fatavahana. He is also , called 
ASatakar/u. It is evident from the inscriptions that Padum^vl 
or Palumai was not so great a monarch as his son Gautamk 
putra, whose conquests extended considerably to the north, 
i (?, as far as Cutch and Sindha. 

The Junagari inscription of Rudra D^ma^s Governor, 
which, judging by the character of the writing, is contem- 
poraneous, tells us that Rudra D£ma recovered by his own 
prowess, nearly the same countries as are stated to have been 
conquered by Gautamiputra, i, e. the eastern and western 
A'kar^vati, Andpa, A'^narta, Sur^sh 2 ;ra, Asvaka, Cacha, 
Sauvira. Kukura, Apar^nta, Nisadha,&c., and the inscription 
further adds that Rudra D4ma repeatedly defeated Fatakarjii, 
the lord of Dakshi; 2 i,patha or the southern roads. Chashifana 
and Padumavl being considered, on the authority of Ftolem}^, 
as contemporaries, Rudra Ddma and Gautamiputra can with- 
out violence to chronology be also considered as contemporary 
monarchs. The inference I draw from the inscription is, 
that Gautamiputra extended his conquest to the north of the 
Godavari and the Narmadd as far as Cutch and Sind, and 
that he soon lost the territories which he had thus conquered 
by the superior might of Rudra D4ma, Whether Gautami- 
putra had first conquered Jay a Ddma the father of Rudra 
Ddma, or Chashiiana himself, is not clear; in all likelihood he 
only conquered territories which had independent governors 
owing a certain amount of allegiance to the rulers of UjjayinL 
Rudra Dama would appear to have defeated Fdtakarm or 
Gautamiputra, and a people called Yodheyas, a warlike tribe 
from the north. The contemporary existence of Padumdvl and 
Gautamiputra or Fatakarm in the south, and of Chash^aoa, 
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Jaya Dima, and Rudra D.ima in the north being satisfactorily 

established, I shall proceed to examine the dates that should 
be ascribed to them. 

Although we know absolutely nothing of Ptolemy himself, 
fortunately his date is known. He certainly flourished in 
A. c. 139 at Alexandria, and survived Antoninus, and there-* 
fore was alive in a. c. 161. It is as well to remember that 
the geographical treatise of Ptolemy was based on an earlier 
work of Marinus of Tyre, but Marinus himself flourished in 
the middle of the 2nd century of the Christian era. Allowing 
a few years for precedence, we should be fully justified in 
placing ChashiJana and Padumivl between a. c. 130 and a. c. 
130. Padum 4 .vi’s inscriptions are dated in the 3rd, 6th, 7th, 
igth, and 24th years of his reign, and Gautamiputra’s Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs Nasik inscription is dated in the 7th year 
of his own reign. Gautamiputra’s northern conquests, 
however, appear to have been effected whilst his father was 
living, as they are recorded in an inscription dated in the 
igth year of Padumdvi’s reign. Jaya Duma’s reign was 
therefore in all probability very short, and Rudra Dima 
flourished, it is to be presumed, somewhere about a. c. 170. 
On the coins of Rudra Dama’s son, I And the date 104, or 
rather 114, as the best specimens show; and for Rudra 
Dama’s grandson we have 127 in the Jasdan inscription, and 
140 on the coins. Rudra Dima being placed in a. c. 170, his 
son Rudra Sinha may well be assumed to have reigned a. c. 
190 ; and as his coins bear the date 114, the only era which 
would give this result, Ls the <&^akanripakila, which commences 
78 years after Christ, 

I shall now proceed to show that this Fakannpakila, or | 
era of the Saka-king, is that of Nahapana, in all likelihood af 
Parthian monarch, and a descendant of Phrahates. There 
are three inscriptions, at Carlen, Nasik, and Junir respectively, 
which are dated, the Nasik in the 42nd and the Junir in the 
45th year ; the date at Karlen The inscriptions 
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begin with the simple words Varsh 4 (in the year). The Jasdan 
inscription, dated 127, begins exactly in the same way. 

One of the Ndsik inscriptions, which is dated in the 42nd 
year, is clearly older than those of Padum^vi and Gautami- 
piitra, by about 50 years, judging by the alphabet. The 
inscription states that Ushavad^ta, the son of Dinika and the 
son-in-law of R 4 j 4 kharl.ta Kshatrapa Nahapana, being 
married to his daughter Dakshamitrl/, constructed a cave and 
made magnificent charitable endowments near Nasik. Usha- 
vadata is called a Saka. in another of the N^sik inscriptions. 
He proceeded by the orders of the Bhat 4 raka,’* I pre- 
sume, of Nahap^na, to release Uttambhadra Hirudha [Herod?] 
at Malaya ; the Malayas, a people of the southern ghats, 
fled at his approach, but he compelled them to submit to the 
Uttambhadra Kshatris. Ushavad^ta then retired to Pushkara, 
in all likelihood the holy place of pilgrimage near Ajmir. As 
Ushavadto was a £>aka, it is proper to assume that Nahapdna 
was of the same tribe, L e. a Scythian or Parthian. The 
word Kshahardta* was pronounced long ago to resemble 
Phrahates, one of the Arsacidae, by Dr. Stevenson, but he sup- 
posed Nahap^na was a Viceroy of Phrahates ; whilst the 
direct and easy construction of the sentence leads me to inter- 
pret the title as meaning King Phrahates Mah^kshatrapa Naha- 
pana. Unfortunately the history of the Arsacidae is not well 
preserved, and I am unable to decide the exact relationship 
which Nahapdna bore to Pacorus or Artabanus the Fourth. 
Pacorus is admitted to have ascended the'throne A. c, 77, after 
the death of Artabanus the Fourth, who is, I suppose, the 
same as Vologeses the First. Is the name Nahap^na the same 
asVonones? Is it to be presumed that Nahap^na entered 
upon his conquest of India or became independent of 
Pacorus a. c. 78? His power extended southwards to Mala- 

^ The name is also spelt KUagar^ta, whicli is, 1 believe, the M^gadhi 
form of Ksbaharata. The popular name of Khengara in is, pre- 

sume, derived from Kbagarata, ’ 
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bar, and he no doubt conquered or displaced the dynasty of 
S^tavahana, which ruled for several centuries before at 
Paithana on the Goddvarl. 

Padumavl is called Navanara Svtoi, L e. a new king, and 
he has also the title of the Svdmi of Bend.kataka. Gautami- 
putra is also called the Svaml of Benakatakd. Ben 4 katak 4 
is, I believe, identical with Warangul, the capital of Telingana 
or Andhra. Some time after the displacement or destruction 
of the Satavdhana dynasty by Nahap^na, Padumavl from the 
south-east appears to have advanced towards the north and 
occupied Paithana ; and his son Gautamiputra made still 
greater conquests towards the north. 

From the Kath^-sarita-s^gara it appears that a king named 
Satavahana ruled at Paithana, when Nanda reigned at Patali- 
piitra, e, about 325 years before Christ. The poet Gu?iadhya 
at the Court of Satavdhana, collected in Pisdcha Bhasha ’’ 
a great variety of stories, a Sanskrit abstract of which we 
have now in the shape of the Katha-sarita-sdgara of Somadeva 
and Kshemendra. The N^naghata inscription notices a 
Kum£ro S^tav^hano, evidently a prince reigning in the 
neighbourhood of Paithana ; this inscription is about 150 
years later than those of A^oka ; and as Gautamiputra is. 
praised for re-establishing the glory of the Satav^hana-dy- 
nasty, we may conclude, that princes of this dynasty ruled at 
Paithana from the 4th century before Christ to the ist after. ^ 


^ Jaina authors have also stories regarding SiLtavahauas, of Paithana. 
iSudraka is said by liiya^hekhara to have been a Brahman Minister of a 
Satavaliiirxri, who afterwards bestowed upon his Minister one half of bis 
dominions, for rescuing his queen from danger. S^tav^hana is described by 
them to have made a collection of Gath as. Whether the /Shdraka of the 
Mrichchhakatika is this Brahman Minister and warrior 1 am not yet prepared 
to say. I possess a copy of 700 GMh^s attributed to S4tavahana, having 
love for their subject. They are in mixed Prakrit. I have two Sanskrit 
commentaries on them. Ba?ta and Dhananjayajhave references to S4tav^« 
hana's collection of Gath^s. The following hovel names of poets are contain' 
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The era of Nahap£na may therefore be synchronous with his 
coronation on defeat of a S 4 tavihana-king of Paithana. Naha- 
pdna does not appear to have had a son, and I presume that 
the father Cliash^ana was a descendant of a son of Dakshi- 
mitra and Ushavadata* Our learned Vice-President, Mr. 
Newton, has succeeded in finding a coin of Chashsfana, in 
which Chash^ana’s father’s name appears indistinctly. 

The era which corresponds to the so-called 5 'dliv^haaa era 
is the Sakannpakdla. It is so called in the oldest grants of 
the ChUukyas. 

A ryabhaiJa senior, the celebrated Indian astronomer, who 
states that the earth and not the sun moves, gives the date of 
his birth corresponding to a. c. 476, in the years of the Kali- 
yuga. He was a native of Kusumapura, i, e, Pdtaliputra, 
and although he appears to have visited Ujjayini, he makes 
no mention of the Sdliv^hana or Vikram eras. 

The next most eminent astronomer is Vardha Mihira, who, 
on astronomical grounds, is supposed to have flourished about 
the middle of the sixth century after Christ, I have lately 
met with 509 &ka-kdla or a. c, 587, as the date of his death, 
in a commentary by A mardja, on the Kha?^^fa-khddya-kara^^a 
of Brahmagupta. Varaha Mihira shows some acquaintance 
with Greek authors, and gives a great many Greek astronomi- 
cal terms. He informs us that the 8akendra-kala commenced 
in the year 3179 of the Kaliyuga. In another place he calls 
the era 5 aka Bhtipa-kala, both the expressions signifying, era 

ed in the work, which is said in some of the Jaina MSS. to hawe keen com- 
posed by tbe assistance of Bodisa, (^mlloha, Makarandasena, 

Amarar^ja , -Srtriija, and BhimasT-dmi. Kulauatha, the commenta- 

tor, gives the following additional names:— Kavir^ja, Yishwudatta, Eati-rhja, 
Paramarasika, HMra, Avarai, Kawa, Usala Jalahiradbyani Ke^ava. libera 
are allusions freciuently to the Godavari, Narmada. , Tapti. and the Yin- 
dbya mountains ; one also to the liberality of Yikrain Mitya, to tbe yellow 
or rather brown robes of the Buddhipfc priests and to Buddha. The invoca- 
tion is to 5iva, and there are many allusions to him and ih^rvali, his consort* 
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of the feka-king* Brahmagupta, who wrote in feka-k^la 550 
or A. c, 628, speaks of so many years having passed at the 
^‘end of 5aka/’ 

Bha^jJotpala, who wrote his commentaries on the works of 
Var^ha Mihira in ‘‘Baka’'* 888, i,e, a. c. 956, explains the 
expression jShkendra-kd.la as follows : 8aka means king of 
the Miechchha tribe, and the time when they were destroyed by 
Vikramaditya Deva is properly known as Baka. 

Bh£skardcharya, who wrote a. d. 1113, gives the years 
of the Kaliyuga to the end ’’ or “ death of the Baka-king.’^ 
There is no allusion to the era of Vikramiditya or 8aliv^" 
hana in the works of Fabian or Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims. They, as Buddhists, reckon from the 
N!rvd,^^a of Buddha. 

in an able paper by the Rev. C. Alwis on the Principles of 
Singalese Chronology,* he observes : — ‘^The Singalese have 
four eras by which they date the year of any event. That 
which is most familiar to the generality ot the people is the 
S^ka Warusa, which is the year of some king of the continent 
of Asia, whose name was Saka and who was said to be the 
head of the royal house of Yavana (Grecian).’' 

Legendary tales in the south of India regarding A?6iiv4« 
hana, as given in one of the Mackenzie manuscripts, f state 
that ‘*8dlivahana was born in the country of Ayodhya> in a 
potter’s house under the influence of Athi Sheshan.” 

Abu Rehan Mahomed Albiruni, the celebrated Arabian as- 
tronomer and author, who accompanied Mahmood of Ghazni 
in his expedition against Somanatha, thus writes of the Baka 
era • 

‘‘The Baka era, called by the Indians 8uka-k41a, is pos- 


« Joijraai of tke Ceylon Bmncli of the B*yal Asiatic Society for 1856— 
58, page 184:, 

f Second Report on the Examination and Restoration of the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts, by the Eev. William T?aylor, page 49, 
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tenor to that of Vikram^ditya by 1,35 'years. Falsa is the 
name of a prince who reigned over the countries situated 
between the Indus and the sea. His residence was in the 
centre of the empire, in the country named A'^ryavarta. The 
Indians cause him to be born in another class than that of 
the Sakyas ; some pretend that he was a Sudra and a native 
of the town of Mansoora, ■ There '■ are' even 'some who ' say 
that he was not of the Indian race, and that he was born in 
western countries. The people had much to suffer from des- 
potism until they received aid from the east. Vikramaditya 
marched against him, put his army to flight, and killed him 
in the territory of Kuroor, situated between Multan and the 
castle of Luny. This epoch became celebrated by the joy 
which the peoples felt at Faka’s death, and it was selected for 
an era, principally by astronomers. On the other hand Vikra- 
maditya received the title Fri, on account of the honour which 
he had acquired. But after all, the interval between the era of 
Vikramaditya and the death of Faka, proves that^; the victor 
was not the celebrated Vikramaditya, but another prince of 
the same name 

Hemachandra has the following synonymes for Satava- 
hana : — Hala, Fdliv^hana, and S^Iahana, Rim tala, Chaura- 
vindha, and Sasso, in the Desi Nama Mala, 

We do not meet with the statement that the Faka era 
commenced with the destruction ot the Fakas till the 8th cen- 
tury, and I cannot help thinking that the defeat of the Fak- 
as by Gautaniiputra is the event confounded by later writers 
with the real Faka-ki,la adopted by Ushavaddta and the Sih 
kings. The difference between the Faka-kala, a. c, 78, and 
the date of the northern conquest of Gautaniiputra is about 

^ PdriS'^p^a Essays by K Thomm ¥ol, II, p, 168* 

Not a single inscription or Oopper-plate grant is dated in the Vik rama 
Samvat before the llfch century of the Christian era, The Vikrarna Sam- 
vat was brought into use on the revival of lainism lunl the effablish- 
ment of the Anliilpura tlyinsty, in Oiijarafe, 
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6o or 70 years, and it 5 s. worthy of observation that a mistake 
of about 60 years runs through Buddhist chronology up to 
the 3rd century after Christ Tumour’s Introduction to the 
Mahavanso, page 38) ; and-. 'I* ' find the same error in the 
writings of the ablest Jaina author, Hemach^irya. In some 
cases the Vikrama era is confounded with the 5 aka«k^la, 
and we versS, The Bvetambara Jainas place the Nirv£»a 
of Mahdvira 470 years before the Vikrama era ; the Digam- 
baras 605. The difference, it will be observed is 135, and 
I have no doubt it has arisen from the latter confounding 
the two eras, in clumsy attempts at calculating backwards, 
and then trying to make a correction by the addition of 135 
years, which is the difference between the VikramMitya and 
,.8alivahana' eras. " ' ' 

An inscription in the Kanheri caves, of about the same 
age as that of Rudra D^ma, mentions the name of a king 
8aka Sena, who evidently ruled over the Concan. Along with 
the hordes of the Sakas, Scythians, or Parthians, or perhaps 
shortly afterwards, came the A'bhiras, of whom I have dis- 
covered an inscription at Ndsik. One of their kings is named 
Isvarasena, the son of Sivadatta ; judging by the alphabet, 
kvarasena appears to have ruled shortly after Rudra Dama, 
perhaps in the neighbourhood of N^sik. Were the G^uli 
kings, in the neigbourhood of N^sik, and of Trimbakesvara, 
the same as the A^hlra kings? I am inclined to attribute 
the coin of Iwaradatta to one of the A'bhira kings. The 
difference of the letters of Ushavaddta’s inscription and 
that of Rudra Dama is, as I have stated, about fifty years. 
We may therefore now classify the Parthian rulers of India as 
follows — 

Kshaharata, Mah 4 kshatrapa Nahap&na, a.c. 78 ; Ushava- 
dita, his son-in-law, the son of Dinikl, the husband of Da- 

kshamitr^, 78 + 45 = AjC. 423 ; Svimi ? TIka ; Svtol 

Chashi^ana, about a.c. 150, the contemporary of Ptolemy 
Claudius, at IJjjayinL His son'Was'Jaya Dima, His son 


Rudra Dim'K Rudra Sml*iia,-son of Rtidra Dtoa, dated 102^ 
104, 105, 1 14; Rudra son of Rudra Sinlia. 132, 138; 
Yam Dama, son of D£ma S^-h. is(?) Dima JSta 8rl, son 

of Rudra Sih. 154; Vlra Dima, son of Dima Sili. 164; 
Vijaya Sah, son of Dima Sih. 168, 172 ; Dima Jita 8ri| 
son of Dima Sih. 178 ; Rudra Sih, son of Vlra Dima^ 
188, 198; Vkva Sinha, son of Rudra Sih* 188, 200; Atri 
Dima, son of Rudra Sih, 210, 214 ; Vwva Sih, son of Airi 
Dima. 217, 225 ; Rudra Sinha, son of Sviml Jioa Dama. 
230 ; A^a Dama, son of Rudra Sih, , 238, 240, 23 (?); SvimI 
Rudra Sih, son of Svimi Rudra Dima. 292, 29S ; Svirnl 
Rudra Sih, son of SvimI Satya Sih. 

. For this arrangement I am indebted to the invaluable re- 
searches of Mr. Newton. .The numerals are given from my 
own researches. 

The capital of these princes, or at all events of ChashiS'ana, 
was Ujjayinl in Milava, for which valuable piece of informa- 
tion we are indebted to Ptolemy. 

The coins of the so-called Sih kings come down to 298 of 
the #Sakanripakila, and the era of the Faka-kiiig having been 
so long and successively adopted, and accurately preserved 
on coins and inscriptions, became undoubtedly the best known 
and most prevalent era in India,^as wellas in Ceylon, Burmah, 
Bill, Java, and even Japan, ,to which Buddhism was carried 
from India in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

The Valabhi copper-plate grants are dated from 311 to 348 
Samvat, A copper-plate grant in the Society's possession, 
which has evidently been overlooked up to this time, actually 
calls the era Fakanripakila, or, to be more precise, it is dated 
in the fourth 'century Samvatsara fetachatushtoye/* of the 
Sakanripakila. I have reason. to believe that the grant is old, 
but there is evidence of its haying been forged within 30 years 
of the last of the Valabhi grants as yet discovered. Whether 
the grant be genuine or not, the evidence in regard to the name 
of the era does not materially lose' its value, as the forger has 
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been careful not to give the exact year, but simply to state 
the century of the ' era,';' whie^ accept as corrects:' 

as this forger may naturally be expected to avoid an error 
in date, which would vitiate the document more than any 
other single error. 

The year 31 1 closely following on the latest date on the 
coins of the Sdh kings, indicates clearly that the Valabhls 
succeeded the S 4 Iis. A sentence in the copper-plate, which 
has hitherto not been translated correctly, shows that they 
triumphed over' a sun-worshipping people (Maitrakas). The 
Vaiabhis are generally supposed to have reigned long, but 
it is clear from the dates, as well as from the son of the 
minister of one of the early kings having served nearly the 
last king, that the dynasty did not last more than 40 years. 

Exactly two years ago, I gave a correct genealogical 
table of the Valabhi dynasty, to which, in some instances, I 
am now enabled to give the dates from the copper-plates 

SEN ATI BH AT a'^RK A. 


Dhara Sena. Dro?ia Sinha. Dhruva Sena. Dharapattah. 

3^0 I 

Guha Sena. 

I 

Dhara Sena. 323 

- / : ' ; ; ^ ■ ■ i • 3 'a 6 

Filiditya or * Kharagraha. 

DharmMitya.' ■ ■ ^ 


Derabhailifa. Dhara Sena. Dhruva Sena. 

I or Biliditya. 

f^iliditya Deva, Kharagraha. . Dhruva Sena. 

BilMitya. Dhara Sena. 
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The dates tally better than in any of the schemes yet 
proposed, with tlio date assigned by Jaina authors to Dhrii- 
va Sena, In whose reign the Kalpa-siitra was publicly read, 

A, c. 466, at Ahiandapura. I %va's '.inclined at one time to 
identify a Dhruvapattah of Valabhf, noticed by Hiouen 
Tiisang as his contemporary, and as':t.lie son-in-law of the 
son of Syidttya or Harshavardhana, with the Dharapattah of 
the genealogical table of the Valabhis, but it is now clear 
that Hioiien-Thsang's Dhruvapattah us an entirely different 
monarch. 

The latest date of the Valabhi kings is 348, /. e. a, c. 426, 
and they appear to me to have been succeeded by Kumira- 
gupta and Skandagupta. ■ Regardingthe vario.tis errors which 
have been committed in reading the dates of the Gupta 
dynasty, it w^ould be waste of time now to dwell upon ; but 
it is clear from the JundgacZ inscription, where the date is 
given three times, as well as from the Kuhaon pillar inscrip- 
tion, that Skandagupta flourished from 129 to 141 of the 

Guptakdla, an era which was established from the foundation | 

of the Gupta dynasty.’" 

Many attempts have been made to decipher and translate 
correctly the first lines on the Kuhaon pillar, containing the 
date. The grand source of error has arisen from putting a 
'visarga after the word Sinte (in the peaceful), tlie visarga 
not existing in the original 8ante, being an adjective qualify- 
ing The correct rendering and translation, I submit 

Is : — In the month of Jyaishdia, in the year 141, in the peace- 
ful reign of Skandagupta.*’ The Benares copper-platc grants 
of Sri Hastinah are dated in the 163rd year of the Guptakila 
(Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, by Thomas, Vol IL, page 251!, 
and I have no doubt that the date on Taram£/«a’$ coins, 187, 
is from the same era* 

When did this era commence ? is a question that cannot 
be answered with certainty. I am inclined to regard, with 
Colone Cunningham, a. c. 318, as the conimencemeiit of the 
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Guptakila. I have a Jaina manuscript which is dated in the 

772nd year of the Guptakdla, but unfortunately the corres- 
ponding Vikrama or /S'^livahana^s year is not given, nor is it 
possible at present to ascertain the exact date of the author 
from other sources. It is remarkable, that a. c. 318 is equal to 
784-240, i, e, the era commences four cycles of 60 after the 
8 akanripak 41 a. The principal, and I may say the oiijy autho- 
rity for the Guptakala, is Albiruni, who says, that the era of 
the Guptas begins with the 241st year of the era of the 8akas, 
For my own part, I am not disposed to place implicit reliance 
on Albiruni, who blunders frequently in his facts and dates ; 
not so much perhaps from want of zeal or ability, as from 
carelessness and imperfect knowledge of his informants. 

We have the following dates for the Gupta kings ; — 


Chandragupta L 


Samudragupta. 


Chandragupta II 


Kumaragupta 


Skandagupta 

138—141 „ 

Bakragupta. 


Devagupta. 


Budhagupta 

165—180 „ 


The Allahabad pillar inscription of Saniudragupta, who, 
according to this scheme, flourished about A. c. 400, gdvcs us 
a long list of contemporary kings, and notices also the Shahan 
Shall! king of Persia, evidently one of the Sassanians. The 
list is as follows : — 


Mahendra of Ko.s'ala. 

•Vyag'hraraja of Mah 4 kant£raka, 

MandafjSja of Kaur^ttaka. 

SvAmedatta of MahendrAgiri and KbtlAraka. 
KAtyAyana of Airandapalla. ■ 

Vish?iu SApAvamukta of KAnchi. , 

Hastivarma of the race of Nila-rAjA. 
Ugrasena of Valaka, 

Kubera of BevarAndhra* 

Dhananjaya of Kosthalapura. 


1 Dakshi;?8!paiha, 
in Southern 
india^ 


Rudra-datta. 

Matlla. 

N igadatta. 

ChandravarmC 

Gawapati, 

,„N%a- . ■ 

•N Igasena. 
Achyuta NandL 
Baiavarmi, 




Yoi A^y4-varta,* 


The Valabhl Samvat, if identical, as Albiruni says, 
with the Guptak^la, is certainly not that adopted by the 
Valabhl princes, as their copper-plate grants are datedi 
not from i to 50, but, as I think, in the 5 aka-k£!a from 
310 to 348 ; the Valabhl Sam vat then, must now be sup- 
posed to be the Guptakala introduced into Snrkshtm by 
Kum^raguptat and Skandagupta. 

Of about the same age as the inscription of Skanda- 
gupta at Junagaif, is a copper-plate grant, dug out by the 
late Dr. James Bird from a tope at Kanlieri. This is dated 
in the 245th year of a reigning dynasty, the name of which 
is not clearly copied, either in the copies published or in the 
copper-plate itself. A correct decipherment of the first line 
of this copper-plate would give us the name of a new dynasty* 
I read it as follows ; — ^‘Obeisance to the all-knowing ; in the 
245th year of the reigning dynasty of the Trikii^akas, 

The rest of the copper-plate is not correctly deciphered by 
Dr. Stevenson, but admits of no difficulty now. 

A country named Trikii^a is mentioned in one of the 
Ajant^ inscriptions in connection with and Andhra ; and 


* Journal Bengal A. Vol. part It pase 079. The list is, meoxdmg 
to my own reading of the iusjripdoii, somewhat dil£eren.fc from that given 
by Pfinsep. 

t Frinaep’s 'Essays, by E, Thomas, Yoi. 1. page 234, 

The Valabhl princes in my opinion were Skandagupta, tlisdate of the Imi 
of the Valabhl monarclis being 0, m, mil that of Kamiragii.pia 

8X.S + 97«=A,a4ir>. 
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the dynasty of the Trikd^akas which seems to have reigned 
two centuries and a half, appears to me to be the same as 
the “Sdh” dynasty. 

The Ajaiitdi inscriptions enabl<? me to trace a dynasty of 
Kailakila' Yavanas in V^kataka, a province between the Bay 
of Bengal and the Sri Baila hills, south of Hyderabad in the 
Deccan.* They appear to have ruled in eastern and central 
India, shortly after the or to be precise, ^‘Sena,” 

kings, the successors of Rudra Dtoa. The dynasty ofVin-« 
dhyasakti, the chief of the Kailakila Yavanas, according to 
some of the Pur^^ias, may now be classified as follows : — 

Vindhyamkti. 

Pravara Sena. 

Rudra Sena, grandson of Gotami, daughter of th^ 
king Bhavaniga. 

Pnthvi Sena. 

Rudra Sena IL 

Pravara Sena II., son of Prabh^vatiguptd, the daughter 
of Mah 5 r£jMhiri§ya, 5 rl Deva Gupta. 

Deva Sena. 

The connection of this family with the Gupta and N^ga 
kings is worthy of note. 

Budhagupta is the last of the Guptas whose date has 
been found. In the same site (Eran) and in nearly the charac- 
ter as the inscription containing Budhagupta’s name, is one 
dated in the first year of Toramiwa, and the question na- 
turally occurred to me whether he was not identical with 
the Toram^wa of K^smlr, mentioned in the R^ja-tarangi?d. 

In my Essay on Kalidasa, read iith October i860, I 
remarked ; is not unlikely that this Torama?;^a noticed 
in the Eran pillar and Boar ' inscriptions (J. B. A.,S. Vol. VIL 
pages 632 and 633) is the same as the brother of Hira?^ya, 
notlcedMi^, the jr^bpok of ,the Rdja-tarangi?d.”t I then* 

» JotiToal Bombay Branch Eoyal -Adatic. Society, Vol. VIL, page 63, 

t Journal Bombay Branch Eoyal .Asiatic ''Society, No* 'XXL p. i20. 
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proceeded briefly to give reasons ■which need not here be 
repeated. But the best; .proof.. 'that Toram^i'^a succeeded 
Budhagupta is afforded by the numeral attached to the iiiscrip- 
tion on:^¥ara!ia’s image at Era.n, ..which I am now enabled to 
read as loo + something effaced, whilst the coins of Tora« 
miBE.. show i8o d“ some,. number .under ten, the symbo! for 
loo being effaced. The era of the dates is evidently that of 
the Gupta-kiila. Toram^Ba 'flourished, therefore, a. c. 498, 
or rather a little after a. c. .50a. ' Babu Rdjendra!£ia Mitra has 
read an able paper on the '-same ■ subject,* and has come 
independently to the same conclusion. 

His son was Pravara Sena, and I have shown in my 
Essay on Kalidasa, that he was the king of Kamiir, when 
Hiouen-Thsang passed through his territories, both on his 
entrance into, and departure from India, Regarding this 
identification Professor Max Muller, in a letter to me, dated 
May ist, 1862, reviewing my Essay on Kdlid^sa, observes : 
^*This is a very bold proceeding, for it makes Pravara Sena 
IL nearly 400 years later than the date assigned to him by 
Professor Lassen. Yet I am bound to confess, that though 
the evidence is indirect and circumstantial, it seems to me 
irresistible. 

But a great difficulty now begins to stare me in the face. 
If all I have stated about the date of Bisdhagupta, Torn* 
mina, and Pravara Sena be correct, the date of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiouen-Thsang, a. 0. 617 — 6, is incorrect by about 
sixty years ; i. e, Hiouen-Thsang must be supposed to have 
visited India sixty years earlier than what is made out from 
Chinese chronology. Such an assertion wvould scarcely 
obtain credence with the illustrious translator of the Travels 
of the Buddhist Pilgrims ; but after thinking over the sub- 
ject for a long time, and taking .into consideration the evi- 
dence of copper-plate grants, ' and inscriptions on slabs in 

^ Journal Bengal Asiatic Soeietj,, Ko, III. 1861* 



southern India, deciphered by Mr. (now ’Honourable) Walter 
Elliot, the conclusion at which I am compelled to arrive 
is, that Hiouen-Thsanghs visit to India is to foe antedated by 
about sixty years. In that case the dates I have assig:ned 
in my Essay on Kalidasa to the great poet, as also to Harsha- 
vikram^ditya, Pravara Sena, and Harshavardhana, will have 
to be shifted backwards to the same extent. I shall now pro- 
ceed to explain my reasons — 

We meet with grants of the Ghalukya dynasty from 
Fakanripak^la 411 downwards. All the facts and dates that 
have been disclosed by dozens of copper-plate grants found 
in different parts of India during the last 30 years, have 
tended to coniirm one another; and all doubt regarding 
Fakak^la being the same as the present f^£liv£hana era, is 
removed by a comparison of the dates of some of the later 
Ch^iukyas noticed by : Muhammadan writers in the years- of . 
the Hegira era, with that assigned to them by the copper- 
plate grants, in terms of the &kanripakala. Hiouen-Thsang 
informs us that the king of Maharashtra, when he visited the 
country, was named Purak&a, which is no doubt the same as 
Piilakesi of the copper-plate grants. ' He describes the Mara- 
thas as brave and powerful, and that Harshavardhana of 
Kanoj, whom he calls ;S'ilddit5^a, never succeeded in conquering 
them. Now according to the copper-plate grants there was 
a powerful king named Piilakesi the- and, whose grant is dated 
488, or A. c. 566, and -who is. described as having defeated 
Sri Harsha,*the lord of the 'northern countries. If therefore 
Piilakcbi of Mahdrashtra and Harshavardhana of Kanoj were 
contemporaries of Pliouen-Thsang, these two are distinctly 
indicated in the copper-plate ■ grants, and with the date a. c. 
566. Now we have placed the commencement of Toramc^ti^aks 
reign about the year A. c. 498,, and- as, his brother Hirar^ya, 
who succeeded at the same time to the throne of Ktenlr, 
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reigned 30 years, and MAtrlguptadurther reigned nearly five, 
the commencement of Pravara Sena' the second's reign would 
be A* c. 533, and its end 60 years later, ‘Le* a, c. 593. As the 
evidence regarding the existence of ■ Pravara Sena in 
whilst Hiouen-Thsang was in India, has been pronounced 
irresistible by so great an authority as Max Miiller, and as 
the date of his reign derived from inscriptions of Budhagupta 
and Toram4»a exactly tallies with that obtainable for Piiouen 
Thsang from the grants of the Chi.lukyas, it Is impossible to 
admit the correctness of the date assigned to I"Iiouen“Thsang, 
and at the same time to present a consistent and correct 
chronological scheme of any of the Indian dynasties. Grant- 
ing that Harshavardhana of Kanoj flourished A. c. 550, 
i'larshavikramaditya must be placed in from 450 to 500. 

VI 

The Inrofxch of the Scythians into India^ and the Si 07 y of 
Kdlakdchdrycu 

A Sanskrit treatise of 10 pages entitled KdMcdekdrpc^ 
Katlid^ without date, and without the author's name, contains 
the following story 

In the town of Dhar^vlsa there was a king of the name 
of Vajra Sinha, His queen’s name was Sura SundarL They 
had a son named K^iaka Sdri (in some MSS. the name is 
spelt K£lika Sdri)_‘and a daughter Sarasvatl 

Kdlaka was initiated into the Jaina doctrines by Qmm 
Sundara Shri, and Sarasvatl was initiated by K^laka, They 
went, to Avanti or Ujjayinl in Malava. Sarasvatl whilst walk- 
ing with other SMhvis, or nuns, outside the city, was 
seen by Gardafohilia, RlLjd of Ujjaytni, who became enamoured 
of her beauty. He caused -her to foe carried by force into 
his Aiita^pura or zenana. ' ^ KAIakdclidrya proceeded to the 
king, and entreated for the , release of his sister, who had 
vowed perpetual chastity. He appealed to hfs duty as king 


to afford protection against violence and injustice, and had 
recourse to other arguments, but the king was inexorable 
and made no reply. Kdlakdch^rya then complained to the 
Sangha or congregation, which also interfered and tried in 
many wa3^s to persuade the king to release the nun. The 
king* paid no heed to the Sangha also. At last Kala- 
kacharya, in despair, determined on revenge, and to do his 
utmost to deprive the king and his sons of the throne and all 
its privileges. Fie feigned madness, rubbed mud on his 
body, and commenced wandering through Ujjayini. The old 
ministers of the king entreated him thereon to release the nun, 
but without success. Kalaka Sdri, on this, proceeded to the 
west bank of the Indus. The kings of the country were 
called Sahi. Fie resided at the house of one of the greatest 
Sahis. By his skill in astrology he obtained great influence 
over the Sahi. One day finding the Sahi dejected, KMa- 
k^chdrya inquired into the cause. The Sdhi replied, ‘‘Out 
King, who is called Sahlna-Sdhi, has written to me to send 
off my head at once, and a similar order has been sent to 
95 other rajds or chiefs.’^ Kdlakdch^rya advised that they 
should all join their forces and invade Flindtikade^a (India), 
They gladly adopted the idea, crossed the Sindhu (Indus) 
and proceeded to Sur^sh^ra, where they halted on account 
of the rainy season. AH the chiefs, hands folded, served 
Kalak^charya as their Guru (preceptor.) After the rains, 
the Guru recommended them to march on AvantFde^a 
(Malava), and after defeating Rij^ Gardabhilla, to divide 
his kingdom amongst themselves. They pleaded that they 
had no more of the sinews of war. Kdlakdcharya, by a 
mysterious or magic rite furnished them with gold bricks. 
The Rajas then beating the Nobata (drum) reached La^a 
(Broach). They took the R^j^s of Life, named Balamitra 
and Bhiiiumitra with them, and appeared on the confines of 
Avanti-dem (Malava). The Riji of AvantI proceeded fto the 
threatened spot. The two armies fought with 'Kunta (spears?) 
1(5 
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and bows. Finding his army defeated^ ho retreated secretly 
to Viis4ilE«pur{ (Ujjayini). The enemy’.s force thereon laiil 
siege to the city. One 'day, no figld oaking phice^ the 
Saliibliatas (Sahi' warriors) . inquired of Kalakiklifirya the 
reason of the cessation, of hostilities. Kat^akficb^rya replied^ 
this day is the 8th of the, ■ moon, . and the king of Avanii is 
trying t.o attain Gardabhi-vidyti (Gardabhi science)* On 
searemng they found the Gardabha, (slie**rtss) entering a liouse 
in the h?zar, which fact was communicated to the Guru. At 
each braying, io8 archers were killed. On this the Guru, 
who was light and quick of hand, himself approached the ass 
wdth bow and arrows, and told the chiefs that when the she-ass 
opened her mouth, to choke it with their instruments of war. 
They did accordlrigiy, when- the she-ass, having covered 
Kdlakdchlrya’s head with her solid and liqv,'’i.€l .product, di,s- 
appeared. The disappearance of the a-'rra! deprived the 
king Gardabhilla of ail energy ; and the :J. ' ’vajas', having 
secured his person, carried him to the fee . iiakacliftrya, 

when Gardabhilla stood with his looks down on ihe 

earth. Kalakacharya reproached him for k” ; evil conduct, 
and said that he had that day met with the friii- .. .C tree of the 
sin of destroying the vows of a religious Leave your 

evil ways, and embrace virtue yet — declared ivalakfichdrya. 
The king was not pleased with the xMiinlndrtAs charge, and 
having been untied was set at libert)^ Sarasvati re-entercil 
on her pure (charitra) course. The Suhi at whoso house 
Kalakficliarya had put up became the President of the chiefs, 
and was put in possession of (the city), and the others appro- 
priated to the.,.! selves different portions of the countr)^ Tliis 
is the ** (Scythian race or dynasty). K4lak4- 

chArya having undergone the rite of confession, delighted 
the Sangha. 

Balamitra and Bhdnumitra of Broach were a sister’s sons 
of K41ak4ch4rya, and at their invitation went there to perform 
the rites of the ‘‘four months (rainy season). The king, 
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listeniiig to the beautiful discourses of KdlaHcharya on 
religioiij used to exclaim with delight that the religion of the 
Jioandyaka was the best. This caused pain to the Rajahs 
family priest, a Brahman, whose hatred rose to the highest 
pitch when silenced by the Guru in disputation regarding 
life and lifeless objects.’^ He now cunningly began himself 
to praise the Guru, and changed the mind of the king. The 
Guru saw all this, and retired to Prithvl PratishifAdna (Pak/ian) 
in Maraii/ia de^va, where ruled the mighty and the virtuous 
(Arhat; Sataydna Raja. One day the king asked in the 
assembly when the Paryushana ceremony should be perform- 
ed. Kalakacharya said the day will fall on Bhddrapada 
^ukla Panchami (5th of the bright half of the " h Bhddra- 
pada). The Raja said, on that day is held the festival of 
Mahendrapujsi, which he had to celebrate in accordance with 
custom. How is it possible to bathe and worship on that 
day ? Therefore the ceremony of the worship of Jinandtha 
(Prabhdvani) paushadhapalana should be performed on the 
following or Gth day. 

Kalakdcha'*; c said this cannot be. The king then replied 
let the 4tli day appointed. To this proposal of the king 
the Guru, reme:n' ".r hig the prophecy of Jinavlra to that effect, 
agreed. For th.e .?ake of Jinavira's prophecy, this day 
onghi to be :u: ' - v;;' Finding the suris or priests becoming 
corrupt, Kalaku left for Svanza Mahipura ( ?), 

and stopped aloa . a Ith S?igara Chandra Suri, without allow- 
ing any one to kricw it. Next is a story of KdlaMchirya^s 
having preached 10 Fakra or Indra, who came in the form 
of an old Brahman, discoursing on aaunigoda (minute orga- 
nisms), and following a life of piety, went to Svarga (heaven). 

In the Bharahewara Vritti by Subhasllagani, the story of 
''Ki!ak4ch^rya"is siniilarly^^ related, Kdlakdchirya's father is 
called a native of Dhar^v^spura in Magadha de.m (Behar), 
KHlak^ch^rya was initiated by ®Gu?mdhara ShriP K4lak£- 
ch^rya and his sister are both said to 'have been initiated’ by 
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this Guru. The name of the Saka king is Sadhaii Siiivha/* 
A cup (Kattcholaka) and dagger (Kshur!) from the king was 
received by the Saka chief whilst sitting in an assembly. 
The cup he placed ‘on his; head out of respeetj and,, then 
became dejected. Kldakachdrya asked the reason of the 
arrival of the cup. The Chief replied that we 96 ^ chiefs have 
a chief king named **S4dhan Sinvha,** who is powerful* 
When he finds we have a son ht to rule he sends the cup and 
dagger, when weare expected -to cut off ,our head and trans-** 
mit it to the great .king. ■ Kalakdcharya said, only a fool 
would cut off his head in this way. What is to be done ? 
said the Saka chief. Kalakach^rya then persuaded the , chief 
and his associates to march with him on the city of 'Ujjayinl, 
where there are 96 districts. 

The halting place in Sur^sh^ra is here said to have been by 
the side of Dunka Parvata CDunka hill or Dhonka). Having 
been provided with gold, they passed through the centre of 
Gujarat, to the borders of Ujjayini desa. Nothing is said 
about Balamitra or Bh^numitra of Broach. 

Ujjayini is surrounded — the account of the Gardabhi-vidya 
is slightly different — , Gardabhilla intended to mount on the 
ramparts, where ha would call aloud, and whoever hears his 
voice ivould be killed. Kilak^charya pro\dded , himself with 
108 archers, who were skilled in hitting a foe by striking in 
the direction of the sound. They were to let go their arrows 
as soon as K^iaktkh^rya did his. Thus the Gardabhl*«vidjfi\s 
mouth would be hlled with arrows. This would fill her with 
rage ; she would then kick the king, and, otherwise insiiltiiig 
him, abandon him to his Tate. All this was accomplished. 
K^laki^ch^rya distributed the kingdom amongst the &ika 
cluefe, Ujjaylai itself having been alloted to the one with 
whom he resided, or says the. author, his sister’s son 
according to some tradition, T suppose. The last part Is briefly 
relatecL Kjilakichkya took the atonement and entered the 
priesthood, and Sarasvati became a nun and attained Svarga, 
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In a third mamiscnpt in GujXrM the ^Sfaka chief to the 
West of the Indus is called S^h. The story of the cup 
and dag-ger is. given. ; 

111 a Mac^wac^i manuscript of 121 pages, without date, but 
about 300 years old, Gardabhilla is stated to have had 84 
Simantas or chiefs under him. Balamltra and Bh&numitra 
were the sons of a sister of Kalakachdrya called Bh anu Siri. 
The author quotes a G^th^ stating that the first Kalaka Sfiri 
was also known as Sytoarjuna, and that he flourished 335 
years after Mahavira, and that the second K^Iaka Siliri re- 
leased Sarasvati 453 years after Vira. Vikrama flourished 
470 years after Vira, and the Baki Rdjya lasted 17 years, when 
Vikramaditya, having destroyed the Bakas, regained his 
kingdom. One hundred and thirty-five years afterw*ards a 
i8aka king again flourished. 

Another MadwacZi manuscript by Jinaranga Suri, states 
that Balamitra was king, and Bhdnumitra his minister. The 
family priest is called Gangddhara. Kalakach^rya is said to 
have introduced himself to the notice of the Mogul’' chiefs 
by taking up a ball which had fallen into a well, by joining 
arrows. 

A treatise called Paryushand j^ataka, with commentary, 
without date or author's name, contains about 1500 verses. 
The text is Mdgadhi, and the commentary Sanskrit. It con- 
siders the proper day on which the Paryushan^ ceremony 
should be performed. The story of K4lakachdrya is related 
in the course of discussion, after collating many manuscripts 
In which it was previously written. The king of Dhar 4 v 4 sa 
was Vajra Sinha, his wife was Sura Sundari ; their son 
Kalaka Kumdra. He got himself initiated after being dis- 
gusted with the world. Gradually he attained high orders. 
For releasing his sister,’ Sarasvati, and for removing the 
disfavour into which religious knowledge liad fallen, he up- 
rooted Gardabhilla* Another sister’s sons were Balamitra 
and BhS^numitra* The latter w^js. ’ iiiitiated by him* into a 


religious order and on that account Bakmitra was displeased. 
K4lak«£cliarya thereon went to Pnatish^/ana. pura (Pai/Aan). 
Tliercj at the request of Satav^hana, the Paryushaiia parva^ 
which was hitherto observed on the 5th, was changed to the 
4th ^ of the. moon. Indra is here introduced. Gardabhilla’s 
destruction took place 453 years after Vira. 

In the PrabhfSvaka Charitra, says the author, there is a 
story of Sri Pddalipta Suri. In it, it is stated that 4S0 years 
after Vira’s Nirva??.a, Arya Khaputacharya flourished. Also 
that. 5 ^ri.matia S^tavahana, repaired the Tirtha or sacred place 
(which cannot be made out without having the Frablkraka 
Charitra), and there Padalipta Suri established the standard 
(dhvaja). At the time king Balamitra, Kalakdcliarya’s rela- 
tive, ■ was. present— also Khaput^charya. According to other 
works Paryushand, Kalpa Chhrm NLnthachar;a and Thana 
tritta (thanimga Vritti ?) ' Kdlaka. Shri, who changed the 
ceremony to the 4th of the moon, was the relative of Bala- 
mitra, and Bhanumitra, and in modern works, as the 
Sr^ddha Vidhi Viiiwchaya, &c., the same is stated. Hence it 
appears that Khaputacharya, Gardabhilla, Balamitra, Bhunu- 
mitra, existed before and ' contemporaneously with Vlkrama-:: 
ditya. 

, Every commentary on the KalpasCtira contains a brief story 
of Kdlak^ch^rya. 

in the Prabaiidha Chint£ma?n of Merutungdehurya, and 
In the Chaturvinmti Prafoandha of Raj!i,sekliara, anotlicr 
celebrity better known in Buddhist works as Klgiirjuna, is 
stated to have been a contemporary of a Satavdhuna and of 
Padalipt^chiirya. 

I trust soon to be able to discuss the age of the various 
Ndgdrjunas, tii a separate paper. These stories of Kaluliii- 
chdrya have not the weight of a contemporary doc u incut. 
Stilt they are old, aad the disputes regarding the day of 
observing the Paryushan^ parva have prevailed for centuries, 
and kept up the tradition of K^lakichlErya having chaiiged 


the day from the 5th to the 4th. A third Kalakflch^rya is 
stated to have Nourished a. c. 993. And as all these three 
divide the honour of having* changed the ceremonial day, 
the present stories are clearly written after the eleventh or 
twelfth century. 

The curious custom of a chief of the i?>akas or 5 aki, being 
required to cut off his own head on the presentation of a 
cup and dagger by the great king, appears strange, but it is 
not stranger than, and has considerable affinity to, the cus- 
tom, of Hara Kiru, now prevalent amongst the Japanese. 
Herodotus, in his graphic description of the customs of the 
Scythians, does not describe this. 

Amongst these wild tribes, depending on physical 
strength for defence against frequent attacks of enemies, 
there does not appear to have existed that respect and de- 
ference for old age which obtains amongst civilized and 
peaceful nations. According to Onesicritus, the old men 
were abandoned whilst yet living, to the dogs, who were 
thence called ^‘buriers of the deadd’ This statement has, 
however, been doubted, and is supposed to have originated 
from the custom even now prevalent among Parsis of sub- 
mitting a corpse to the gaze of a dog before carrying it to the 
Tower of Silence. It was also a common custom to allow the 
dead bodies to be devoured by dogs and vultures. 

The Sakas of the Mahabharata, Pura^^as, and other works, 
and of the i-ock-inscriptions and copper-plate grants are 
correctly admitted to represent the people called Scythians 
by Western classic writers. The population which the 
Greeks called Scythoe called themselves Scoloti, according to 
Herodotus. The Persian equivalent to Sythoe was Sakce, 
There is no doubt the word is preserved in the KaE'/a of 
Ivattiawan The most lucid account of the geographical 
boundaries of Scythia, and of the various tribes or petty 
nations included under that name is that given by Professor 
li, H. Wilson in the Ariana Antiqua. We learn from the 


ancient Instorlans of Greece' that the Scythians cast of the 
Caspian were called Fakas and Massagetce, the last probably 
being* the Maha Juts or the ' great Juts, of whom wc have 
now a large number in the Punjab. According to Strabo the 
nomads who conquered Bactria from the Greeks were the 
Asiij Pasiani, Tokhari, and Sakarauli. 

Blat-wanliuj on the authority of Chinese historians^ states 
that the Yiie-che or Scythians invaded India about b, c. 26, 
and that they remained in India till a. d. 222* These appear 
to have been the A/bhiras. 

In the time of Ptolemy, the Geographer, a large part of 
North’- Wes tern India was occupied by the Indo-Scythians. 
In the prophetic chapters of the Pura/^as, 16 Saka Kings 
are mentioned along with 8 Yavana Kings, 7 A'bhiras, 10 
Gardabhillas, &c. In the Naslk cave inscriptions Ushavada-* 
ta, the son-in-law of Nahap^/ia, is called a ^S'aka, whilst a 8aka 
Sena appears in the K^nheri caves. 

Gautamiputra, the son of Padum^vi and King of Dak- 
shi?iapatha, or the Deccan, boasts of having destroyed &kas» 
Yavanas, and Palhavas. This King flourished in my opinion 
at the end of the 2nd century of the Christian era. 

The most prevalent era in India is dated from a Saka King 
A. c. 78, This king I believe was Kshahanlta Nahapfiim. 
The oldest Sanskrit works, and the copper-plate grants are 
dated in this era. The Vikrama Samvat does not, strange to 
say, appear to have been adopted till after the loth cenlury. 
It is used by the Jainas chiefiy, and was first adopted by the 
kings of Analiilla-pura or Patan, in Gujarat. The so-called 
Valabhl Samvat wns not the e.radidopted by the Ahif.hhl kings, 
whose grants are all d'ited in the Fakaenn The Chalukya 
copper-plate grants and their inscriptions on stone are also 
dated in the Fiika era. An old copper-piaie grant of the 
Chalukyas, dated 394, is published by Professor Dowson, in 
the Journal Royal Asiatic Society, new series, \’oL L p. 270. 
The era is imdoubtedly the Saka Kila. Here, besides the 
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mistake as to the era, the learned Professor is led into a 
number of doubts and errors in regard to the correct genea- 
logy of the Chiilukyas from confounding the early Pulakesi, 
with his grandson Pulake.si the second, being respectively 
the father and the son of Kirttivarma. I believe that the 
Wardack inscription is also dated in Baka Nnpa Kdla, and 
that the king Hasphani-Matega there mentioned is iden- 
tical with Yi.$vasphadka of Wilson’s Vish2m Purd^ia (p* 
479). In a copy of the Vayu Pura?^a in my possession the 
name is spelt Yisvasphaiii, which is a Sanskritised modi- 
fication of HasphanL In a Jaina work, the abstract of the 
contents of which will be read at the next meeting, the 
following kings are mentioned as the successors of Vikrama, 
who is said to have reigned 6o years : — 

I Vikrama Charitra or Dharmdditya.* 40 years. 2 Bhailla 

......II years. 3 Nailla...... 14 years. 4 Ndhada 10 years. 

These are all new names. 

VIL 

Meriitimga^ s Thei^dmll ; or Genealogical duel Sacctssioi 
Tables^ hy Merutiingd^ d Jama Pandit: 

Merutuxga is the name of a Jaina Scholar who flourished 
in the fifteenth century of the Christian era. I possess 
copies of four of his works, viz., I, Prabandha Chinttoa^n, 
of which Mr. Forbes has made good use in the Riis-Mala, 
or Annals of Gujarat ; 2, Mah^purushacharitra, containing 
an account of several very ancient Jaina Sadhtis ; 3, Shaef- 
dansana Vich£ra, containing a brief account of six schools 
of Philosophy, namely, Jaina, Bauddha, S^nkhya, Jaiminiya, 
or Mlmins^, Aulukya or. Ka^^dda, and Gautamlya ; 4, a 
Ther^vall, or genealogical and succession tables, being 
comments on some of the old Gdth^s containing chrono- 
logical and historical data, ’These works are all composed 
I / 





ill Sanskrit, but contain quotations in the Garni c^ect. f 
have ten complete Pativalis by ■ different Jaina Si’iris or 
Famflts, and portions of others, bert none comes up 

to that of Merutiingfa in historical interest. Merutiitifra 
composed the Frabandha Chinttoa?^i, as slated at the end 
of the work, ill Samvat 1367, a. c. 1423, at Varciha- 
mfoapura, or Vadvina, in KitxwM,, 

The following is the substance of the Patavali 

' In the month . of ,K£rttika,.-i5th of the.dark half of the 
Moon, '' Sri' Vira^s 'N death took place. This is 

stated in the work Sri Kalpa. An old Gulira is quoted, 
stating that on the night when the Arlian Tlrtliankara ; 
:■ Mah^vira' died, king Chanda .Pradyota of Ayantf (Malava) 

: also died. Plis son Pdlaka was inaugurated king ofAvanlL 
, Merutunga' generally quotes G 4 this or verses in modified 
’ M%adhl as authority for his dates .and statements, and ex- 
plains them in Sanskrit prose. 

King Palaka’s reign lasted 60 years ; at that time, in 
Patallputra, Kunika’s son Ud%l, who was childless, was, 
whilst king', assassinated.'^ Thereon Nanda, who was born 
of a barber prostitute (Gardka), was inaugurated king after 
selection by the chief elephant, with five bright ornaments. 
It is related in the Parkishifa Parva (of Hemachandra), ‘Trom 
the Nirvawa of Vardhamana-Svimi (L e, Alra^, sixty years 
having passed, this Nanda became king, and nine Nandas 
followed one another In succession at Patalipura, ant! their 
reign lasted 155 years,’’ being after Vira 215; and it is 
stated in the Faridsh^a Parva, that 155 years after the 
Nirvi’;ai of Mah£ Vira, Chandragupta became king. This 
is, continues Meriitunga, a subject for cumsideration : be- 



# Kaiuiika or Kuuika, was the son ol Sresdka, w'ho is giyltui hliaiubliA. 
55;\ra, and i.'; Uie sarac as the Bimbisaro, kiag of EdjajijHha, of fluj Bud- 
dbisis, 
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causej , ■according' ■ to . the latter , ■ statement, there is a 
deficiency of 6o years, and it is opposed also to other 
books, , % 

The reign of the - Mauryas,. ::/onowed for ' " io8 years. 
Chandragupta Maurya and others were established in P^tali- 
putra, by Ch£nakya^ after expellng ninth (Nanda), being 
after Vira 323 years. After the rule of the Mauryas, 
Pushpamitra reigned for 30 years. 

Afterwards kings Balamitra and Bh^-niimitra ruled 60 
years. They are clifferent from the kings of the same name 
at Ujjayini, who are stated in the Kalpachiirni (a commen* 
tary on the Kalpasutra) to have expelled Kalikacharya, the 
establisher of the 4th day Parva (ceremony). Afterwards, 
for 40 years, was the reign of Nabhovdhana. He is in some 
places called king Naravahana. This makes 453 years after 
Vira Nirvaiia. And in this year Bri Kalikacharya, the 
uprooter of Garddabhilla, was honoured with the title of 
S£iri. After Nabhov^hana the rule of the Garddabhilla lasted 
152 years, u e,, the rule of the Garddabhilla dynasty — a 
dynasty being named after the king most famous in it. 
After Nabhovahana, Garddabhilla ruled at Ujjayini for 13 
years, when Sri Kalikacharya, on account of violence offered 
to his sister Sarasvati, uprooted Garddabhilla, and establish* 
ed Baka kings in Ujjayini. They ruled there for 4 years — 
thus making 17. 

Garddabhilla’s son Vikram^ditya regained the kingdom 
of Ujjayini, and having relieved the debt of the world by 
means of gold, commenced the Vikrama Sam vat era. This 
(era) was established 512 years after Vira’s era, commencing 
from Viirshikad^na year* of Vira, 


^ Tke year of gifts, the one which precedes the establishment of a new 
era. The king is expected to spend enormous quantitios of gold in charity 
for a whole year, Vira is stated to have done it 42 years before his death. 
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Vikrama's reign extended over.*....;..*- 6o years. 

His son Vikramacharitra, alias Dharni^- 
ditya, ruled for .V... .!|o ^ 

The next king, Bh£illa, reigned, foi; ...... 1 1 ,, 

>) N^illa > ,$ ...... I ,1 ' 

,, ' , Nihada ■. lo. 


135 years ; 

in whose time the great temple of i?ri Bfahavira, named 
Yakslia Vasatl, was built on the top (horn) of Stivanaaglri, 
near Jalaurapuraj by a merchant of (99 lacs) great wealth* 
Add 17 to the 133 years after Vikrama, you get 132, as said 
(in a,g4th4). The Vikrama Raja Rajya Kala, dynastic year 
of Vikrama commenced 17 years after Nabhovaliana ; the 
Vikrama era, or Rdjya A'^rambha, irom the commencement 
of Vikrama’s reign, or the 17th year of Vikrama Rilj3-^a K4la, 
according to /Merutunga.- Therefore 152 — X7= r35, is the 
duration of the Vikrama K^la era. Jina Kdia is the duration 
of the Jiiia Vira era before the Vikrama K£la (era), being 
470 years, the difference between Sri Mahdvira and Vikrama. 
How was the era of Sri Vira and Vikram^ditya calculated ? 
Before the commencement of the reign of Vikrama, FrI 
Vlra’s Nirvlaa took place 470 ^^ears ; in other 'words, the 
reign of Vikrama commenced 470 years after Vira Nirvi^a. 


Pal aka * 

... 60 

V 1 k f a m a d 1 t}ar , . . 


Nanda... 

... 115 

Dharm^ditya . , . , 

..... 40 

Maurya ......... 

... 108 

Bhiilla 

...... 11: 

Pushpamitra ... 

- 30 

N^illa 

...... 14 

Bala-mitra....... 

A 

Nfihada 

..... I 0 


“t 60 



Bhanii-mitra.... 

..i 



Nabhov 4 hana... 

... 40 



Garddubhiila 

.... ,'13 


470 


470 (5H%) Grand Total 6 €^ 
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I 


The & commenced,— as the saying is, six 

hundred and Nirv^?^a, commenced the 

Faka era in Bh^rata (India). 

Merutunga then proceeds to give the dates of the Fa«f^a- 
pratisy/ii, Kala (inauguration to high office) of the various 


Sthaviras (Theros, or great priests), 

■ From Fri Vlra’s Nirv^^za : — . ' 

Sudharma Sv^mFs accession.... 20 years. 

Jannbu Svami’s 44 ,, 


64 

In the Paryshjfa Parva it is written, Jambu having lived 
sixty-four years after Vira Nirvd?ia established in his own 
place, Prabhava of Katyayana Gotra, and obtained the 
indestructible place (died) by the extinction of action. 


Prabhava ii 

Sayyambhava 23 

Yasobhadra 50 

Sambhutivijay a, 8 

Bhadra B^hu 14 


170 

Thus we have 170 years after Vira Nirvd.?ia. In the 
Pariiisya Parva it is stated, that from the emancipation of 
Vira 170 years having passed, Bhadrabd.hu went to heaven 
by Samadhi, 

Sthhlabhadra....... 45 

i, e. 215 years from Vira^s Nirvd.«a. 

Alrya Mahdgiri 30 

A rya Suhasti. 46 

Guwa Sundara 44 


335 
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At this time (Aniuiigoda Vy^hyiti) Kalikich^rya flou 
rished. The story of Indra having come to listen to IvaliH- 
chdrya’s discourses on minute organisms is briefly x'epeatecl. 
This K^iikdcharya is the author of the Prajnydpan^patiga 
Shtra. In the original there is 140, evidently an error in 
copying, as in the next verse quoted in proof from the Parva 
170 are given. He is the 23rd personage from Vira, includ- 
ing the II Ganadharas. In the Siddh^nta he is called 


%^niarya. 

K^likacharya 41 

Skandila Shri 38 


414 

Merutunga then relates Vriddha Sampradaya, % e., old 
traditions. Sthiila Bhadra had two disciples, A rya Mahi- 
giri and A'^rya Suha‘stL 

A rya Mah^giri’s S^khd. (branch) is the principal, and it 
;is given in 'Stiiavirdvall as follows : — 

Balissaha Siiri, S^yi (Svati,) Sdmajjo (8yamdrya,) 
Sandilo Jiyadharo fjita-dhara,) Ajjasamuddo 

(AV^-Samudra,) Mangfl (Mangu,) Mandillo (Manclila,) 
N%ahatthi (Naga-hasti,) Reva i Sinho (Revati-Sinha,) 
Khandalo (Skandila,) Himavam (Himavana,) N£gajjuno 
{Nl,g 4 rjuna,) Govindo (Govinda,) Bhinclinno (BhMa-dinna,) 
Lohityo (Lauhitya,) Dusagani (Dushya-gani,) Devadhi 
(Devardhl.) 

This Devardhl was the 27th person from Vira. Fie 
caused the Siddh^ntas to be written, that they may not be 
lost. 

The second branch given in the Kalpa-sutra is as 
follows ; — 

Ajja Suhatthi (Arya Suhasti,) Sutthiya (Siisihita,) Inda- 
diniio, (Indradinna,) Ajadinno (A ryadinna,) Sinho-giri (Siiiha- 
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glrif) Vaira S^mi (Vajra Svami,) Soparag'a Vaira Seno 

But in these branches Gii?? a Sundara does not appear after 
Arya Suhasti ; or Skandilacharya after /Syamarya — but 
Merutunga ventures to put them in, as he saw their names in 
sacred i:.r;ts. The same applies to ^ .Revati-mitra. Thirty»sh: 
years after Skandila was Revati-mitra (after him was}, nrya 
Mangu 20 years, being 470 years from Vira Nirva?ia. After 
453 years (from Vira’s N^rvd.^^a) flourished Kalika Suri, the 
destroyer of Garddabhiila. (After him) Al-yadharma 24 
years. Some think Mangu and Dharma are one and the 
same individual. According to .them A ryadharma’s period 
is 44 years. 

Bhadragupta 39 ; /S'rigupta 15 ; Sri Vajra 36. 

Being 584 years from Vira Nirva?^a. Next Sri A rya« 
rakshita, 13 years. Pushpamitra, 20 years ; who accurately 
expounded the Sutrartha This makes 617 years from Yira. 
At this time, the Baka Samvatsara commenced. (The copy 
is defective here, and the Gatha quoted requires comparison.) 

It is usual to meet with the following statement : — 

Formerly, in the time of Chandragupta, a famine for 12 
years having occurred, Utk?ish?Jalabdhi (compositions of 
supreme knowledge) and a thousand of minor subjects 
(prakirnaka) were destroyed (lost). Bahalassa, and Eaiis- 
saha are identical persons. In the Sthaviravali after A'^rja, 
Mangu, Aryadharma, Bhadragupta, Yajra Sv^mi, Arya- 
rakshita, although produced in a different branch, are intro- 
duced, as they were then eminent or chief persons. Revati 
Sinha Suri is different from Brahmadvlpaka Sinha. In the 
latter period of Yajra Svamf, aTamine of 12 years having 
occurred, the expounding of the . Siddh^nta was discontinued. 
Afterwards in the time of plenty, Skandilacharya, having 
assembled the Sangha at Mathur^, recommenced the ex- 
pounding of the Siddh^ntas. And this is related (in gathds) 
commencing with ^*Jesi6mo anuogo/* 
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In the second branch, Susthita was the fifth of the 12 
disciples of A^rya Suhasti. From him came Kotlka Gana. 
And in the Kalpashtra it is stated that A'lya Mahagtri of 
EMvatya Gotra had 8 disciples, from the Thero uttara (ist) 
to 8adulaka alias Rohagupta <8th). From the last the 
branch Trairdsika was produced, as related in the Kalpa- 

In the Ava.'fyaka Sktra, the time of the different 
Niiihavas or schisms is given. 

The first schism Ninhava) took place on the 14th 

day of Yira’s obtaining Supreme knowledge. 

2nd (Tishya Gupta) after 16 years ; 3rd (Avyakta). 

after 214 years; 4th (Samuchhedika)... ... after 220 years ; 

5th (Ganga)... ... after 228 years ; 6th (Rohagupta Trairdsika) 

after 544 years ; 7th (Gosthd Ml-hila),..... 584 years ; 8th 

(Digambara) 609 years. 

If Sadulaka Rohagupta be the disciple of A rya MahiV 
girl, then how could 544 have elapsed from Vira ? A^'rya 
Mahagiri was the disciple of Sthula-bhadra, who flourished, 
as explained before, 245 years after Yira’s emancipation. 
The disciple (of A rya Mahdgiri) could not therefore be 
placed in 544 after Yira. 

To remove this doubt, what has been heard by many is 
proof. In the same way after the 12'years’ famine, Yajra. 
Sv 4 mi declared to his disciple Yajra Sena — When 3^00 
get food of the value of a lak there would be plenty. So 
sa3dng he sent him on his errand. He went to Soparaga 
to a merchant named Jinadatta. His wife levari offered 
food of the value of a lak, without poisoning He de- 

clared to them that there would be plenty next day— and 
stayed with them in comfort. Afterwards he had Indra, 
Chandra, and Yidyddhara as disciples. 

^ The writer seems to suggest that the merchant’s wife intenfled to 
give poisoned food to kill the famme-striekea people at once, to save them 
from inevitably prolonged sutfeying.,; 
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The Chandra Kiila (succession) has, like a Ficus tree 
with a hundred branches, spread with 'glory to this day, 
regarding which there is a gdthi 

Kodi gano gana me, Vaira Sah4 S^ha me, 

Chanda Kulam Kulam me.” 

‘^ Amongst Ganas in Koti-gana, amongst ^i^khds is Vajra 
Mkh^, amongst Kulas is Chandra Kula.” 

In the Bhrigu-Kshetra, AVya Khaput^cbdrya Siddha Sena 


Prabh^vaka (Nourished). 

Also after Vajra Svtel was Vajra Sena 33 

N%a-hastl 69 ,, 

Revatl-Mitra 59 >> 

Brahma dvlpaka Sinha 79 ,, 


239(510.) 

Afterwards Skandila, Himavatsuri, and Ndgarjuna .... 78 
years. . ■ ■ , 

When twenty-two years passed out of these seventy- 
eight, the destruction of Valabhi (took place). And it is 
said Pana Sayarl Vdsasaim tinni Saydim Aikanie tina 
Vikkama K4Ia Utao Valahl bhango Samuppanno. ” 

Three hundred and seventy-five years having passed after 
Vikrama K^Ia, the destruction of Valabhi took place. 

After Vikrama, Vajra Svaml flourished 1 14 years. After 
Vajra Sv4mi, Skandila flourished 239 years. 

Twenty-two years after him was Valabhi bhanga (des- 
truction), making altogether 375 years. In the same way, 
510 years after Vikrama, and 980 years after Vlra’s death, 
Devardhi Gani, caused Siddhintas to be written, and at that 
time, he has stated in the Sri IJalpa : — From the death of 
Sramana Bhagav^na Mah^vfra, 900' years having passed, iti 
the Both year of the tenth century the work was composed/^ 
18 
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Tflirteen years after this the paryushsini parva was per- 
formed on ^the fourth day of the Moon (by Kiiaka Siki) ; 
and the same is stated in a (quoted). 

In' 1053 . years (occurred) the death of Haribhadra Shri, 
as stated in a (quoted.) 

Next Jina-bhadra-kshamS' Sramana HourLshed 6$: years. 
Next Pushpamitra 60 years, next Sv^ti S£tri 75 years. 

Who established the fortnightly confession on the 14th of 
the Moon {githi quoted), 

Pushpamitra is in some books placed after Sv^ti Siiri, 
but that is opposed to the g^tha (quoted). In the principal 
treatise (not mentioned, but containing the gith^) it is 
stated that he obtained the title of Shri, 1300 years after 
Vira. But this stands in need of investigation by the well- 
informed, because it is there stated that after Sv 4 ti ( S^iri) 
Sambhdtivijaya flourished. Fifty years Madhara, SambhxUi- 
gupta 60 years, and Bappa Bha^jfa Sdri. But of this the best 
tradition is proof. 

From Vira^s emancipation 1639 years and from Vikrama 
1169 years, having passed, in (the city?) FrI Vidhipaksha 
Mukhyibhidh^na, k\ya Rakshita Sflri established the An- 
chala gaccha, Vira's disciple was Sre?uka, his son Kdwika, 
his son Uddyi. After him in P 4 taliputra the nine Nandas 
reigned. Ch 4 «akya hailing expelled them, established Chan« 
dragupta. His son was Bindusira, his son A.9oka Frl, his 
son Kunala the blind, his son Samprati-R^ja reigned in 
Ujjayini. His descendant was Garddabhilla. His destroyer 
was Saka king. Garddabhilla^s son Vikramaditya having 
expelled the Saka established 'himself there. He established 
the Samvatsara era 470 years after Vira^s Moksha (emancipa- 
tion). Afterwards, in.Samvat 821 VaMkha iiSuddha 7, 
Monday, /S'rl Vana-R^ja, of the Chaudi Varna (Chaucf4 or 
Chowra dynasty) founded ;?r{ Anahillapura. He reigned 60 
years. His son Yoga-Rija, reigned 9 years. Next In Sam-* 





f 
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vat 891, Sri RatnMitya reigned 3 years. Next Vairi-Sinha 
ruled 11 years. , 

In Samvat 905, his son Kshema-r^ja, succeeded and 
reig-ned 39 years. 

In S. 944, Chtou?jia-R 4 ja, his son, succeeded and reigned 
..27 years. . 

In S. 971, his son Thighad, succeeded and reigned 27 

■■years* ■ 

S. 998, his son Piiada, succeeded and reigned 19 years. 

In this way 8 kings of the Chauda dynasty reigned for 
1 96, years. . 

S. 1017, Sri Mhla-rdja (daughter’s son), from the Chiilukya 
race, succeeded and reigned 35 years. 

1052, his son Vallabha-r^ja succeeded and reigned 14 
years. 

1066, his brother Durlabha succeeded and reigned 12 
years. 

1078, his brother, Nanagila’s son, Bhima-deva, succeeded 
and reigned 42 years. 

1120, his son Sri Kar?^a-deva, succeeded and reigned 30 
years. 

1150, his son Jayasinha-deva, succeeded and reigned 49 
years. 

1199, on K^rtika Suddha 3, for three complete days inter- 
regnum (P 4 dukd-rijya) {reign of sandals). 

In the same year, on Marga-^^irshya-^uddha 4, Sri Kum 4 - 
rap^a, son of Tribhuvana-p^la, son of Deva-p£la, son of 
Kshema-raja, son of Bhima-deva, reigned till — 

1229, Pausha, Suddha 12, L e, a reign of 30 years, one 
month and 7 days. 

On the same day Ajaya-pala, the son of Mahip^Ia, his 
brother, succeeded. 

1232, Philguna Suddha 12, after three years and 2 months, 
Laghu Miila-r^ja succeeded. 
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1234, Chaitra Buddha 14, he completed two years, one 
month, and two days. On that day Bhima-deva succeeded. 

End of the Therdvdi 

Then followed the Gajjanaka rule (of Mahmud of Ghizni) 
(a Gathi is quoted). Next in Sam vat 1300, Sri Vira Dha- 
vala^s brother Sri Vi*s^ia-deva, succeeded, 

1318 Arjuna-deva, 1331 S£ranga-deva, 1335 Laghu 
Kama, 1360 Md,dhava, a Negara brahman brought the 
Yavanas. 

Sri Kumdrap^la’s minister Bihada, in Sanivat 1211, spent 
two crores, ninety-seven lacs (Rupees 2, 97, 00, 000) in 
'Constructing a stone temple. 

In Samvat 1371, on account of troubles from the 
Yavanas (Mahomedans) when the image of Javadi was lost, 
a new one was set up by Samaraka. 

Remarhs* 

The names and dates given in the beginning of the 
Ther^vali are very important. 

Mahdvira (the great hero) is the last of the Jaina 
Tirthankaras. 

The Buddhists call Gautama, Mahd,v{ra, and mention 
Mahakiayapa as his chief and eminent disciple. The Jainas 
call Ka^yapa Mahdvlra, and Gautama his chief disciple 
(Ganadhara). Both Bauddhas and Jainas agree in making 
Mahavxra the friend and spiritual teacher of a king of Raja- 
griha, the capital of Magadha or Behar, whose name was 
8re?uka or Bhambhasara according to the Jainas, and 
Bimbisaro according to the Buddhists. My remarks regard- 
ing these and subsequent kings I reserve for another paper, 
in which I propose to review the age of Buddha and the 
history of India before the Christian era, as the Jaina dates 
differ a good deal form those of the Buddhists and Brahmans. 

The particulars of Udayi’s assassination are given by 
Hemachirya in the Pan.«sh?fa Parva/A sliort^but very important 
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statement ill the Ther£\^ali is regarding the origin of the first 
Nanda. The Buddhist works hitherto published are silent 
regarding it. The Pur^?ias mention him as of ^udra 
extraction, but the Jaina account of his descent from a barber . 
is similar, though not quite identical, with that given by 
Diodorus Siculus and Quintus Curtins of the monarch who 
ruled at Pataliputra when Alexander the Great invaded the 
Panjab. This king was the predecessor of Chandragupta or 
Sandracottus of the Greeks. 

In Prdknta works, the <S^akas or Scythians are called Sagas. 
It appears the Vikrama Samvat is coeval with the defeat of 
the ^akas by Vikramdditya, but the 5aka-nnpa-k£Ia, 
identical with the S^Iiv^han era, is coeval with the con- 
quest of^Mdlava, and the Deccan by the 5akas. Saka-Kdla, 
or the era of the Sakas, has been confounded even by 
indigenous writers, sometimes with the first and sometimes 
with the second event, leading to a mistake of 135 years in 
their calculations. 

A loose leaf of a Patavali, or succession table, found in 
the remnants of an old Jaina Library at Broach, after 
explaining briefly why Kalikach^rya introduced the &kas, 
how Vikramddit3!^a expelled them, and established his own 
era, adds ‘‘one hundred and thirty-five years after Vikrama 
having passed, again the SaMas expelled Vikrama-putra 
(Vikrama's son or decendant) and conquered the khig- 
dom.’’ 

The chronology of the Chau</4 (Chapotkata) dynasty, 
commencing with Vana-r^ja, differs from that in the 
Prabandha Chint^maiii and other lists, both in the order 
and number of the names of the kings, and the duration of 
their rule. This naturally raises the question whether the 
Merutunga of the Ther^vall i$ not different from the author 
of the Prabandha Chintdmam. 

The following is a comparativ# table from the Prabandha 
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Cliiatimam, the Kum^ra-p^la Prabandha of Jina Ma?ic^a- 
iioupMhyiya, and an anonymous Patdvaii : — 



Jinama??^fano 


Merufcung:a’s 

Prabantiha 

TTp'^dhyS-ya’s 

Kiiraarap^la 

Fat4vaU. 

Chmtd.raam. 

Prabandha, 
written about 
200 years ago. 

,, 

( ) 


6o 

60 

60 

35 

35 

32 

. 25 

25 

25 

29 

29 

29 

25 

25 

25 

15 

15 

IS 

7 

7 

7 

'55 

55 

55 

*3 

13 

3:3 

6 months 

6 months 

6 months 

1 1 *6 

1 1 *6 

11*6 

^ 42 

42 

42 

Not given 

29 

29 

49 through 
fault of copy. 

Not Given 

48*8*10 

31 

31 

'3b*8*2'7' 

3 


3 ''ii *28 

2 

63 

• ■ { 

2*1*24 

65*2*8 

6 days 

2 months 
12 days 


.... .. 


187*11 


1 ...... 

1 

1" 

137*26 

21*8*8 


Vana-r4ja ... 

Yoga-raja 

Kshema-rdja 

Bhhyada 

Vairi Sinvha 

Ratn^ditya 

Sdmanta-sinha 

Mhla-r4ja . ..................... 

Chtou?ic?a-rdja 

Vailabha-raja 

Durlabha-rdja 

Bhima-rajaor Bhima-deva... 
Karwa-deva 


Jayasinha-deva 

Kumdrap^la 

Ajaya-deva or Ajayap^Ia . 

Mtila-raja 

Bhima-devar^ja 

Pidukd'^raja (interregnum) 

Tribhuvana-pdla 

Vlsala-deva 

Arjuna-deva 

S^ranga-deva 

Mlechha*r4jya 


In one copy 53 and in the other as M41a. 
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: ■ VIII. 

Notes on the Age and Works of Ilemddn. 

According to tradition among the learned, Hemidri was 
a Brahman of the Midhyamdiniya of the Sukla Yajur 

Veda. This is likely to be the truth, as in the Chaturvarga 
Chiatima?n, where he compares many texts from the Gratis, 
Smritis, and Kalpaslitras, he mostly quotes those which 
relate to <,the Mddhyamdiniya SikhL At the present day 
Brahmans of the MMhyamdiniya S^kh£ prevail in the district 
where Hemadri was born, viz., the Doulatabad district. 
Various treatises, professing to be the compositions of 
Hemddri are in my possession. They are : — 

I Chaturvarga Chintama?ii. 2 Mukt^phala. 3 A com- 
mentary on Vagbha^a called A yur-veda-ras^yana. 

The Chaturvarga Chintdmani treats of the Dharma 
Sdstra, i. e. of A^chdra (custom or practice), Vyavahdra (civil 
and criminal law), Prdyaschitta (penance), Ish^a (essential 
ceremonies), Purta (acts of pious liberality), and Adhydtma 
Vidyd (ontology.) 

It is called Chaturvarga Chintdmani. The subject of 
Achdra and of Ish^fa-phrta-karma is minutely dwelt upon, 
and the subject of Vyavahdra is treated of briefly and inci- 
dentally. My copy is not complete, nearly one-half being 
wanting. 

Although it is evident from the writings of this author, as 
well as from those of others, that there were many treatises 
of this kind, for the correct interpretation of the -Srutis, 
Smritis, Purd^zas, &c., and although some of them are still 
extant, still it appears improbable that any of them could have 
come up to the works of Hemddri either in extent or depth of 
learning. The Chaturvarga Chintdmajii is not now met with in 
a complete form. The author divides it in five parts (khamfas), 
viz., I Vrata-kha«d!a, 2 Ddna-kha^da, 3 Tirtha-kha«fe,. 
4 Moksha-khamfa, 5 Parbesha-kha^irfa.' Of these I possess 
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the first three, and the remaining two are known to me only 
from being mentioned in the body of the work. 

The copy of the Vrata-khawJa is about 200 years old^ 
but some of the final leaves are wanting. 

The Grantha Sankby4, or measure by 32 syllables is about 
1200. It treats of the various ceremonials or religious 
observances to be observed in the various seasons, months 
and days- Although there are several special treatises on 
the Vratas (religious observances) there are many mentioned 
by Hem^dri which are not found in the others. The authori- 
ties in support of the ceremonial observances are of course 
the Par^?2as, but Hemddri chiefly quotes the Bhavishya- 
pur6?ia. 

The copy of the Dana«kha?^cfa is about three centuries 
old. The writing was finished in Samvat 1618, or a. c. 1561. 
It treats of charitable assignations or gifts, and the ceremo- 
nies which should accompany them. The authorities quoted 
are the Pura?ias, although sometimes the 8rutis and Smritis 
are also quoted. The present popular treatises, D4na 
Mayukha and Dana Chandrika and others, do not contain 
many of the D4nas in HemMri’s treatise. 

The T{rtha-kha?ida X^^elating to pilgrimages and holy 
places) has not been found ; neither is the Moksha-kha?ii:?a 
(treating of emancipation) procurable. 

The Patwesha-kha?ida is larger than the Vrata and Dana- 
khsLndz put together. It is divided into 8'riddha"ldla?^{fa, 
Kdla-khawc^a, and PratishfM-kha?id'a, but probably there are 
other parts, as there is a tradition that Hem^dri has a treatise 
on the daily (A nhika) ceremonies. A small treatise called 
Priyaschitta Hemadri is in my collection, but it is very 
doubtful, from the style, whether it is his composition. 

Chaturvarga Chintd,ma?ii is the name given to this Ency- 
clopoedic work, from its embracing the four subjects of 
Dharma (virtue), Artha (wealth), Kama (wish, pleasure), and 
Moksha (emancipation).. 


Hemadri is a wall-known name amongst the learned, and 
stands much in their estimation as that of Madhava, who 
both are regarded as two of the pillars of the Dharma- 
^astra. 

Madhava’s style is more elegant and refined than that of 
Hemadri. 

To those who have studied the Purva-mlmans^ of Jaimini, 
the understanding of Hemadri’s works is not difficult, but 
without such aid many portions of the work cannot be 
properly made out. And as there are now-a-days few Sans- 
krit Scholars well read in Jaimini, the works of Hemddri also 
have necessarily fallen into comparative disuse and neglect. 

The texts quoted are from the Mantras and Brahma? 2 <as 
of the various fS'akhds of the four Vedas — but especially from 
the Satapatha iS^ruti, or Brahmawa. 

Texts are quoted from the Brdhmawas of the Taittirlya' 
S^kiia, and from the current Gopatha-br^hma?ia of the 
Al:harvana Veda. Few or no treatises quote so many texts 
from the Kalpasutras, those from the Kdtydyaiia or Katiya 
Sutra of the Vajasaneyi ^akh4 of the Sukla Yajur Veda 
being most abundant. The Maitrdya^^^ya Kaif^a Siitra, 
Manava Maitrayamya Sutra, Apastamba Sutra, Baudh^- 
yana Shtra, A isvalayana Siitra, Saunaka Sutra Kupoldda Siitra, 
Kau6'ika Prawita /Sraddha Kalpa Sutra, Baijavapa Grihya Sutra, 
Saunaka Gnhya Siitra, Sankhayana G/ihya Siitra, Chandoga 
Parlsishm, Vdjasaneya Pari.sishm, Kd^J/^aka Grihya Parisishm, 
Rd/^^yanlya Sutra, Paraskara Grihya Siitra, Paraskara Siitra, 
Katyayan a Siitra, Charakadhvaryu Sutra, and other Siitras 
of the four Vedas are quoted. The authors of the Sutras 
are mostly indicated by the name of the Sutra itself. The 
Ra^eayaniya Sutra is a Kalpa Siitra of the Rd?^dya^^ya Sakhd 
of the Sama Veda, but comparatively the greatest are the 
Kautliumi and the RdJtayaniya Sikh^s* -The former prevails 
in Gujarat and the latter in Dravlc^-de^a. The author of 
the Rd/^ayaniya Sfitra is stated in the work to be the sage 
19 - ' ■ 


Gobhila, In the same way Kdty^yana is said to have been 
the author of the Chandoga" Parmsh^a, and the author of 
the CharakMhvaryu Siitra is Vatsa. The author exhibits 
greater acquaintance with the Maitraya?^iya Sutra, and it is 
also a fact that the Maitr^Lyawi Brahmans are still to be 
found In the villages or towns in the neighbourhood of 
Daulat^b£d. 

’ The Saunaka, Paippalada, and Kau^ika Sutras are of the 
S^khds of the A'^tharvana Veda, and are comparatively scarce. 
Of the 9 S^kh^s of this Veda, only the first two are to be 
found. The Latydyana Drahy4yana Kalpa Sutras, although 
extant, are not met with in the quotations. 

The Commentators on the Kalpa Sutras, such as Deva- 
svJiml, Dhhrta Svami, Karko-pddhydya, Jayanta-Svami, 
&c., are frequently quoted. To what province Deva Sv^mi 
belonged cannot yet be made out. Deva Sv^ml Has a com- 
mentary on the Baudhayana Sutra and the AWaldyana 
Grihya Sdtra, but whether the same Deva Svdmi wrote both 
is by no means certain. The epithet Svami indicates the 
author to have been a native of the Carnatic. 

Dhhrta Swdmi is a commentator on the A'pastamba 
Shtra, is as learned, and probably as old, and a native of 
the same country as Deva Sv^mf. 

Karko-pddhyaya is the author of a splendid commentary 
on the Kdtiya or K£ty4yana Sdtra, based on Jaiminlya 
purva Mimdns^, It has been published in Germany. He- 
madri frequently quotes Karka, and often differs from him. 
He is sometimes called Bh^shyak^ra. 

Jayanta Sv4mi is a commentator on the A'ival^ana 
Grihya Sdtra and has probably a commentary on the 
Asvaldyana Srauta Sutra, 

'The names of many Smritis and their authors are given in 
the Chaturvarga Chinttoam. A large number of them are 
still extant, others are only known by their names. 
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Medhdtithi, the commentator on Manu is frequently 
quoted. Medhatithi quotes Kum^rila bhasJiJa, and is there- 
fore subsquent to him. 

I possess a copy of Medhatithi, written about 300 years 

• ago.:'.."''-. ^ , ■ 

Apar^rka is frequently quoted. He appears to have been 
a commentator on the Yajnyavalkya Smriti, but none of 
his productions are avilable. Fie is quoted by the author of 
the Smriti Chandrika. 

/S'ankhadhara or Sankha Sridhara is frequently quoted, 
and as the Pantifits would say, is broken ’’ or proved in 
places to be in the wrong. 

Visvarilipa, Hari-hara, Vama-deva, Govindo-p^dhyaya, 
Trika?^c^a Ma?2o?ana, Smriti-Mahar?zava Krita, Madhava, and 
other authors are mentioned. 

Vi.?van!ipa. is a commentator on Yajnyavalkya’s Smriti, 
and preceded Vijnyanesvara, because the latter notices 
the commentary of Vwvarupa, as being difficult. Visvar 
rdpa has written a commentary on the theological and 
speculative works of Sankara’s school. He therefore must 
be placed after the first and great /S'ankardch^rya, and before 
Vijny^nesvara. 

Madhava, it is scarcely necessary to add, is different from 
the learned brother of Sayawa and the liberal Minister of 
Bukka raj£ 

The names of Smriti Mah^rwava, Smrityartha Sara, 
Brihaspati Smriti Tika, Harita Smriti Bhashya, and other 
comparatively modern works occur. Of these, the second 
only is procurable. 

Of the Purl-?^as and Upa-purl^aas quoted, there are 
several not commonly known, such as the K* 4 iottara (Upa- 
pur^•?^a) and Samasa-sanhit 4 . Although the Chaturvarga 
ChinUma^ii treats of the subjects of Alch^ra, Vyavah^ra, 
Prayaschitta, and Ish^apurta Karma, the second subject is 


very briefly treated. In the /S'r4ddha“kiia??t/a of the Par- 
kesha-kha?iria, the words Daya, Riktha, and Samavibh%a 
are explained ; the rights of possession of Brahmans and 
others, and the subject of Stridhana is briefly treated. It 
is quite possible that there were parts of the Parwesha" 
'p'arva,: ■ treating ■ specially and more , fully of . these and allied 
Subjects. 

One fact, however, goes against this supposition. 
Modern authors do not quote Plemddri on Vyavahara as 
frequently as on Dharma Sastra. 

Plemadri’s Commentary on Vagbha^Ja commences with 
salutation to Vish?^u, and states that Ilemadri, the author of 
the Chaturvarga Chintdmam, has composed the Commentary 
on the Ash^anga-hndaya which is the name of Vagbha^a’s 
medical treatise. After consulting, and in conformity with 
the opinions, of Charaka, H^rlta and Susruta, &c., Hari- 
chandra has commented on Charaka and Jaijjata on Sumita, 
and himself (Hemadri) on VagbhaiJa. The commentary is 
called A yurvedaras^yana, and he adds that he is the 
Mantri, or minister of Rama Raja, in possession of Brl- 
Kar;ia (the seal ?). In this commentary are found the names 
Charaka, Su-^ruta, Bheda, Hdrita, Sangrahakara, Kharanadi, 
Jaijjata, Bha^iSaraka, Harichandra, &c. Charaka, SirsTuta, 
and Bheda flourished long before V^gbha??a, who mentions 
them, 

Harichandra, the Commentator on Charaka, is mentioned 
by Ba.?iabha;^i5a, in his Harsha^charita, written in the 7tli 
century of the Christian era, where he is called Bha//ara 
Harichandra, whilst Flemddri calls him Bha/f/araka Hari- 
chandra. The works of H^rfta and Bheda nre supposed to 
exist, but I have as yet failed in procuring them. 

Hemadri is the author of a treatise called Muktfipliala, 
in which extracts from the Vagbhafa, bearing on the 9 
rasas (sentiments), and for the support of Bhakti, or faith, 
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are taken. From the verses at the beginning and at the end, 
the treatise appears to have been composed after the 
Chaturvarga Chintamaiii, but at the end of each subject the 
words ^‘iti Vopadeva Payid'ita Virachite/’ or ‘Ta?idita 
Vopadeva Virachite/’ or sometimes “Vopadeva Yirachite,” 
are founds showing that Vopadeva was the author of the 
work. There is a tradition that Vopadeva was patronized 
by HemMri, and that works actually composed by him, were 
out of compliment published as Hemddri’s. 

A Vopadeva is the author of a treatise on grammar, 
called the Mugdha-bodha, and of a Dh^tu~pa^/ia, called 
Kavikalpa-druma, and of a medical treatise of a hundred 
verses. At the end of the grammatical treatise the follow- 
ing verse is found 

n II 

f^This grammer is composed by Vopadeva, a brahman, 
the disciple of the Yundit Dhanesvara and son of Vaidya 
Ke^ava.’^ 

At the end is the expression “ Vopadeva Gosvami 
Virachitam, Mugdha-bodha Vyakara?2am Samaptam. 
From the epithet “ Gosvami,” and the fact of the grammer 
being extensively adopted in Bengal, it appears that this 
Vopadeva was a Bengal Brahman, different from the one at 
the Court of Flemadri. At the end of the hundred verse 
medical treatise, of which I possess a very corrupt copy, 
there is a verse, full of clerical errors, from which it may be 
gleaned that Vopadeva flourish eci. at Sartha (?), where a 
thousand Brahmans lived, and that he was the son of 
DhaneBa Kesava. Dhanesa and Ke^ava appear from the 
Kavikalpadruma to have been different persons. 

There is a commentary on Bhaskarucharya’s Lildvati by 
Vopadeva, the son of Bhima deva* , 


This is probably the Vopadeva who fiourished at the Court 
of Hemadri, differing from the author of the Mugdha-bodha, 

The verses at the commencement of the Chaturvarga 
Chintama?d are full of exaggerated praise of Hem^dri's 
learning, and especially his liberality, and it is clear these 
could not have been composed by himself. 

There is a tradition also that a Pa?i£fit named Vopadeva 
was the real author of the most popular of the Pura?ias, 
the Bhagavata. If there was such a Vopadeva, he must 
have flourished before the time of Hemadri, because in the 
Yrata, Dana, and Kala Kha^^c?as, verses are quoted from 
the Bhagavata, and the Bhagavata itself is recommended in 
the chapter on gifts to be offered as a gift. That the Bhiga- 
vata so recommended was the Vaish?iava Bh^avata, and 
not the Devi Bh 4 .gavata, appears from the fact of its Grantha 
Sankhya being mentioned as 18,000. The day on which it 
should be given is Bhadrapada P^^r?^im^, which is the day 
also recommended in the Vaish?iava Bhdgavata. There is 
also a tradition that a commentary by Hemadri on a com- 
mentary of the Bhagavata is extant. 

In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. V. 1839, 
pages 178 — 188, there are two copper-plate grants published 
by Mr. Wathen, dated Saka 1212 (a. c. 1291) and 8aka 1194 
(a. c. 1273). They contain the following facts. In the re- 
nowned Yadu race was Raja Bhillum, After his death 
Jaitra-p^la succeeded. To him his son Singhana succeeded. 
Next came Krish?ia, next his younger brother Mahadeva. 
He was succeeded by Ramachandra-Deva, the son of Rdj^ 
Krishna. This R^machaftdra or R^madeva defeated the kings 
ofTelingana, Gurjar, and M^lava. Rdya Nardyawa, Rs^ya 
Pitdmaha, Dvaravati panvndha, were his titles. His 
minister was HemMri (Journal R. A. Society, YoL Y. p. 
186.) This is the Rtoadeva Jidava of Devaglri, who suc- 
cumbed to the power of the Mahomedans. 


Whilst Hemddri was minister, there flourished Achyuta 
Nayaka, the son of Mudhugi, descended from Jallana of 
Gautama Gotra and of the Sarviya family title. He had the 
titles Ma^ifialika Pitamaha, Man^?alika Bhara Sankhara, 
MaWalika Dh^di tadaka, Paschiraya Vibliada, and was a 
contemporary of Ramachandra. He gave a village of the 
nameofVaula. In an inscription on a stone slab at Patan 
at Chilisgam, published by me in the Journal Royal Asiatic 
Society 1864, the Yadava Rajas Bhillum, Jaitrapala, and 
Singhana are mentioned, and the date of that inscription 
(8aka 1128 or A. c. 1206) is perfectly comp.itible with that 
of the copper-plate grants. 

At the commencement of the Vrata-khantfa, the geiiea- 
logy,of kings given by Plem^dri is as follows : — In the Yadu 
race, descended from the Soma Vansa (lunar race) was Rajd 
Bhillum, from him was Jaitra-pala, next was Singhana deva, 
next was Jaigaki (Jaitra-pala). I-Ie had two sons, Krish7?a 
and Mahddeva. In the reign of Mahadeva, Plemddri, whilst 
a minister, was in possession of all the regal powers ? The 
capital was Devagiri in Setuna-de^a, which I suppose was the 
ancient name of the Daulutib^d district. He gives his own 
genealogy as follows : — 

In the Vatsa-gotra (Vatsa family) Yasudeva, a very learned 
Brahman, was born,* from him was K^ma deva, from him 
was Hemddri Suri. 

The genealogy given in the Parliesha-khaw^a is as fol- 
lows : — Singhana, Jaitra-pala, Mahadeva. 

His own genealogy — V^mana, from him Yasudeva, from 
him was Ktoadeva, and from him was Hem^dri. 

Hemildri flourished at the end of the twelfth and com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century of the Christian era. 
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' IX. ’ : ■ 


uS'ofe on Muhwnda-'Rdjct^ the oldest 'Mardtha Author. 

' Mukunda-Ra JA is the author of three works: Viveka- 
Sinclhu, ParamamHta, and Mhlasthamba. Of thess the first 
two are on the unity of life, a metaphysical Pantheistic work, 
the last is a description and praise of ^iva. 

Mukunda-raja has given the succession of his gurus, in 
the latter part of the Yiveka-Sindhii, in the i ith chapter, 
from the 34th to 45th or concluding* verse ; A dinatha, Harl- 
natha, Raghunatha. 

Harinatha was born in Ambanagar, on the banks of the 
Ba;ia-gang£ This appears to be Jogaich^ Amb6 on the 
Ba?ia-ganga, a tributary of the God&vari. He was a brah- 
man of the Madhya??idiniya iS'akha, the family title was 
Champe-gorata. His father got him to study the VedJis and 
F^stras. When 12 years old, having observed the great 
Pampata or 5 iva rites he propitiated Fiva. Pie propitiated 
Dattdtreya, Munisvara and Guru Fankara on the banks of the 
Gautami (Godavari). At the time of a sacrifice (Homa) he 
saw, says Mukundar^ja, Fiva himself. He had the blessing* 
from Fiva that whoever received his instructions and moral 
advice would be a dhy^nL His disciples were many, such as 
Surendra-bliarati. At the hend of them was RamacliMicIra. 
He instructed many disciples, amongst others Mukundaraja. 

I In the Yiveka-Sindhu Mukunda supports the belief of the 

/j identity of souls with the divine soul. Fie often refers to the 
Sankhya philosophical cloctrines ; the Bhagavata Gita Is 
mentioned in many places, and the ten principal Upunishads 
are sometimes quoted. Marathi words, now” only met with 
in particular parts of Mahardish^ra, occur, such as Yachava 
(may go), an expression now used in Goa and its neighbour- 
hood only. He practised Rdja-Yoga. 
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: ; About the -'mixld^^ of the',Vivek.a-Sindhu,, is,, the following 
in ovl'inetre' ' ■, ■ ■ ■ . . 

Of N/isinha was Ball^Ia, his son was Jaita-pala, he 
eaused this kind of treatise to be composed. The Balllla 
here mentioned is undoubtedly the same as Bhillam, an d 
Jaita-plla the same as Jaitra-p^la. 

Various stories regarding Mukunda-rdja and Jaitra-pdia- 
r^ja are current. Mukunda«r4ja flourished about the end of 
the 1 2 th century of the Christian era. 

I have made unceasing efforts to discover works in 
Marathi, or even stray poetic pieces, older than the works 
of Mukunda-R4ja, but without success. 


X. 

^rmieript and Trmishtion of dn Imonpiioji discovered 
hy Mi\ G. W. TERRY in the temple of A'mra’-Ndihay near 
Kalydna ; ivith BemdrJcs, 
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Translation. 

In Saka Samvat 782 (a. c. 860)^ the ninth day of the 
bright half, of the month Jyaish^//a, Friday, (during the reign 
of) the Mah£ma?i(fale5vara Frl Mahamv^?dr^jadeva, who 
has obtained the title of Mahtoawdalewara, (also) the live 
great insignia of Royalty, &c., who is a Damodara (Vishim) 
in punishing his enemies the Daityas, a cage of adamant 
to those seeking his protection, &c., and resplendent 
amongst the row of rdj^s, whose various officers were the 
large-minded Mahdmitya (Chief Minister), Sri Vigapaya, 
also Mahdptajana (the chief relative), 8ri Niganaiya, also 
Lekha-Sandhi-Vigrahika (Secretary), Sri Veka-reya, also 
Maha-Sandhi-Vigrahika Sri J%alaiya, also Bhawe^agira 
prathama (Chief Treasurer), Sapamisena, also the Second 
(Treasurer) Mahidevaya, also Khamabb^iieya and other 
ministers. Whilst under their auspices the administration 
of the kingdom was successful andlbenelicent, there flourish- 
ed Sri Mahdrdja Guru, also Sri Bhallagha Raja Guru, and 
also Sri Yikalla-Sida-Bliasmaka (three letters lost) and they, 
at the desire of Maha S^manta Sri, having undertaken the 
construction, the temple of Sri Amra-Natha (two letters 
lost) was restored in stone. The house of Mali^ma7i(/ales-‘ 
,vara of Udariyi? Samachhitta Raja Deva was (also) 
constructed. 

Remarks. ' 

The temple of A mra-Nitha is situated about 4^^ miles 
south-east of Kalyi^a, It has lately been well described by 
Mr. Burgess, a learned member of our Society, in the Times 
of India. 


I have taken notes of the temple myself, but as I am 
engaged in a more important work, I regret I must put 
off presenting the Society with my own description of the 
temple and its mythological remains. I shall only make a 
few remarks on the inscription which was discoverer! in the 
temple by Mr. G, W. TerrJ^. I have examined the original, 
and copied from it, and I have also consulted an excellent 
Plaster of Paris cast of it taken by Mr. Terr}^ . The inscrip- 
tion is 3 feet and 3^4 inches long and 5}^ inches broad. It 
consists of six lines, written in Sanskrit, in Saka Samvat 
782, e, A. c. 860. 

The inscription clearly shows that the correct name of the 
temple, or rather of the Linga worshipped in it, is Amra- 
Natha, evidently derived from A'mra, a mango. There is a 
mango tree near the ruined temple, and large topes of 
mango trees at the neighbouring village about a mile 
distant. 

From the expression in the inscription ‘The temple of 
Amra-Natha was restored in stone,’* it appears that an older 
temple existed on the spot. The correctness of this in? 
ference is borne out by the fact that several stones in the 
body of the dome of the temple have been divseovered by Mr. 
Terry with old Devanagarl letters, forming portions of an 
older inscription. They are insufficient to enable me to make 
out anything from them. The form of the letters, however, 
shows that they are about a century older than the present 
inscription. 

The king Mah4ma?ufale5vara Mahamya^d-raja-deva 
appears to me to have been of the Yadava family, from , a 
comparison of his titles with those of a Yidava prince, a 
copy of whose copper-plate grant, found in Bassein, dated 
Saka 991, is in my possession. The names of the minister; 
&c. of both end also in aiya. i : : : 

The place Udanyl, indScated'.in.the inscription, was.yery 
likely a MahMa called Oudani, or «ome similar name.- ^ 
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XL . 

Brief Notes on HemacMndra or HemdcMryd^ 

The materials fora life, of' Hemdcharya may be gleaned 
from the' Komira-p^la-charitra,^ ' ■ Kumira-plila-prabancllias 
Prabandha*chintamawi,,i2ishi-ma«4rfala«vritti of Jina Bliadra 
SM and other Jaina works. 

The Kumdra-p^la-prabandha contains the greatest amount 
of information, sufficient for a volume, but I shall content 
myself on the occasion with a brief 

In the town of Dhunduka, amongst the Modha Vanias, 
there was a <S'resh^ 7 ei (Seth or merchant) called Ch^chiga, 
whose wife was named ChILhini, or P^hini. She gave birth 
to a son on the full moon of Kirtika, Samvat 1145 (a. c. 
1088), when a heavenly voice proclaimed that this prodigy 
would be a promoter of the Jaina religion, like Jina himself. 
The father, after celebrating the child’s birth with great 
rejoicings, named him Chdngadeva. When the child %vas 
five years old, a Jaina Pandit (Devendra) arrived with his 
congregation at the house of Ch 4 chiga, who happened to be 
absent. His wife P4hini, however, performed all the duties 
of hospitality to the Sangha or congregation, which request- 
ed her to devote her son to the religious order of ascetics or 
Yatis, She was placed in great difficulty and distress. If 
she were to consent to the proposal, the father of the child 
was not at hand : to refuse would have been an insult to the 
Sangha, After mature consideration, she resolved to offer 
the child, and placed her son Changadeva at the feet of the 
Guru Devendta SdrL The , child, on being questioned, 
'Consented to accept Dikshi, or orders. He was taken to 
various places of pilgrimage, and lastly to Kar«4vati. 
There Devendra placed Chingadeva at the house of Udayana 
Mantri. 

Ch4chiga, the father,-' on returning home heard of the 
destination of his soiij and resolved to -eat nothing till he 
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saw his child. He came to Devendra Siiri at Kar? 2 £vatL 
Hearing- the Guru's religious discourse he became delighted, 
and afterwards ate at the house of Udayana Mantri. 
\Jd 2 .ytA.n^ having placed Ch^ngadeva on the thigh of 
Chachiga, gave him presents of three cloths and three lacs 
of money. Chachiga, filled with delight, exclaimed — “You 
have offered three lacs, and it is worthy of your liberality. 
Your unparalleled fajJ# is the highest reward for my child, 
and on this account f}i^ son is offered without any recompense, 
Udayana was plea^dg’iand declared that if the child were 
offered to the Guru he would attain a position highly 
fevered. “Do what thou thinkest best,’* said Udayana, 
Chdchiga consented, and the child was handed over to 
Devendra, who passed a eulogy on Chachiga, and initiated 
Chdngadeva at once into the mendicant order. 

On this occasion Udayana Mantri held a grand festival, 
and gave the child the title of Somadeva Muni, 

The 5reshl^M (merchant) on hearing this, caused a heap of 
coals to be handled by the child, and it all turned into gold, 
the guardian spirit having disappeared at the same time. 
The Sangha (congregation) as well as the merchant were 
filled with surprise, and ever since Somadeva was styled 
Hemachandra, Hema signifying gold, 

I have no doubt this story is, like many others, an after 
invention of the Jaina priests, to account for the change of 
name from Somadeva to Hemachandra. Stories founded on 
fanciful interpretations of the words or roots composing a 
name are very common in Jaina works. Hemachandra was 
highly honoured at the court of Siddha Riija and Kum^ra- 
p4Ia, the Solanki or Chalukya king of Anahila-pura Pattan 
in Gujarat. Kumara-pala in particular was proud to con- 
sider himself his humble and obedient disciple. By the 
abvice of Hemachandra, Kum4ra-p4la encouraged Jainism, 
and ordered his subjects to abstain from the destruction of 
animal life, and from the use_ of meat as-food. 
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^ vH'e:C0Mtruet^^ . Hemachandra/thoroughly 

■imdefstood’t art''' of' pleasing his -patron king,' ' Whilst 

steadily kept in view the promotion of Jaiiia doctrines^ he 
Was politic enough to yield on many occasions to the pre- 
judices of the king, or of persons of the Brahmanical faith, 
having great influence with the king and people. Hem- 
chandra is the author of a variety of standard works, as 
Dhatupdr^yana, Siddha-haima-5abd£nu,s{Ssana, Prakrita- 
sabd^nu^isana, Dvyd-sraya-k^vya, Abhidhana-chintamani 
with gloss, Anekdrtha-n£ma-m&l^ with gloss, De^i-n ama-mila 
with gloss, Trishash? 5 i-saldk^, Purusha-charita, Parmsh^a- 
parva, Adhydtmopanishat with commentary, Chhanddnusa- 
Sana, Alankdra-chdcfdmawi, and two or three others in Sans- 
krit and Prakrita. My learned friend Dr. Buhler has a copy 
of a NirghaniJu by HemacMrya, where the characters of the 
various vegetable articles of the Materia Medica are better 
described than in other Nirghan^us. 

The Jainas may justly boast of a long list of learned and 
pious heirarchs. Yet in this galaxy of names Heniachandra 
may truly be said to shine as the most brilliant star. In the 
Kum^ra-paia-prabandha, Kumdra-pala-charitra, i^zshi-man- 
dala-vritti and Prabandha-chint^niam, there are long stories 
given regarding Kumdra-paia and Hemachandra. Many of 
these are gross exaggerations, and incredible. Leaving 
them aside, I have given a brief outline of such as appear to 
be worthy of credibility. 

Heniachandra was born on the full moon of Kdrtika, 
Samvat 1145 1088). In Samvat 1154 (a. c. 1097) he 

was initiated into the priestly orders ; in 1166 (a. c. 1109) he 
■ ebtained the degree or title of S6ri, and died in Samvat i2:?9 
(A, c. 1172), at the age of 84. 
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XIL 

Brief Notei on MddhavA dnd Sdyana, 

Ma'dhava and SaVana are now best known to European 
scholars as the authors of the learned commentary on the 
ii^zg-veda, of which Max Muller has published a magnificent 
edition. Mddhava M^dhavarya, M^idhavacharya, or MMha- 
vam^tya, are the names of an illustrious scholar J who 
flourished in the fourteenth century of the Christian era at 
Vijayanagara (recently Golconda) on the banks of the 
Tungabhadra in the Carnatic de^a. In this city Sri Bukka 
raja of the Yadu-vansa, reigned. Mddhava was the 
minister, and accordingly he sometimes styles himself 
Mddhav^matya. M^dhava also was the raja’s Kula-guru, 
or family preceptor, and on this as well as on account of his 
great learning he is called Madhavdch^rya, or Madhavdrya, 
There are many works professing to be his compositions. 
Some of these were written with the assistance of his 
younger brother Sayawa. The Bhdshya (commentary) on the 
JSig-veda, on the Aitareya-brdhma?ia, and on the Taittirlya 
Sanhitd, were joint productions with Sdya?ia. All these are 
styled by Madhava Veddrthaprakasa. At the end of each 
adhydya (chapter) of the Bhdshya of the Sanhitds the ex- 
pression occurs “ iti Sayandchdrya Yirachite Madhaviye 
Vedarthapraka^e,^’ i. ‘‘the end of the chapter of the 
Vedarthaprakd.?a (commentary) of Madhava, composed by 
Sayandchdrya.” With the exception of the Bhdshya of the 
Aitareya-brahmana, all the other above-mentioned Bhdshyas 
or commentaries, are published. 

The word Sa-yana is spelt by the Calcutta Fa?«c?its with a 
soft w, whilst Max Midler spells it with a hard with which 
Saya?aa’s countrymen would agree, 

Mddhava has a tikd or commentary on the Fard^ara 
^mriti, the chief guide in the Kali age in regard to the 
Dharma ^dstra. It is superior to tlmt of Nanda Pmidit 
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A work flamed Jaiminiya-nyiya-ratn£clhikaran^^^ ,iS' 
also a production of Mddhava, with a commentary by himseli 
to facilitate the understanding of the Jaiminlya-purva” 
iBiminsa* 

Similarly another work ■ on the Uttara-mlmansi, with a 
commentaryj has been styled VedantMhikara^ia-ratiia- 
This follows the order of the Vyasa-sdtra. 

Mddhava in his style is; at once learned and deep, yet 
simple and pleasing. Mddhava’s Fankara-vijaya in praise 
of , the success or glory of the great Fankarachirya, is an 
excellent poetical composition, although it is unsafe as a 
truthful biography. The work, is called Fankara-vijaya- 
dindini. In it MMhava calls himself Abhinava K^lid^sa, 
or the new Kilidasa, a title not undeserved. 

Madhava’s K41a Madhava ” is a treatise for the calcu- 
lations of the Hindii Calendar, 

A'chlrya MMhava relates the practices of Brahmans. 

VyavahAra 'MAdhava treats of Law, DhAtuvritti is a 
large treatise relating to grammar, but I do not possess a 
copy, and cannot say which MAdhava is the author of it. 
Bhattoji DIxita and other modern authors quote MAdhava in 
the SiddhAnta Kaumudi as- authority, sometimes also for 
expressing their dissent.-. These quotations are in all likeli- 
hood- from the author -'.of the, DhAtuvntti. MAdhava has 
composed also the Sarva-darMiia-sangraha, published in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, 

In this he clearly enunciates the opinions held by the 
various -sects of Hindu philosophers. 

In all kis works he gives- some information regarding 
himself. In the beginning - of the commentary on the 
FarAtara Smriti, after praising Bukka or Biikkana rijA, and 
stating that he was his mantri-or minister, he gives Frimati 
as his mother*s name, and .MAyana as his father^s, and also 
states that SAya»a and Bhoganltha were his uterine brothers. 
He further adds that be ,was;of the Yajusha FdkhA,- Baudli- 
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h^yana Sdtra and of the Bh^radvaja Gotra. The informa- 
tion is not so minute in the other works, but at the end of 
each chapter occurs the following long sentence : — 

From this it appears that this commentary was his own 
productioHj unassisted by S 4 ya?ia. Kala Mddhava, A clid-ra 
Madhava, and Vyavahara MMhava do not mention Saya?ta’s 
name, and are therefore the sole productions of Madhava. I 
have an independent work by Saya^^a, called Yajaya-tantra- 
sudh^-nidhi. 

In the beginning of the Sarva-darsana-sangraha, in the 
little information that Mddhava gives regarding himself, he 
tells us that his preceptor was Sarvajnya Vish?iu, and 
qualifies himself Saya^za MMhava, from which it is evident 
that the production was a joint one with S^ana. 

From the Kala Madhava and other treatises, Madhava's 
guru (preceptor) appears also to have been called Vidya- 
tirtha, or Bharati-tirtha, 

The following is an abstract of an account of Mddhava 
contained in the copper-plate grant published in the Journal 
of this Society No. HI. of 1852, p. 107. 

On the banks of the Tungabhadra, in the Carnatic Desa, 
is the shrine of Viriipdksha (now called Hampi-Virhpaksha). 
Near it was Vijay^, the capital. In it reigned a Yddava 
king named Sri Sangama, after him was Sri Bukka rc\ja ; 
his son was Harihara. By order of Harihara, the] minister 
MMhava was ruling at Jayantipura, He besieged the city 
of Goa in the Conkan, and drove away the Turushkas 
(Turks or Mahomedans), and re-established the images of 
Saptanitlia (now called Sapta Kotkvara), and after Md-dha- 
va’s death Harihara appointed Naraharr Mantri in Goa as 
ruler of Jayantipura. This account as made out by me 
21 '■ 
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cli'ffers extent \ from' ' that ' giveti in the Journal,, the;,' 

translation there given being erroneous' in many places^ ; 

1313 (A. 'C. '1381) in the year Prajapati, in the 

month of Vai.9£kha, on the wane of the moon, on the occasion 
of a solar, eclipse, Mahamantrwara' (the chief of the great 
ministers), Upan^an Margapravartak 4 ch^rya (the estab- 
Usher of the ways of the Upanishads), Srinian Madhavaraja 
gave the village of Kuchara, after naming it MMhavapura, 
to twenty-four Brahmans. 

i possess a copy of a copper-plate grant sent to me by a 
panc?lt from Goa, to/iere in a short eulogium Vira Hatihara Is 
styled the Lord of the East, South, and West of India. 

In his reign, in Goa, Madhava the chief of ministers, the 
guide (mantri or ^ch^rya) of the ways of the ¥edas and 
Upanishads, a faithful observer of Frauta and Smarta religious 
law, of Bh^radvaja Gotra, the son of Dvivedi Chall?^cZibha^^a, 
the establisher of the Hnga of Saptan 4 th£, granted lands 
publicly In the name of his mother M^chambikl The village 
was called M^nchalapura, a town of Brahmans.’^ Lands 
and houses for Brahmans were created, and the flowing 
stream was called Madhava Tirtha. The names of the 
father and mother differ from those given in Partera 
Mddhava, and I have grave doubts about the real existence 
or genuineness of the copper-plate. 


XIIL 

Report on Photographic Copies of Imaiptions in Dhdnmr 
and Mysore, 

Many of the inscriptlons'are in Canarese, and are difficult 
to be deciphered. The : letters ate in places doubtful, and 
there is reason to b'eiieve that before being photographed 
they were filled in with- lime or. chalk. Interference of this 
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kind often leads to ' incorrectness in the copy. The'; 
;Canarese language, ; as well as thc'^ Canarese , alphabet, haS: ' 
f undergone a change, and it is only with the assistance of 
good Ganarese scholars, who have read and studied the old 
Ganarese works, that the inscriptions can be properly 
deciphered. ' I have not yet been able to find a person' cdni™, 
petent to assist me in this department, and my own know- 
ledge is too imperfect to- be of service, '■ Some of the 
inscriptions in the volume are as old as the sixth century of 
the Christian era ; the later ones, from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century, are, I believe, inscriptions on tombstones 
or memorials of the dead, whilst the older ones are 
engraved mostly in caves and temples, and relate to their 
construction, or to gifts or endowments in connection with 
them. 

The older inscriptions are written in the Canarese 
language mixed with many Sanskrit words, and they generally 
contain at the beginning a brief account of the contemporary 
king, and also one or two verses in praise of ^iva. The 
Sanskrit parts of the inscriptions have been read with 
confidence. 

Inscription No. i. — Iwullee, Inscribed Stone at the 
Bivite Temple.^’ 

Relates to a grant : was in all likelihood written at the 
beginning of the eleventh century of the Christian era, and 
mentions the king A.van^ditya, of the Sinda Van^a. This 
race is a minor one, and has not been met with elsewhere. 

The beginning of this inscription is in Canarese, largely 
mixed with Sanskrit. 

No. 2. — Iwullee, Inscription on the Gateway of the 
Town/^ 

This inscription is a short one of the eighth century, and 
on the wall of a temple ; though in the volume it is in- 
correctly described as being on the gateway of the town. 

The two first lines can be deciphered ; they contain the 
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name of the Chaiukya king Satyi^raya 5ri Pfithivi Vailabha 
'Mahir^Whlr^ 

No. 3. — Iwullee, In a Sivite Temple.’* 

This inscription is the oldest of all, being dated in 5 aka 
506 (^atampancha s^tesacha), a. d. 584, and the year of the 
Kali Yoga 3855, and from the war of the Mahablisirata 3730, 
thus showing that the war of the Malidbharata was then 
regarded as having taken place one hundred and twenty-live 
years after the commencement of the Kali Yuga. It is clear 
that enough of confusion existed in Indian chronology even 
at this early date. 

The entire inscription is in Sanskrit verse, and was 
written in the time of the Ch^lukya, Pulakesi II., the con- 
temporary of Hiouen Thsang. In some places the letters in 
the photograph are indistinct and doubtful, but these have 
been mostly made out from the context. The inscription, 
besides giving even a better description of the older Chd- 
lukya kings of the Dekkan than has hitherto been published, 
contains two important names, those of the celebrated poets 
Kalidasa and Bharavi, whose fame in this world is 
compared with that of Ravikirti, the author of the verses in 
this inscription, who was very probably a Diganibara-Jaina. 
The fact ' is now placed beyond doubt that K^Hddsa and 
Bharavi had achieved fame in India before the end of the 
sixth century of the Christian era. I have fully discussed the 
age and works of Kalidasa in my Essay on Kalidfisa,” 
published in the Journal of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society in 
1861. 

No. 4. — **Iwullee, Buddhist Stone on the top of the Hill/* 

This is an inscription of two lines on the pedestal of a 
Digambara-Jaina image of M‘ahd.vira ; the symbol below the 
image is indistinctly seen to represent a lion. The carved 
image does not appear to be very old, the inscription being 
of the thirteenth century, It states that Rama Selti 
(merchant) ofMiila Sangha Balitkhlra-ga??a caused a 
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sidi” (house of rest) to be constructed. K^shta Miila 
May«!ira and Gopya Sanghas (congregations) are at present 
known amongst the Digambara-Jainas, and I find the word 
Nisldi used in an inscription in the Udayagiri Caves, 
Orissa, for a house of rest/’ 

No. 5 .—^^ IwuHee, Inscribed Rock on the Bank of the 
River/V . 

This inscription is in old Canarese characters, and in the 
Canarese language ; it is probably of the fourteenth century. 
The first line is a moral maxim in Sanskrit : — 

The gift of one’s own wealth is meritorious, as is also 
the preservation of the wealth of others. The destroyers of 
the wealth of others have their own reduced to nought.” 

No. 6 . — Iwullee, Inscription on a Pillar of the /S’ivite 
Temple.” 

This inscription, which is in Canarese, is of the seventh 
century. In contains the names of Yadl Gawia, Damela 
Gan(7a, and A'ditya, the son of Hata Deva. They were in 
all likelihood Pasupatas, as the A ch^ryas of the P^^upatas 
are called Ga?i<;?as, (The word Gmida is not found in Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary.) 

No. 7 . — Iwullee” (same as No. 6 ). 

Is a Sanskrit verse written about the seventh century of 
the Christian era : — 

*Teace. No man so skilful in the construction of houses 
and temples as Marsobha lived, or ever will live, in Jam- 

biidvipa.” 

He was, I believe, the great architect who designed and 
superintended the cot\struction of many of the temples and 
important buildings of his time. His name deserves to be 
commemorated. 

No. 8 . — Iwullee, Inscription in a dark vault of the 

Temple.” 

This inscription is in Sanskrit, mixed with Canarese — 
"‘Peace. From the i?aka K4Ia. eight centuries and eleven 
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years having passed (i. e. a. d. f8g\ in the ' Praj4pati yearj, in 
the capital of ^akunta (King), this house for Yogis was 
constructed by Muni Bha^? 5 ^raka (chief of Bfunis or ascetics^, 
named Guhi.** The remainder is not clear. 

iVo. 9.— -‘‘Inscribed Stone” (locality unknown). 

. This inscription , contains . eighty-one lines. .The first 
line is obliterated. The language is mixed Sanskrit and 
Canarese. It commences with the prayer that the kingdom 
of iBri P/’ithvi Vallabha, Mahdr^jddhirdja-Paramewara, 
Parama Bha^^raka, Satyteaya Kulatilaka, Ch^lukyi- 
bharana, Srimat Tribhuvana (Malla) may ever continue to 
increase. The inscription is incomplete, in most places 
from pillars or other objects intervening between the ends of 
the lines and the camera when the photograph was taken. 
This is the Chdlukya king who flourished in Paka 1104, e, 
A. D. 1182 (see Mr W. Elliott’s List of the Chdlukyas, also 
Thomas’s Prinsep, Vol. IL page 277.) Subordinate to Tri- 
bhuvana Maila was Mah^mawc?ale5vara Mayiiravarma 
Malidmahipdla, with the five great titles (Lord of the city 
of) Vanav^tsi, favoured by the god Dhuke^vara (some linga 
probably in Yanavdisl), &c. The connection of this king 
with the next cannot be clearly made out. Tailam-deva, 
of the Kadamba dynasty, is next mentioned, with many titles. 
Flis name is spelt Tailapa and again Tailam-deva. The 
name of Ntoala-devi, perhaps the queen of Tailama, can 
next be made out, also the name of a Kadamba king, styled 
variously, K 4 ma Nripa, Kdma Bhdmipa, and Kama-bht^mk- 
vara. Ketala-devi appears to have been his queen. Both 
are highly lauded. Next appears Munipati N%achandra, 
probably a Jaina hierarch. In the fifty-fifth line is the ex- 
pression “ Ketala Deviya Jaina Mandiram,” which shows 
that a Jaina temple was constructed by Ketala-devi, the 
queen of K£ma-deva. The context also shows that at the 
suggestion of N^gachandra the temple was dedicated to 
A'^dinatha, the first of the Jaina Tirthankaras. The image of 
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A'iiinitlia was placed in it. A village was granted in Inam to 
Nandkvara. Bha^iJiraka. In connection with the titles and 
praise of K 4 ma Bhumiwara, the names of the Vanavdsi and 
Kuntala countries frequently occur ; also the name of a city> 
Sri Galak^pura or Galdpura. 

Vanav^sl was the capital of the Kadambas : it was visited 
by Hiouen Thsang. Kuntala is a portion of Mah£rash? 5 ra : 
its limits deserve to be carefully noted. 

No. lo. — ‘fBadtoi, Buddhist Cave and Inscription. 

On the side of a cave in Baddmi are small inscriptions 
containing about ten names, two of which cannot be well 
made out : — 

(i) Chivarika. (2) 5 ri Vimimmana. (3) 5 rl Kuda Svdmi. 

(4) Sri Da or Va (5) Sri Danadeva. (6) Sri Gehpahana 

(Gehruana?). (7) Sri Akimi or Arimi. (8) M%dna. (.9) Sri 
Prapannabuddhi or Prasannabudhi. (10) Sri Kana. The 
alphabet appears to be of the sixth century, and the names 
are of Jaina S 4 dhus of the Digambara sect. 

No. II.— <‘Badtoi, Inscribed Rock near the largest 
Gave.’’ 

There are different names and an inscription oi four short 
lines. The last is difficult to decipher. 

The names are — (i) Sri Yimala. (2) Sri (3) Sri Rdpa 

/Sekhara. (4) 8ri Balachaila. (5) 8ri Kodinaka. (6) Sri Rasi- 
bhi. (7) Sri Sudnyana Avyarasandha (or Avyaramandha). 

The inscription commences with Srimat Prithivi Vallabha 
Mangalua, who gave something. The name of Sri Gu?ia« 
bodhi next occurs. Mangalna was undoubtedly a Ch^lukya 
king, the uncle of Pulakesi 11 . The age of Mangali^a, the 
sixth century of the Christian era, agrees with the age 
which may be assigned to the alphabet. The inscription, 
judging from the alphabet, 5 s a little older than the names 
at some distance above' it. The names therefore were. written 
after the inscription. . ' , ■' 
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No. 12, — Badami, ' Inscription in the interlof . of the 
VCave.:’’!' 

This inscription consists of twenty-four lines, and, judgf- 
ing from the alphabet, is of the sixth century. The photo- 
graph is so indistinct that not a single line can be deciphered 
.■'.with confidence.' : 

The CMlukyas are evidently spoken of. 

The titles, Mdnavyasa, Gotr^na, Haritiputr^na, of the 
Chdlukyas, can be made out. In the sixth line, the expres- 
sion Pravardham^na Samvatsara,’’ L e, “ the current year'* 
can be made out, but not the number of the year, or the 
king’s name ; also the words Saka Nripati Samvatsara (the 
year of the Faka king) can be made out, but the date, which 
is in the seventh line, cannot be deciphered. 

The whole inscription is entire and in Sanskrit, and is 
well worthy of being recopied and translated. 

No. 13. — '^Badami” (same as No. 12). 

There are six lines, and the language is Canarese. The 
age of the inscription, judging by the alphabet, is the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

No. 14. — Badami ” (same as No. 13). 

It is dated in 5aliv4hana Saka Varshambula 1426, ue. a.d. 
1504, Pramathi year A^'sh^dha Bahula 2nd. 

The Garu (Guru) Munivara (chief amongst Munis) Bala 
Vriti, an ascetic from childhood. 

Theji follows a space, and farther on are two lines in 
which the name Kandapa Kavivara can be made out. 

No. 15. — ^‘Baddmi, Inscribed Stone in the Town.’*' 

This inscription consists of thirty-one lines, the upper 
half of which is obliterated, but the remaining letters can be 
clearly made out. It relates to the Chdlukya Jagadeka Malta. 
In the year Siddhdrtha Kartika, bright half 13, the lunar 
day Monday, he gave gifts to several Yogis, who were pro- 
bably P^SLipatas. The names of two of them are Deva 
^arma and Hiddavya Siddha. . 
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The name Gadyina is applied to certain current coins. 

The year Siddlidrtlia has reference to a year of the reign 
of Jagadeka Malta. 

No. i 6 . — Purudkula, Inscription on a Stone, nine feet 
high, in the temple.** 

This inscription is in Sanskrit and Canarese. It consists 
of six distinct lines and twelve broken ones, several more 
having been erased. There are names of kings of the 
Chalukya and Sinda dynasties. A king, doubtfully read 
Mank^vanika, appears to belong to the Chalukya dynasty. 
In the Sinda Vansa are mentioned, Sahasottunga, Ch4mu?i(ia 
Bhupa, and A chideva. 

The name of Ch^mu?icfa*s wife was Demala Devi. There 
is some reference to the year of the Saka era in the sixty-sixth 
line, but as the language is Canarese I cannot at present 
make out any thing further. The giver of the grant is 
A"chideva, he gave a village (?) for the temple Vijayesvara. 

The land was given in charge of Shrydbhara?za Pa?idita- 
deva. Chamu?acZa-deva is stated to be worthy of the praise 
of the kings of the Giirjaras, Alidhras, Dr^vic?as, and of 
Magadha and Nepala, and the same Chhmnnd^ is said to be 
the protector (?) of Kalinga, Vanga, Msru, Gurjara, MMava, 
Chera, and Chola. In describing the Sinda Vansa, the name 
of Kuntala“de 5 <a frequently occurs, and Kuntala appears to 
have belonged to the Sindas. In describing Sahasottunga, 
he is stated to have served the lotus of the feet of the Cha- 
lukya king, and is clear that the Sindas were subordinates of 
the Chilukyas. 

No. 17 . — ^Turudkula, Inscribed Pillar in the Great 
Temple.’* 

This inscription consists of seven lines in Sanskrit and 
Canarese, and belongs to the seventh century. There is a 
king named Sri Kallballaha, who has the titles Dh^r^-varsha- 
.9rf-p?ithivl-vallabha-maharaj4dhirlja-parame5vara-bhajJ3{^faka. 

His queen is stated to have ! given, some « land. ^ The 
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king may be one of the Rdshirakuias, but I am not certain 
as to whether the rendering of his name is correct or not. 
The name appears to be new, and the king appears to have 
been a great monarch, as the title Mahardjddhirdja (king of 

kings)' shows. 

No, i8, — Putudkula, Inscribed Pillar outside the Great 
.'Temple.'V 

The pillars have carvings illustrating scenes from the 
R^m^yawa, and names are written over them. 

1st line , — Karadmana (Kharadii^anah two brothers of 
Ta(fak 4 , giants (Suppa N^gi), SLlrpa?^akh 4 a sister of the 
giant R^va?^a, having long and broad nails. Lakkana 
(LakshmaTia) brother of Rama. Suppan^gi Lakkana, Rama 
Sit^. 

2nd line. — Suppan%i Karadusana Suppandgi Rama Lak- 
kana Site. 

2rd line . — PoIIathi (Paulastya or Rdva??.a) Rama, Pollathi, 
Rdma, PoIIathi, Lakkana, Rdma, Site, Maricha (Marichi) 
Rdvana. 

line. — Suppa?iakhi (?) Rdvana Ja? 5 dyu, RiwaTia Sitd, 
Rava^ia Site, Lakkana Sitd. 

The alphabet is of the seventh or eigth century. 

No. 19. — ‘‘Purudkula, Inscribed Pillar in the Great 
Temple.’^ 

This. inscrIptioi%. is in Sanskrit verse. It speaks of the 
style praised by Bharata (the author of the ‘‘ Nd^ya-A*dsStra”'). 

Translation . — The elephant, blinded by intoxication 
the proud learned) is positively deprived of his inebriety by the 
lion sound of delight from the drama composed according 
to the rules recommended by Bharata (the author of the 
Bharata-shtras), and the tops (heads) of the mountains, the 
crooked and proud actors, breaking asunder, fall low indeed 
by the thunderbolt of the beautiful composition, according 
to the rules of Bharata as followed by actors, 
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Achaktla Bharata’s Sutras have been published by my learned 
friend, Dr. Fitz-EdAvard Hail. 

No. 20.— Purudkula, Inscription on the Eastern Porch 
of the Great Templed’ 

There are three lines, two of which are entire, but in the 
third line two letters only are decipherable. 

The name of Dhnliprabhudeva, an ascetic, is made out. 

The alphabet is of about the ninth century. 

No. 21. — “ Purudkula, Inscription on the Southern Porch 
of the Great Temple.” 

Three lines over an image. 

The names of some ‘^Ach^ryas’’ and a ^ ^ gaudahastr^ 
are given ; the letters, though apparently distinct, are not 
decipherable. 

The alphabet is of the seventh century. 

No. 22. "-“‘‘Inscribed Stone in a Temple at Bunshunkuree.” 

About fifteen lines are clearly decipherable. From the 
sixteenth to the twenty-second the lines are more and more 
destroyed. It is probable that the inscription may have been 
longer, but if so the lines are completely effaced. It is 
dated Salivahana Saka 1423, i. e* a. d. 1501, and is in Sans- 
krit and Canarese. It commences with a Sanskrit verse in 
praise of Siva. The verse is to be found at the commence- 
ment of the “Harshacharita” of Bajza-bha^^a, who wrote in 
the seventh century, and is evidently quojpd in this inscription 
and others recording grants of land in this volume. The 
verse is, I suppose, Bi^^a’s own, and not quoted by him from 
an older author. The verse in praise of Ganapati is a com- 
position of the learned commentator Mallindtha, in his 
“Tjk£” (Commentary) on the “ Megha-duta,’^ or “ Cloud- 
Messenger” of Kalidasa, The name of a king Achyuta Rija 
is found j he has the titles Sakala-saraanta-chakra-mukuta- 

mani-marichi-maojari-virajita-rcharana-kamala-rajendra-^ekha- 

ra'“5rimat“mahdr4jidhira]a-parame^yara-m-.virapratipa, 
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No, 23, — “ Dumbul, Inscribed Stone*” 

The photograph is indistinct. The Saka era iioS, 

A. D. 1186, can be read. 

There are eighty-four lines ; the photograhic copy of the 
inscription is pasted upside down in my book. 

No, 24, — Guduk. Two Inscribed Stones,” 

The inscription on the smaller stone is indistinct, and of 
the twelfth century. The second inscription is in Sanskrit 
verse and is indistinct in places. There are fifty-six lines, 
commencing with the praise of Vish?zu, and the record 
relates to a rija of the Yadu race. After many kings, there 
is one bearing the name SaZa or Sar/a. In Sa.§aka-pura 
whilst going on a pious duty he killed a tiger which came to 
devour him, and hence he obtained the title Hayasala, and 
the town was also called Hayasala. The mark of the wound 
from the tiger’s bite was a source of fear to his enemies. 
After him, some r^j as having reigned, Vinay^ditya flour- 
ished, to him succeeded Ulayanga, who had two sons, Baflila 
(or Bellala) and Vish?iuvardhana. The elder brother, 
Balldla, conquered the Gajapati king, Jagaddeva, The 
younger brother, Vis?^uvardhana, succeeded Ballala. He 
wrested Changi and other countries from his enemies, and 
having subjected all from his residence as far as Bedvdia, 
he bathed his horse in the Krisima-Vena, the stream 
formed by the junction of the Krishw^ and Ve??^ rivers. His 
nobles used to urgp^ on him the invincibility of Parimar- 
dideva, the Ch£lukya king, and the necessity of caution and 
courage. He gave lands, performed Yajnyas, gave the 
^‘sixteen great gifts,” and did other meritorious works. 
His son was Nara-sinha ; his queen, descended from a noble 
family, was Debala-devi. By her he had a son named Vira 
Ballala, who obtained his dominion by the favour of (the god) 
Vajresvara. Then follows a fulsome eulogy : he was liberal, 
skilful in the sciences (Tarka, Kivya, Na/aka, Vatsyiyana, 
Bharata Raja-niti), a warrior ^and- a, 'patron of the learned. 
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Having ascended the throne of the Hayasala kings/the king^ 
of Kaliiigaj Vanga, Magadha, Chola, Malava, 

Kerala^ Gurjara, &c., lost their courage. He took sixty 
elephants from a Kalachuri chief, after conquering Brahma- 
channipati, the commander of the elephants. He also took 
possession of Kuntala-desa by rooting out Jaitra Singghai 
the right arm, as it were, of Bhillama. Bhillama and Jaitra- 
pala were Yadava kings of Devagiri, the modern DaulatabM. 
He had the titles, Samasta-bhuvana^raya, Sri-prithivi-vallabha- 
mahar^jMhiraja-parmesvara“parama-bhaifiaraka“dv£rd.vatipur- 
avaradhiwara-adava-kulambaradyumani-sammyakta-chiitZama- 
m-giri-durga Malla, &c. He established his camp at Tena 
Guwc?i. The god Siva, named Trikuifesvara, is in the 
Kratuka village. Siddhanti-chandra-bhusha9ta-pa?i<fita-deva 
was a sage who succeeded to the seat of Kala-mukh£ch^rya. 
Triku^e^vara was so called from three lingas in three places, 
and the sage being considered the fourth place (Ku^a), the 
place was called Chatur-ku^ewara. He was truthful, chaste, 
devoted to contemplation, and eminent in the sciences and 
in all the ‘^/Saiva-katha” Siddhantas. 

For the Ranga-bhoga and daily presents, also for repairs, 
&c., for gifts to the learned, for feeding ascetics and 
brahmans, the village of (name lost), with its ancient 
limits, was given. 1104 years of the Saks, king (a. d. 1182) 
having passed, on Margasirshya full moon, Saturday, on the 
occasion of an eclipse of the moon, the king having washed 
the feet of Chandra-bhdsha?^a“pa?^<fita-deva, the truthful, 
the disciple of Vidyabhara?ia-deva, the disciple of the disciple 
of Kala Miikhacharya Somewara-deva..— 

The fruit of protecting Dhatma is related to be this by 
Manu, Vy^sa, and other great sages.. 

By the order of king BelUla-deva, Agnisarma composed 
this ^S^asanapaddhati. From the first inscription of fifty 
lines many letters of the second and third lines are lost. In 
the Dcikshi?i»patha is a village -given for religious purposes 
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of the name of Eratura, in the centre of the Mah^la of thirty 
villages, called Balvala ; this was given by Janmejaya, of 
the race of the Pi?^(^avas, at the snake-sacrifice, to seventy- 
two Brahmans of various gotras and so on, Brahmans 
who attained eminence by (the god) Vira Niraya^ia Deva...... 

Bhagatewara Deva Satya-Vdkya, Kaiik^larisi Pa'?»<iita, 

The story of the grant of the village by Janmejaya 
appears to me to be fabulous. 

No. 25. — -‘^Guduk, Inscribed Stone.” 

The photograph is indistinct. The inscription consists of 
fifty-six lines in mixed Sanskrit and Canarese. 

In the second line, the name of Triku^Je^vara is recognized, 
and in the twentieth line, that of Raja-deva occurs. 

The first two and the last thirteen lines are, from indis- 
tinctness, quite illegible. 

No. 26. — “Kirwutte, Inscribed Stone.” 

In this inscription, which consists of eighty-one lines, the 
letters below, with the exception of ten, are distinct and 
legible, but in consequence of the language being Canarese 
I have not been able to understand its contents. In the 
beginning (fourth line) occurs the name of Prithivi-vallabha- 
Mah^rajadhirdja--’parame5vara“parama~bhai^Mraka-sat3^teaya“ 
Kula-tilaka-chalukyabliarajza-srimta'-tribhuvana Malla-deva ; 
then fi>liow several names of Pa?^cfitas, probably of 
the Pasupata sect. The names are, Sri Vadideva Pa?i<nta- 
deva, Sure^vara Pa?2.tZita-deva. There is something related 
of Kdliddsa Danda-dhisa, probably the commander-in-chief of 
the Chilukya king. The names of villages also occur, viz., 
Ana-dolagrah^ra, Gahagrahara, and Lantitondigrania, and 
the river Tungabhadr^ is also mentioned. The name Kali- 
dasa occurs several times, and the names of Gandaraditya 
Bhuruhimitra, Varma-deva are probably those of the sons 
and grandsons of the officer Kalidasa. In two places 
Lakutkvara Pa?^c^ita is mentioned ; he was probably a Paai- 
pata (Nalvulkvara). Some gift is presented to him in the 
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year 14 of the Chilukya Chakravara Pramathi Samvatsaraj 
JyaisyM Suddha, full moon, Sunday, when an eclipse of the 
moon took place. For the support of Somewara, for the 
food of ascetics, a village is given. Vantha Sri wrote this. 

Mote . — The age of the alphabet is the twelfth or thirteenth 
century of the Christian era. The name of Tribhuvana 
Malla is given in Wathen’s list of the Chdiukyas (“Journal 
R. A. S./' vol. iv., pp, 7. and 17). 

No. 27. — Sonduttee, Inscribed Stone.” 

This inscription consists of ninety-three lines, in clear 
letters, in Canarese mixed with Sanskrit. 

The name of “ Mallikarjuna ” is frequently met with, and 
may be the name of a king. Lakshmi-deva, of the Ratta- 
Icula, is praised. In the fifth line, the Ratta dynasty and 
descendants of the Rashi{ra-kd^a dynasty are mentioned. 
Lakshmi-deva does not appear to have been a king, but 
probably a minister or high officer. KuncH-desa is mention- 
ed, The name of a Raja-guru, or “ Royal guide,” Muni- 
cliandra, is read ; he was probably of the Jaina faith. 
Mailikarjuna appears in some places to be the name of the 
king or minister, whilst in others it appears to refer to the 
great shrine of Mailikarjuna. In one place (the eleventh line) 
he is called a son of Kama Raja ; in another place S^mlisiga ; 
his wife^s name was Gauri. He lived in KoUra. His guru 
(spiritual adviser) was Munichandra. By his direction, the 
god Mallinatha was established (in a temple). There are 
several names of Munis, such as Sri Munivari, Muni, Mukhya 
Kanteya Suyyapati,Vrate,‘ Valuvarma, and Samkama. Next 
follows the praise of the poet Rudra-bhai^^a. In the sixty- 
first line a second story commences with Lakshmi-deva, who 
had the five great titles, and is styled Mahama^^dale5vara 
Lattana puravarMhlsvara Ratta Kula bhdsha?^a Sindhura 
Ldnchhana Sushvisadayaso Lanchhana Suvan?.a garudsL 
Dhvaja S^hasottunga, and so on. He lived in Venugrdma. 
The inscription was written' in 'Saka year 1151, By the 
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direction of Raja-guru Munichandra, a village called Nirvali 
was given for the support of the temple of Maliinitha. The 
sixty-ninth line concludes this portion. Then follows another 
inscription. The grantee is a Kesi-'R^ja to Mallinatha. 
Matimi-deva Gahalya M 4 mkya Basadiyach^rya Prabha- 
chandra Siddhanti-deva Subhachandra Siddhaiiti-deva Slppa- 
rappa Indrakirti-deva, Sn Dhara-deva, and other names 
occur. Some of them ending in Chandra ’’ appear to 
belong to the Digambara Jainas. 

No. 28.— ‘‘Narsapura, Inscribed Stone.” 

This inscription is chiefly Canarese, and consists of ninety- 
two lines, the letters of which are clear. In it the Kalachuri 
and Kadamba dynasties are referred to. At the conclusion 
is the year (figure and name obliterated) of L^videva, of the 
Kalachuri family. The gift is presented on Monday by 
Mahamawiiale^vara Lavideva. Kalachuri appears sometimes 
as Kalachari. In the ninetieth and ninety-first lines the 
8aka year 1194 (a. o. 1272), Nandana Samvatsara M%ha, 15 
wane of the moon, Monday (Sankramanas), are given. 

No. 29. — Hungul, Memorial Stones.” 

On one stone is an mscription of six lines, composed of 
indistinct letters in Canarese ; under it is the figure of a 
male dancing with females, three on each side, and may be 
intended to show the Rajn dancing with apsaras or fairies in 
Paradise. Beneath the figures is an inscription of six lines, 
and under that a battle scene is represented, whilst under it 
again is a very indistinct inscription of one line. 

On the second stone,, there is at top an inscription of 
four lines. In the fourth line the words Sinha-L^nch liana 
Mayuravarma Vansambara degumani, undoubtedly indicate 
the same person as in No. 9. Under the inscription is the 
figure of a mm seated in a palanquin, and attended by 
musicians, whilst several women are represented as serving 
him with ch^maras, See* Then follows an inscription of four 
lines^ Below the representations are some words (epithets of 
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a lung whose name is iost); under him was a ^‘S£par??^dltya*' 
or ‘^Saharnaditya/’ Below these lines is a representation of a 
forty with soldiers armed with swords and shields ; under it 
are four lines which, owing to indistinctness, cannot be 
deciphered. Under them again is a battle scene, below 
which are five lines not readable on account of indistinctness ; 
the original could be easily deciphered. Under all is a 

representation of a great battle. 

No. 30. — •*Hungui, a Memorial Stone.’' 

The inscription is of seven lines. In the second line, 
Srimat Mahtoawda (leffvara) can be read. In the fifth line, 
the words **Sihasottunga Srimat Tailapa D^v^na” can be 
deciphered. The original could be made out entirely. 

No. 31. — *‘Humpee, or Beejanugger, Inscribed Stone.” 

This inscription consists of thirty lines in Canarese. 
Md.dhava Nripa and Sam mta Lukkhiya N^aka and M^del^ 
N^yaklt are mentioned. The names Vir{ipaks?sia-devo, Hamp£- 
devi, and Bhairava-deva occur. The inscription relates to the 
repairs of the temple. The name of a village Brahmapuri (i ith 
line) occurs. The Saka year 1121, i, e, A. d. 1199, is given in 
the eleventh line. 

No, 32. — ‘‘Humpee, or Beejanugger, Inscribed Stone.” 

This inscription consists of forty lines, and is in Canarese 
mixed with Sanskrit. Some letters in the lines at the com- 
mencement are lost. The hame of Sahu, a king who killed 
Hindur^ya Suratrdna is met with. Suratr^na is the Sanskrit 
modification of Sultan, and the Hindu sultan referred to here 
may be Ahmad, the founder of the Nizdm Sh^hi dynasty of 
Ahmndiiuggur. This Sultan was defeated by Krish?ia.raja, 
the son of Ambikd and king Narasa. Krishwa-r^ja has a 
great variety of titles, amongst others Mahar^jd-dhiraja. His 
capital Viiayanagara. He gave to Virupdksha (Siva 
temple) the village of Singindyaka Nuhalli, and constructed 
the Rnngamam^apa(hall), 

On the coronation day, he allotted different sums to the 
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hall for food, repairs, &c. The grant is dated ^S^aka 1430, 
i, e, A. D. 1518, on the. coronation day'M‘%ha ^uddhtf 14. 

No. 33. — '“Telowlee, Inscribed Stone.*’ 

This inscription consists of; one hundred and twenty-six' 
lines, mostly in Canarese, and is- of a minister of Slngiiana, 
the Y^dava king, 8aka 1 160, L, e, A. d. i 2-38. ' ' ' The names of 
Jaitugi and 'Singhana rijis are ■ mentioned, and Singhana , is 
much praised. ' He ' W a Mah 4 r 4 jadhirl.ja and the lord, of 
Dvdr^vatipura, of Vish?iu Vansa, and Udvliala-Yardta 
Biiupati Devagiri-durga Nittale, iV e, , I ; suppose, he, who, de- 
feated the ■ Rija-' of Varadha (Berar) and Devagiri (Dowlata- 
b£d)« He defeated Jnjalla-deva and the Turuskas, who 
caused Bhojar^ja of Panola (the fort of Panala close to 
Kolapur) to fly ; the conqueror of Vihans i Raja, Hoyasana 
(Hayasala) Rdja, Balldla and Lakshi Rajds. He reduced the 
pride of the Mai was, the profound A^bhiras, and the terrible 
Pendaras (Pendharis). The foe of the king of Gurjara, of 
Ai-ambhnrdya. Of him Singhana as also the kings of Anga, 
Kalinga, Nep^la, Chola and V^ndys. were afraid. The com- 
mander of his elephants was Lakhideva. 

The race of Saivanta Thakkur is then gireii. He was 
descended from R^ja Thakkur* and N%e5vara-deya. He had 
authority over Vingaliya. The name of Kunt^da (a portion 
of Mahar^slih'a) also occurs. 

No. 34. — Is only a reduced photograph of No. 33. 

No. 35. — ^‘Chowdanpur, Inscribed Stone.” 

The inscription commences with the prayer that the 
power of the king Prithvl-vallabha-mah^rdj^dhir^ja-parame*’- 
vara-saty 4 .^raya-kula«tilaka-cli 4 Iuky£bhara?ia-trlbhuyana»Mjd!a- 
deva may ever increase. Afterwards, the name of 
Chandragupta, oi the Gupta race, can be read. There are 
also several other names, but the language being Canarese, 
the information, which is of some historical value, cannot 
now be extracted. Amali-deva Malla SrI-pata Virabhaifi^a 
and other names occur. • The '"names of Vanavds! ■ and 
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Tungabhaclr^ are found. At the conclusion, Mahdsimanta, 
Vira Lakshml-kdnta, Jitdnvaya ChoIa-Van.$iigra?il and other 
adjectives applied to„ a king, whose name may be Vira Lak- 
shmi-kdnta of the Chola race, and derived from the Jita 
or Jdta tribe. The inscription, which does not appear to 
end here, is worthy of translation. 

No, 36, — ^^Chowdanpur, Inscribed Stone. 

Near the beginning is the name of a king Vikramdditya. 
Then follows praise of king Vira Vikrama, of the Gupta race. 
He is called Ujjayani purayaradhisvara (Lord of Ujjayani) 
Vala Kalpa Vnksha Ldnchhita, Vijnyadhvaja, &c., Chandra 
Guptanvaya, &c. The name of Vanavdsi occurs. One of 
the chiefs of the king Vira Vikrama was Kdla-Kavoya 
Nayaka, who gives a grant in Sakayear 1113 (a,d. 1191) year 
Virodha Knta, month Mdrgadrshi, 15 wane of the moon, 
on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, to Muktesyara-deva. 
The inscription is important, as showing the existence of the 
rule of the Guptas in Malwa in the twelfth century of the 
Christian er i. Whether the subordinate chief, Kala Kavoya 
Ndyaka was of the Gupta race, is not clear. 

No. 37. — ^‘Chowdanpur, Two Inscribed Stones.” 

(a) This inscription contains allusions to the Chdrydka, 
Saugata and Bauddliagama Scriptures ; also the names of 
Devardya and Vira Vikramanka, the first a Yddava, and the 
second probably a Gupta prince. To S<>mnatha-deva, and 
Siva-deva, on the south bank of the Tungabhadr^ in Siva- 
mukti-kshetra, a grant is given in the Sakayear 1 186, A.p. 
1264, year Dundublu, month Vawakha, 8uddha 15, Monday, 
when an eclipse of the moon occurred. 

The inscription deserves translation. 
ib) Praise of Siva Basavaipya, Prabhu Nandin^thajina, 
Bauddha, ‘'Bhagalesvara.” Vira Marude^a R 4 ya of the 
Yadava race, and Vikram^ditya of the Gupta race. Saka 
year (twenty-fifth line) 114S (a. o. 1226), year P^rthiva, month 
Bh£drapada Suddhapundma, Monday, eclipse of the moon. 
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Somn^tha (a temple). At the end is the name of Tribhuvana 
Malia Deva. These are well deserving- of translation. 

No. 38. — “Harihara, Two Inscribed Stones.^’ 

(a) Obeisance to Harihara. 

S^liv^hana >Skka 1483 (A. D. 1361), year Mamnathay 
month M£gha /Suddha, full moon Monday, eclipse of the 
moon, when Mah^r^jddhiraja, Param^e^vara Sri Vira Pratapa 
Sadova Maharaya Vidy^nagara Dali Sukha Sankath^ Vino- 
da made a grant. 

Ci) Photograph indistinct. (Line 3\ 8aka 3^ear 1453, 

A, o. 1531. 

No. 39, — ‘^Harihara, Inscribed Stone/’ 

This inscription consists of eighty-five lines in Canarese 
mixed with Sanskrit. The lower fourteen lines are in- 
distinct. 

Bhillam and Jaitugi, Singhana Mah^devar^ya and Rama* 
chandra, Mahindra of the Yadava race, are mentioned. The 
fast king gives a grant ; he is in one place styled Kadamba- 
r^ya Sthd-panacharya, the restorer (literally, establisher) of 
the Kadamba king. He is also described as the destroyer of 
the wealth of the Haj^-asana king, the establisher of the king 
of Telanga, and the destroyer of the king of Mdlava (Maliva). 
He was the Anku.$a (or elephant goad) of Bhojar^ja. iSaka 

year 1199, year Lwara, month Chaitra ..,.13. 

No. 40. — ‘‘Harihara, Two Inscribed Stones/* 

(a) The surface of the stone has scaled off in places, and 
at the bottom the photograph is indistinct. 

The language is Sanskrit' and Canarese. The first five 
lines are in Sanskrit ; they contain praises of Samba, Ga»a- 
pati, and Yan§^ha. 

<5) There are seventy-one lines and the lower part 
{thirty-six-lines) is very indistinct in the photograph, and 
therefore unreadable. 

There was Fri Sankara Niriya?ia Deva, king of Kanchi- 
puta and of the Yidava race ;■ under him was Vijaya Pandya 
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Deva of the V^ndyn, family ; under him was the chief minister 
Vijayavarnia ; under Vijaya Vkndyo. Deva was Mah^man- 
cfale^vara Vanav^si Puravaradhkvara, Vanara Dhvaja, &c., 
Kadamba-chakri, Mayura Varma, who had performed 
eighteen A-svamedhas (horse sacrifices). 

No. 41. — “Harihara, Inscribed Stone. 

This inscription is clear, with the exception that in places 
the lines are destroyed, and at the bottom indistinct. The 
language is Sanskrit with some Canarese. 

Obeisance to Harihara, There is next an account of a 
king named Harihare^vara, who was brave, liberal, &:c. ; his 
son was Deva R^ja, famous, &c. There is some reference 
to the Hinduraya Suratrana (Sultan). Deva R4ja gave a 
grant at the suggestion of Raja Guru Kriy^ Sakti-Guru, in 
the ^aka year 1332, year Vikriti, month Bhddrapada, 5uddha 
12, Monday. 

No. 42. — ‘‘Harihara, Inscribed Stone.^’ 

An inscription of many lines, of which forty-seven only 
are legible, the rest being indistinct in the photograph. 

The language is Canarese and Sanskrit. The name of 
Kuntala-de^a occurs then a description of the Chdiukya 
king Jagadeka Malla ; then names or descriptions, Vera 
Padma Bhhpa Harihara, Bhiideva Kdma Nnpdla. 

No. 48. — “Harihara, Inscribed Stone.” 

The first two lines are in the Deva-n^gari character, but 
are illegible from the indistinctness of the photograph and 
the smallness of the letters. Next is a description of the 
Ch^Iukya kings of Tailapa, Jayasinha and Aliavamalla. 

No. 44. — “Chittula Durga, Two Inscribed Stones.” 

ia) The letters are indistinct. In the second ih) is the 
king’s name, and (a) is older than (6), {h) Saka era 1324, year 
Khara, month K^rtika 8uddha Phr;iim4 Mahdma72ifale^vara 

VIra Malla. 

No. 45.--^“Chittu1a Durga,. Two I nscribc^d .Stones.” 
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(d) Contains frequently the name of Bukkaraya. In the 
seveiitii line b 1278, year Durmukha. , 

(b) Bukka-r 4 ya again. The MahimaKialemira Khan- 
deral 8aka 1277. Bukka-r 4 ya was the 'king of ^Vijayana- 
gara on the Tungabhadra, and the patron of the learned 
brothers, M^dhava and Saya?ia/' 

No, 46.— ‘‘Lakhmeshwar, Inscribed Stone.” 

Canarese with some Sanskrit. 

In this inscription are names of the Chd.Iukya kings, viz.* 
Tailapa, Satyd^raya, Vikrama, Sandaiyana, Jayasinha, 
Aliavamalia and Some8wara, who was a destroyer of the 
Cholas and Gurjaras. Permadi Nripa is also alluded to. 
Names of Kesaraja Da?iJ4dhi5a, Ke^ava-deva, Abir^ja 
Da?^dadh^^fa, Melamaiya DaiidMhUa) Adisa-bha? 5 ^a, Drowi- 
charya Gonadi, follow ; also, names of females, viz., Chomah 
devl, Venn^hdevl, Laiiya-devi. Manola and Ahera are two 
races, the latter meaning no doubt the Ahira or Abhira race. 
Kesi-devi was of the former race. Mahendra Somavrati, 
Soma and Pcvidlta-deva were Fasupatas. 

Somandtha refers to the 5 iva~linga noticed before. Jaya 
Kesi-deva and Mantri Kesava were ministers. The era has 
not been discovered. 

Note, — ‘The list of Chdiukyas here given tallies with that 
of Wathen, (Journal R. A. S., Vol. 4. 1837, p. 7.) 

No. 47. — “Balagavee, Inscribed Stone.” 

Canarese with a little Sanskrit ; letters clear. In the 
fifteenth line are S.dia 976, year Jaya, month Vabdkha, dark 
half, third lunar day. The introduction commences with a 
prayer that the reign of Trailokya Malla-deva, the Chalukya 
king, may be prolonged. Aliava Malla Vallafoha appears 
to have established the image or linga of Somesvara-deva. 
The names of AAhdryas (Pampatas), viz., Chandre*Tara-deva, 
Mankha-deva, and Jnyana 5 iva-deva occur. 

No. 48.— ’‘Balagavee, Inscribed Stone.” 
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The letters are very clear. The total number of lines Js 
sixty-six. " ' • 

It commences with obeisance to Lakuld^a Fdsana (a parti- 
cular sect of the Pasupatas). The name of Somesvara Muni 
occurs. Vikramadity-deva and Tribhuvana Malla-deva of 
the Clialukyas are mentioned, also Bhdgala-devi, daughter 
of a king, a dependent of Tribhuvana Malla of the 
family, ruler of Gokarna and of the Konkan. Kaina-deva, 
a Mah 4 ma?iflalesvara, is also mentioned ; likewise, Some^- 
vara Pa?^cZita, Santa Fiva and Kriya 5 akti Pa?i(fita. 

The date is the thirty-seventh year of Yikrama, the 
Chdlukya king, year Nandana, month Pausha /Sukia Paksha, 
4th lunar day, Sunday. 

Mallak^rjunabhaiS^a, ‘‘ the best of poets, wrote the grant. 

No. 49. — ‘‘Balagavee, Inscribed Stone.” 

The letters are clear, and each line is numbered. The 
inscription relates to Yijjana-deva, raja of the Kuiachuri race ; 
he has a great variety of titles, Kuntala (country) is mentioned, 
also Jnydna 5 akti-deva (a Pa^upata Achdrya) Mdnilca Setti, 
Biva Pada S'ekhara, Man Setti, Lovi Setti, HolH Setti, Sari 
Machi Setti. Year of Yira Naraya/ia Aliavamalla-deva’s 
reign 3 ; year Plavanga ? Bravana Bahula, 3rd lunar day. 

No. so. — ^‘Balagavee, Two Inscribed Stones.”. 

(a) Obeisance to Siva and to Rdja-guru. Praise of 
Yijjana-deva, Mahdrdjddhirdja Parame^vara Parama Bhajl^dra- 
ka Kaiinjara Puravaradhivara Suvarwa Yrishabhadhvaja 
Damaruka-turyamirghoshana Kalachurya Kuli-Kamala Mdr- 
tancla Kadana Prachanda Mina Kanakichala Subhdriditya, 
&c., Tribhuvana Malla Vijjana-deva. It is important to note 
that he is called Lord of Kaiinjara, which is in Central India, 
and the ruins of it are described Jn the ‘‘Journal of the B. A. 
S.” Next is a description of Sankama-deva. Lakshma-deva, 
Chadugi-deva, Revanaiya Danda Niyaka, Sevaniya Oanda 
Niyaka Senapati Kovanaiya Danda Ndyaka are mentioned. A 
temple of Trikuta Prasida of Kediremra-deva in Balligrama 
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was constructed. For its support, a village was given to Varna 
Sakti Panc^ita in iSakaera iio8 (a. D. ii86» Parubhava year, 
month Vai^^kha Sdddha (bright half of the moon). The names 
of Tailaha-deva occurs (35th line), Tekalla Nripa (37th line), 
also Taiiapa Kshonipalaf37th and 38th lines). 

(b) The name of the Chdlukya king, VikramMltya, then 
of Semipati Mantapala, destroyer of the Litas, he was a 
Danda Niyaka. Next Pa?i^ita and Munindra Kanda-deva 
are mentioned, also Some.svara ■pa^^^^ta. That the reign of 
the Chaiukya Tribhuvana Malla may prosper steadily is 
prayed for. In the year 27 of the Chaiukya Vikramiditya, 
Govinda Danda Nayaka gave a village to Some^vara-deva 
Panditeif the Sthanachirya (the local spiritual guide) of 
Kedaresvara. 

No. 51. — Balagavee, Two Inscribed Stones/' 

(a) Name of Jagaddeva Bhhpa Vijjala-deva, Vijaykiitya- 
deva, Jayakesi-deva, Tribhuvana Malla, and Jagaddeva occur. 
In the year 13 of Jayadeka Malla Deva K^rtika Paur;&amki, 
Monday, eclipse of the moon, a village was given for Kadk 
re^vara to Sti Khairapya Sri Gautama Pa»c?ita. 

(b) The name of Traiiokya Malla Deva, the Chilukya 
king, occurs. He has, besides others, the title of Mahkija* 
dhiraja. Mahimaiic^alesvara Vijjana-deva, the Kalachurl 
lord of Kalanjara, is also mentioned. In Balipuri, the 
capital, for the support of the Southern Ked^resvara, a village 
was given ro Varna 8akti Pa^ic/ita-deva, the Sthinkhirya, in 
the 6th year of Traiiokya Malla {54th line). 

Nos. 52, 53, 54 and 55 are “Inscriptions from Haifa Bede, 
from the four sides of a pillar at the south entrance of the 
temple. " 

The Inscription commences with No, 54. , The whole of 
it is ^ clear, but being in Canarese, nothing has as yet been 
made out. In line 22, No. 54,.- is the name 'of Vira Ballila 
Nripa ; his Sen^ati was Kuvara Lakshma (2nd and 3rd lines 
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NoV 56.— Hulla Bede, Inscribed Stdne.’’ 

The inscription is in Canarese mixed with Sanskrit. 
Obeisance to Somandtha. The name of Vikramdrka of the 
Gupta race occurs, also of Vijjala-deva, of Golavara Nripa, 
Soma Nripa, Somadeva Rana Nripati, Vibhu Mallagi or Malagi 
Deva Aliawamalla (probably a Kulachuri rajd.) Jaya Deva. The 
lower part being here and there destroyed, the Sakayear is 
not decipherable. • . 

No. 57. — ‘‘Hulia Bede, Inscribed Stone.*^ 

The inscription is in Canarese and Sanskrit. There is a 
description of Vikrama, a Gupta king. He is also called 
Vikrama Bhdpdla Vira Vikrama and Vikram^ditya. The 
queen’s name was Padmana-devl. A solar race also appears to 
be described. There was Santali Ma?itfalddhipati Sinha Bhup^la. 
From him was descended Jinadatta Nripdla Singadeva 
Ksliitipa Singa N?‘ip41a, &:c. The king Vikram^ditya granted 
a village to Somandtha. In the 74th line is the name of 
Brahmapuri, 

Saka 1136, year ^rimukha, month Chaitra Vadya Ama- 
vasyd ; solar eclipse. 

Remarks. 

In this large photographic work published by the Com- 
mittee of the Architectural Antiquities of Western India, 
there are sixty-nine plates, some of which contain double 
inscriptions. Some of the inscriptions are Jaina, and the 
rest of Brahmans and Pmipatas. The greater number of 
them record grants of land on the occasion of a lunar or 
solar eclipse. The oldest and most valuable is the Jaina 
inscription at Iwulle, a translation of which, with remarks, 
I read at a former meeting. Of the others, No. 12 in the 
Caves at Badami is equally old, but unfortunately is^ illegible 
on account of the indistinctness of the photograph. It relates 
to the Chdiukyas, and a distinct copy would be valuable. 
24 
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The inscriptions recordingf grants , of ' land 'have \i,t top , a 
representation of the Sun and ■ Moon, ,' Linga (.Phallus) and 
a Nandi (Bull), a Cow and a Calf. The sun and moon are 
intended as witnesses ; the cow represents the land grant, 
and the calf the recipient who enjoys, the fruit; the Linga 
and Nandi represent Smi and his bull. There, is, generally a 
\vorshipper with , (plaited hair) on his head, putting a 
cap on the linga, or throwing flowers on it, or bowing to it, 
and so on. Some of the stones are memorial stones, and 
are Interesting as representing battle scenes, and the various 
kinds of war implements then in use. 

The inscriptions range from the sixth to the fourteenth 
century of the Christian era. The resume now submitted 
throws considerable light on the chronology and history of 
Southern India at that period. No doubt when some of 
the more remarkable inscriptions are fully translated, they 
will prove still more useful. 

Photography is a very good method of copying the ins- 
criptions for the purpose of decipherment, but it cannot 
equal, much less supersede, correct copies carefully made 
on the spot by some person competent to read the original. 
Almost every one of the originals of .the photographs must 
be examined on the spot. 

The inscriptions relate to the Ch^lukya, Y^idava, Kulachuri, 
Kadamba, Gupta, Ratta, and Singha dynasties. As I intend 
to furnish the fullest notes on these dynasties, I do not think 
it necessary to make any lengthy remarks here. The ins- 
criptions have thrown some unexpected light on the dynasty 
of the Guptas. At the time of Samudragupta, as may be 
seen from his inscription on the Allahabad pillar, M^lava 
was ranked among the great kingdoms owing allegiance to , 
him. His son, Chandragupta and, must have conquered 
M^lava and transferred, his seat of government to Ujjaylnf, 
for the inscriptions of Chandragupta 2nd are found at Bhilsa 
in the neighbourhood of Ujjayini, The inscriptions now 
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deciphered speak of Guptdn-vayas, or descendants of the 
Guptas, who gave the grants. Vikramaditya himself is called 
a descendant of Chandragupta, and lord of Ujjayinlj and his 
subordinate gives a grant in Southern India. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Guptas continued to rule at Ujjayini till 
the twelfth century of the Christian era, and their sway seems 
to have extended as far as Vanavd-si in the south-west, 
which I may here remark was the capital of the Kadamba 
dynasties. We are in extreme doubt respecting the history 
of the Guptas after Euddhagupta. Babu Rdjendraldla Mitra 
has contributed a few names from an inscription at Aphsar, 
in the Behar district, viz. : — 

I. Krisima Gupta, 2, Haskka Gupta (son of i), 3. Jiscita 
Gupta (son of 2), 4. Kumira Gupta (son of 3), 5. Dtoodara 
Gupta (son of 4), 6. Mahdisena Gupta (son of 5), 7. Mfidhava 

Gupta (son of 6), .., 8 . Hashka Gupta (2nd son of 7), 

9. A^ditya Sena (son of 8). 

In the absence of data, it was found impossible by the 
learned Babu to determine the era of these princes, or the 
position they occupied in the history of Ancient Magadha. 
Some of the inscriptions now analysed are therefore valuable 
as throwing further unexpected light on the history of the 
Guptas. Remnants of the descendants of the Guptas who 
ruled in Southern India » Nos. 56, 57, 58) may be discovered, 
although, on careful inquiry, descendants of the Chalukyas, 
Y^davas, and Kadambas, still bear the family name, with 
occasionally slight variation. What families then represent 
the Guptas ? A descendant of the J^tas, which may be read 
also Jitas (Getas), the Jdts, appears as a Chola king on the 
Chola-Ma^icMa or Coromandel Coast. 
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Discovery of complete Ifaniiscript Copies of Bdna^s HmM: 

Ghdritd^wiih a7i Andl;ysis of the inore important portiom. 

The Haesha Charita OF Ba NA.. 

' A 'copy of' the' Harsha" Gharita' of, eornpiete and 

accurate, with a Commentary, was' discovered in ■ E^smir by 
a learned Pa?idit who was formerly in my service. 

He has, at my special request, been examining many 
valuable libraries in that ancient seat of Sanskrit learning, 
and has sent me copies of many valuable manus'cripts not pro- 
curable or even heard of in other parts of India. Beautiful 
copies of the original text and commentary of the Harsha 
Charita were made for me, and they reached me on the 30th 
July 1869. 

The copyist of the original has the two following verses at 
the end : — 

*‘In the year 955, month Chaitra, 14th lunar day of bright 
demilu nation, Monday, I have copied the most wonderful and 
instructive account of Mah^r^jd Harsha, composed by the in- 
genious and learned 

Neither the era nor the name of the copyist is given. 

The copy now in my possession is far more correct than 
those hitherto procurable, and also has the merit of being a 
complete one. 

The copies procured by my friend Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall 
were all incomplete, as was also one which was procured for 
me by my Pawcdt, Findmang Gop^l P^dhye, twelve years ago 
and of which I sent a copy to the learned B^bu Rfijeodralila 

The work is divided into eight parts (ueckvdsas). The 
eighth part has not hitherto been found complete ; and the 
discovery of the Kiniiir manuscript, containing as it does 
all the parts in full, thus renders , the work complete through- 
out, and at the same time removes ,an impression which 
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natiirallj arose, that, from some unlrnown cause, the author 
did not live to complete his work, and that it was thus 
brought to an abrupt . termination. 

The commentary is styled “Harsha Charita Sanketa,” Its 
author is a Pan«^it named Sankara, the son of Fuj^yakara. 
His age and country are not given, but, as the commentary 
has only been found in Kdsmir I feel justified in supposing 
him to have been a native of Kdismlr. He quotes the Amara 
Kosha, Raghu K£vya, Medical Nighantus, and other com- 
paratively ancient works. The commentary is brief, but 
ably written, and is composed of a little more than two thou- 
sand verses. The copy sent is unusually free from mistakes. 
From the expressions ‘fityek^,” “ityanny^,’’ (‘^others explain- 
it thus”)? which frequently occur, it appears that there were 
other glosses preceding . this one of Sankara Pa??.c?it. With 
the assistance of this commentary, doubtful readings have 
been corrected, and I hope to publish soon an excellent edi- 
tion of Harsha Charita, with the commentary of 

Sankara. The names of the poets Kaildfca, Raja^ekhara, and 
Bh£maha are referred to. Although I have ventured to 
suggest that the commentator was a native of Ka^mir, yet 
he betrays extreme ignorance of the history of that country. 
In commenting on the following verse of in the intro- 
duction, he proceeds to explain that ‘‘Pravarasena was a 
certain poet,” the real fact being that Pravarasena was a 
distinguished king of K^^mir, who, in my opinion, was a 
contemporary of Hiouen Thsang. The commentary is x-are 
even in K£smir. The Pa?ic?it in whose library it was found 
was not himself aware of its existence. It has now been 
brought to the notice of many Ka^mir Panc^its by the 
eulogies of my Paiiciit, and many copies are being made by 
them. 

An excellent abstract of the manuscript is given by Dr, 
Hall in his notes on his learned Preface to the Vasavadatti 
of Siibandhu, published in Calcutta in 1859 in the Bibliotheca 
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Indica. I shall commence nearly where Dn Hall, concludes 

(p- 53) 

*‘Rajd Harsha, having entered the wilds of the Yindhya 
mountains, travelled in all directions for many days for the 
discovery of his sister, Rdjya Sri. He met a Chief named 
Vjaghraketu, son of &rabhaketu. He introduced to the 
King, Nirghata, the Commander-in-Chief of the Bhdkampa 
Sabaras. The King made inquiries of the Sahara Chief re- 
garding Rajya Sri ; he replied that no woman answering to 
the description given by the King was known to have been 
seen in his jungles, but promised to make vigorous efforts for 
her discovery. He remarked that at the distance of two 
miles, on a hill with a thick wood at its base, there resided, 
with a number of disciples, a Bauddha Bhikshu, a mendicant 
(PMapatij® named Divdkaramitra, who might possibly have 
heard of Rdjya iSrL Hearing, this, the King thought that 
Maitrdya?iiyat (Brahman) Divdkaramitra, the friend of 
Grahavarma, having abandoned the ^*way of the Yedas,’* in 
his youth put on brown clothes and embraced the Saugata 
creed. King Harsha, taking the Sahara Chief with him, pro- 
ceeded to the abode of Divdkaramitra. He admired the 


^ Pi^jrZapauis the name to be found in this %vork of Ba«a for BaiuUlha 
mendicants. Thej went from house to house, begging for rice or 

balls. See also M^lati‘lMiidhava Act L, in which the commentator Jagad* 
dhara explains the word Pi^i^^apafca, as “ Bhiksbabhramana/' “ the begging- 
round’ of a Bauddha Bhikshu. 

t This Maitrdya^eiya Brahman appears to have lived at the foot of the 
Vindhjas. At the present day at Bhadigaon and other conterminous villages 
near the SAtpuda mountain, which is included in the Vindhyas, there are 
Brahmans of the Maitrayawlya schodi. They are rarely found in other 
places, and when they arc, they may generally be traced to Bha^nron. 
This is stated by me on the authority of several Brahmans of this srhool. 
It is remarkable to trace the residence of this class of Brahmans from the 
iimoof Harsha Vardhana to the present day. Other cla.«sos of Brahman.s 
do not eat with them, and the reason may have been the early Buddhist 
tendencies of many of them, ; ' 
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mquatain scenery on the way, and got down from his con« 
veyance on approaching the hermit’s residence. Having 
placed his hand on Midhavagupta’s shoulder, he' with a few 
Chiefs walked on. He found there followers of various 
schools, viz., Yitar^ga.s, Arhatas, Maskarins, Bvetapatas, 
Patarabhikshus (commentator), (in the text, P^^d'uri-bhik- 
sliii), Bh%avatas, Varniiis, Kesalunchakas, Kdpilas, K^?iadas, 
Aupanishads, ALwaras, Karanins, Karandhamins, Dharmas^s- 
trins, Faura?wkas, Saptatantavas, ^?abdas, P4ncharatrikas, and 
others. He also met Div^karamitra Bhikshu, and made him 
obeisance. Divakaramitra, seeingthe King, said, “To-day our 
austerities have, even in this life, borne us good fruit by giving 
us a sight of the beloved of the gods ; at the expense of my 
own body, I am ready to do the King’s business.” The King 
made inquiries regarding Rajya Sri, It so happened that 
R^jya Sr\ was at this time making preparations for self- 
cremation. An old female companion of Rdjya >S^ri went to 
a disciple of Divdkaramitra and said, “O mendicant ! Pra- 
vrajya (the vow to abandon all worldly enjoyments) is gener- 
ally full of mercy to all beings, and Saugatas (Buddhists) are 
ever intent on fulfilling the vow, to suffer themselves for the 
relief of the sufferings of others. The teaching of the Lord 
Pikya Muni is the family abode of merc3^ The goodness of 
Jina is ever ready for the benefit of the whole world, and the 
religious law (dkarma) of the Munis is a way of securing 
future bliss. There is no meritorious action more praised in 
the world than that of saving life. Pray, therefore, prevent 
my companion from destroying herself by fire.” “ My Guru 
(master).” said the disciple, “is verily a second Sugata 
(Buddha); when I relate to him this account, he is sure to 
come. He is full of pity. By the good words of Sugata, 
calculated to pierce the dark veil of sorrow, and by his own 
discourses, %vith illustrations culled and rendered weightier 
from the various A gamas (scriptures), he would lead the 
good-natured lady to the path of knowledge.” 
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Accordingly a Bhikshu (mendicant) came and saidj A 
woman in sorrow is ready to destroy herself by fire, not iar 
from this abode.” Hearing this, the King, with Div4karami“ 
tra, proceeded quickly, followed by the King’s retinue, to 
the place of the fire. With great difficulty she was per- 
suaded to abandon her purpose, and they having* succeeded 
in consoling her and soothing her sorrows, treated her to a 
dinner. The heard all that had happened from the time 
she was put in confinement in Kanyakubja, and from which 
she was released by a descendant ‘of the Gupta kings. She 
then heard of the death of Rdjya Vardhana, her eldest 
brother, on which she left off food and drink, and wandered 
through the woods of the Vindhyas. Overcome with sorrow, 
she made preparations to burn herself. All this the King 
heard from her attendants. 

The King and his sister were sitting under a tree, and, 
seeing the attendants at a distance, Div^karamitra approach- 
ed the King and said, ‘ O King, Chandra took by violence 
T4r^, the wife of Brihaspati. Still he used to suffer pangs 
from her separation. On one occasion he saw his own image 
reflected in the sea, and, being overwhelmed \vith passion 
and the thought of T£r£y his tears fell fast, and being swal- 
lowed by the shells in the sea were converted into pearls. 
These came into the possession of Vdsuki (the king of N%as). 
He strung them together. They possessed the power of 
destroying poison and producing a cooling sensation, and 
V^suki wore them for that purpose. To procure some, the 
N^gas brought N%llrjuna Bhikshu to- F£t^!a (the lower 
regions). N4gliT|una haying, asked for them, Vdsuki pre- 
sented them to him. Afterwards. N%4rjuna presented them 
to Stovihana Narendra, the lordof the three seas, and his 
personal friend. In time, handed from master to disciple, 
they have at length tome to; hands ; accept them that they 
may protect you from poison' (evit).** Having thus said, he 
unloosed the ^ ekdmlV tied In'. a"- knot in a Bhikshu’s cloth 
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{^chU.irct:) and attached it to the King’s shoulders. After a 
time, a maid of Rajya Sri (whose duty it was to present the 
heteWeaf for chewiiigy approached the King and spoke lowly 
as follows : — ‘‘Mahdraja, through me Rajya iS'ribegs to say to 
you that to women a husband or child is a support. To those 
who have neither, life is full of sorrows. Give therefore your 
permission for me, Rajya Sri, to put on the b:own garments 
(the sign of devotion to the mendicant order)/* The Raja 
made no answer, but Div^kara Bhikshu said, ‘‘This your 
elder brother Harsha is to you like your father, and it is pro- 
per that you should live under his commands.** R4jd Har- 
sha addressed Divakaramitra, “ You are like a pillar of sup- 
port to people in sorrow. I therefore say that this my sister 
in her youth has been afflicted with sorrow, and I have re- 
solved to slay the family of the enemy who killed my brother. 
Until this resolution of mine is carried into effect, I am 
anxious she should be with me, and so should you, that with 
religious consolation you may comfort her till my wishes are 
fulfilled. She and I shall accept the brown garments at the 
same time.’* The Bhadanta agreed to the King’s request 
The Rdjd, with the Bhadanta and others, went to his army. 
The sun set, and the moon rose and shone beautifully/’ 

The following is a careful translation of a passage which 
is of importance as containing a number of historical data. 
It has been translated in the preface to the" Vdsaradatta by 
Dr. Hall as follows : — 

“Skandagupta, while counselling Harsha to avenge the 
murder of his brother, consoles him by recapitulating histori- 
cal instances of untimely death. The learned commandant 
had heard of numerous mischances of this kind, which are 
now known only by his retail of them. Ndgasena, of the 
N^ga family, was destroyed at Padm^vati ; perfidy abridged 
the days of Srutavarman at Br^vastf, and of Sv’anmchu^/a 
the Yavana. Martik^vanta lost his life from talking in his 
sleep. Agnimitra’s son ■ Sums tra , was 'slain by Miiladeva ; 
25 
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Briliadfathaj :the Maurya,: by 'his' own general, Pushpamitra ; 
Kakavan?a, lord of Clrdudl, by a descendant of ; 

De¥al>huti, the Eaunga, through the instrumentality of his 
own minister, V^sudeva ; Mdgadha^ by the counsellor of the 
governor of Mekhal^ ; Jaghanyaja, son of Pradyota, by Tala- 
jangha ; a Gajapati king of Videha, by Kumarasena, in the 
guise of a leech ; Bhadrasena, king of Kalinga, by Virasena, 
his brother ; Vajraprabhava, ruler of Karusha, by his younger 
son ; a prince of the Sakas at Nalinapura, by Chandragupta, 
habited as a woman ; Chandraketu, prince of the city of Cha- 
kora, by an emissary of King Sddraka ; Mahasena, prince of 
KdsI, by Suprabh^ ; a duke of Ayodhyd by Ratnavati ; 
Rantideva, by Rangavatl, one of his wives; Vidiiratha by 
Bindumati ; Virasena, of Sauvira, by Hansavati ; and Soma, 
a monarch of the Purus, by a woman of his own race. De- 
vasena, of Suhma, was poisoned by Devaki ; and Bharata, 
who reigned over A^maka, was also cut off before his time, 
as were Fushkara, prince of Chimu7i^/i ; Kshetravarman, the 
Maukhari ; Bnhadratha, of Mathurd ; Yatsapati ; King 
Yaniatdla ; and Sai^unali, who committed suicide/^ 

My translation of the same from my more perfect copy is 
as follows : — 

Ndgasena, of the Ndga family, was destroyed at Padma- 
vati, from his secrets having oozed out. Perfidy abridged 
the days of Srutavarnian at Sravasti, and at Mriltikavati, 
Svanjach{i<:?a lost his life from talking in his sleep. A 
Yavana king was destroyed by his female chouri-'bearer from 
her reading a letter reflected in his head-ornament. Bnhad- 
ratha, king of Mathurd, was led by his avarice to dig for 
buried treasure, and killed by his troops. Vatsapati I 

suppose, Udayana, king of Vatsa ; see Kathd-sarit-sdgara), 
who was fond of sporting in the elephant jungle, was made 
prisoner by soldiers of Mahdsena (Chanda Pradyota of 
Ujjayini) concealed in an .artificially constructed’ elephant. 
Mitradeva, having joined a company actors, cut off the 
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head of SLimitra, the son of Agnimitra (who was very fond of 
dancing), just as a lotus should be sliced off. A king of A^- 
maka, fond of music, had his head cutoff by enemies who 
presented themselves as students of music anxious to learn 
the science from him, and who had concealed a sharp sword 
in a (musical instrument). Brihadratha, the Maurya, a 
fool, was crushed at a grand review by his own general, the 
treacherous low) Push^^ Saisiindgif (Saish- 

ii^ri in the text) was carried by force, in a machine moving 
in the air (was this a balloon?), which was constructed by 
Yavanas (Greeks), and had his throat cut near the city. The 
iSunga, full of lust and addicted to women, was killed by his 
minister Vasudeva, through the instrumentality of the 
daughter of a female servant of Yasubhhti, dressed and in- 
troduced as a queen. A king of Magadha, fond of excava- 
tions in the earth, was carried off through a tunnel (full of 
the jingling noise of the feet-ornameiits of many women) in 
the Godhanagiri (a mountain named Surpa,$ according to the 
annotator) to their own country by the ministers of the king 
of Mekala) (the Vindhya, according to the commentator). 
At a festival of Mahakdla (in Ujjayini), Talajangha Vet^la 
(Chief of Evil Spirits) killed Kumarasena, a Paunaki (born in 
the Punnaka family), the youngest son of Pradyota (Pratodya 
in the text), whilst foolish enough to go and offer to sell 
<^Mahto4nsa,”§ Ga?iapati, the son of the king of Videha, 
addicted to alchemy and medical preparations, after hearing 
bow many persons had benefited by their medicines, was in- 
duced by quacks to submit to their treatment, which caused 


^ Mentioned by Patanjali, and apparently his contemporary, 
t One of the te^iSisnn^gas. See Visbnn-pur^^ia. 
t There is a hill near Kannada in Kh&ndesh called Siirpala. 

§ See M^^iati-Madhava. M^dhava went to the great burning-ground at 
mid-night and offered to the spirits bis own flesh. He there foinid 
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him to be affected with consumption. Bhadraseiia of Kal- 
inga, who trusted entirely to women, was destroyed by his 
eldest queen’s brother, who concealed himself in a secret 
place in a wall. Dadhna, son of the king of the Karushas, 
who was trying to place another son on his throne, was 
killed by his own son, Virasena, who was sitting on his mother’s 
bed. /Sfudraka killed Chandraketu, the lord of Chakora, with 
his ministers, coming to hear of his intention to remove him 
(Sudraka) from office (of chief minister, I presume). Pusli- 
kara, king of (city, Chimundi according to the 

commentator), who was fond of killing rhinoceroses, was 
killed by the soldiers of the king of Champs, who concealed 
themselves in a jungle amongst reeds and shrubs. Ksha- 
travarm^, of the Maukhari family, a fool and fond of praise- 
singers, was rooted out by Mankhas (praise-singers), who 
were ever crying out * ‘success” but were in reality employed 
as assassins (by his enemies). In Aripuri, a Sakapati (king 
of &kas, Fakdch^rya, according to the commentator), an 
adulterer was punished (killed) by Chandragupta, who pre- 
sented himself in the dress of a woman. 

The misfortunes which haye befallen the careless through 
the treachery of women are well known to the king ; such as 
Mahasena, prince of the Kads, was killed with food mixed 
with poisoned honey, by Suprabh^, that her son might suc- 
ceed to the throne. J^ruthya, a king of Ayodhy^, a source 
of irritation to his enemies, was killed by his wife, Ratnavati, 
by throwing a sharp-edged circular mirror at him, pretending 
only to play and joke with him. A king of Saumha, named 
Devasena, was killed by his queen Devaki (who had illicit 
intercourse with her brother) by mixing poison with the blue 
lotus aborning her ears. Raiitideva, prince of Vairanti (city), 
was killed by his wife VallabhzY, with her ankle-ornament, on 
account of jealousy of his other wife. Viduratha, the Vrisind, 
was killed by Vlndumati by an instrument ^ concealed in the 
folds of her fiair. Virasena of Sauyira by his wife Haiisavati, 
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by means of a poisoned stone in her waistband. Somaka, of 
the Purus, by his wife Paurava, by taking a mouthful of poi- 
soned liquor and inducing her husband to drink it from her 
mouth." 


XV. 

Beport on soyne Hindu O pins. 

The coins (83), eighty-three, ‘‘found by certain boys in 
the village of Devldn^, Taluka BagUn, near the side of a 
river,’’ forwarded by H, N. B. Erskine, Esq., Collector of 
N^sik, with his letter dated 22nd January 1870, are very 
important as furnishing the name of a new king of about the 
same age as Kum^ra Gupta. Eighty-two of the coins weigh 
fifteen tolas and thirty-eight grains, the average weight of 
a piece or single coin being thus thirty-three and a half 
grains. The coins are of silver, and vary in w'eight from 
thirty to thirty-four grains. 

They are all from the mint of one king. They resemble 
the coins of Kum^ra Gupta considerably. Tke face is a good 
deal similar to that of Kumdra Gupta, and as the execution 
of the coins of Kumara Gupta exhibits a deterioration of art 
when compared with the coins of the Kshatrapas, so is a 
similar defective workmanship to be detected in these coins. 
On the obverse of Kumara Gupta’s coins there is a peacock, 
but in its stead there is on these coins an image of -Nandi, 
or the bull. But it is as well to point out that in the coins of 
Skanda Gupta, the son of Kumdra Gupta, there is sometimes 
on the obverse a Nandi or buH* I possess a coin of Skanda 
Gupta with a peacock on the obverse. 

The JSlandi is pretty well executed on the coins, in a 
squatting posture. 

Around the Nandi, which is in the centre, are letters 
which are of the same age as those of Kumfira Gupta’s coins, 
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and are equally difficult to decipher, as the diacritical marks 
are not given. : . 

Selecting* twelve coins, I have carefully cleaned them, and 
doubtful letters in one have been made out by more distinct 
impressions of the same in others. The legend is read by me 
as follows : — 

“ Parama Mahesvara ; Maiiasa Nripa Deva Dhyana 
/S'rlkasa (?)/’ 

Who this ,Manasa Nnpa or king, the great devotee 
of Mahewara, who derives his glory from contemplating 
God,’’’ was, it is impossible at present to say. We are in 
perfect darkness with regard to the kings of the Dakha?^ 
between the time of Gotamiputra, whose name occurs in the 
Cave Inscriptions, and that of Jaya Sinha Vallabha, the oldest 
Chdlukya king whose name has been as yet discovered. 

'In my opinion the coins belong to a king, probably of the 
Dakha?^, about the end of the fourth century of the Christian 

' ■ 'V : .. XVL: 

Transcript and Irandation of King Budrddevd\s Inscription 
at Anamkonda: 

I. Svasti ! May there’ be- prosperity, success, and per<* 
petiiai increase 1 

Peace I May the successful reign of King (RajCila) Rudra- 
deva, of the K^katiya dynasty,- last with ever»iocreasing 
prosperity as long as the moon, sun, and stars exist ; the king 
■who had the five great - 'epithets, he Mali4inawf/a!e5¥ara, 
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Anmakurec^d-puravaresvara (sovereign of Anmaku^irfd city), 
the lord of the great kings, doer of good, adorned with humi- 

lity, the prosperous Mahama?^6?aIe5vara. 

In (?) Anmako»cZapa 2525 ana muna^iiia, where there is joyous- 
ness of stories of happiness (buna) buseyu chununcZa, in 5aka 
year 1064, vanenri in the year Chitra bhanu pukha 12, 
Vudhavara (Wednesday or Thursday ?) munasicZu tanashera 
Rudrewara Munu, Sri Vasudeva, Sri Suryadeva, were 
established (anupratish^Aa seyinche). 

I praise Hari as Varaha, to whom, at the time of upheav- 
ing, the land dashed the skies with high waves, and yet the 
waters of the seven oceans reached only the point of the nail 
of his feet ; the point of whose tusk was a cottage in which 
were placed the three worlds as a drop of water; the rays from 
whose hairpits (?) were like Brahma?zc?as (Brahmd’s eggs). 

2 , O Heramba ! mayest thou be propitious tome, thou 
who art the asylum of the collections of the smelling organs 
of the bees, attracted by the growing scent of the masses of 
opening buds of the Mogra entangled in thy long tresses ; 
thou who art the seat of the intense splendour of that lustrous 
tooth the unparalleled majesty of which (splendour) completely 
extinguishes that of the teeth of the 

3, May Sarasvati ever reside in niy mouth ! she who is 
like a mother ; who nourishes as it were with the waves of the 
ocean of milk ; who is fair, as if created by the moon ; and 
like a white statue, made of balls of rubbed sandalwood. 

4, Achintendravara, the disciple of Advayamrita Yati, the 
chief of the Bharadvaja gotra ; intimately familiar with the 
ceremonial of the Vedas ; a prominent character, and the son 
of Sri Ramesvara Dikshita, praises with zeal (or at the request 
of the Yati?) the genealogy of the good Rudranaresvara. 

5, In the Kakatlya race was born a king named Srimat 
Tribhuvana Malla, a chief among kings who reduce the wives 
of their powerful enemies to widowhood. 

6, Sri Malla-deva (i e. Tribhuvana Malla) shone with 
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splendour in the three worlds^ a frohtal ornameht of the as- 
.sembly oi the Mngs ; a source' of agony to his 

enemies ; a daily giver of wealth to proper objects ; a giver of 
delight to the hearts of women ; an uprooter of the masses 
of the wicked ; a worshipper of the brilliant lotus of the feet 
of Siva ; who has reduced kings to submission. 

7. His son became distinguished as Proli-r 4 ja, the seat of 
the ambrosia of contemplation of the pair of lotuses of Siva^s 
feet. The spoiler of the prosperity (Saubh%ya) of the beau- 
ties (wives) of his enemies, the destroyer of the pride of the 
chiefs of his enemies ; a lord of Lankd in respect to the pride 
of fighting without fear, in all directions. 

8. He, in battle (Proll-rdja), an elephant bound down 
in an instant, /Srimat Tailapa-deva, the head ornament of the 
Chdlukyas, who was skilled in riding elephants, whose deep 
attention was continually directed to war, and who was like 
a lotus. He (Proli-rdja), celebrated for cutting off the bulb of 
his enemies, in an instant released him (Tailapa) on being 
pleased with his faithfulness. 

9. He also bound down and released Govinda-rdja, skil- 
ful beyond comparison in hewing the face of the forces by the 
sharp edge of his irresistible battle-axe, and gave'the kingdom 
toKingUdaya. He ( Proli-r^ija)^ invincible to hundreds of 
enemies, without pity, despoiler of (Govinda-r^ja) in the 
battle-field as if in sport, a master (or teacher) of the vows of 
heroes, this Proli-raja in anger attacked and shaved the 

10. head of Gudha/ia (?), the shameless lord of the great 
Mantra-ktijJa city, who bore the insignia of the boar on his 
breast, and who, when called' on to fight by the king, ran 
away like a lamb to his city. 

ir. And, seconaly, he (Prolh-rdja) resisted Jagaddeva, 
whose beauty was like that of a god on earth, and who, ac- 
' companied by many Ma^dallka-rfijas, had laid siege to the city 
of Anumako?ida, and who) being unable to accomplish his 



object, retired in an instant. How is it possible to describe 
sufficiently the glory of the prosperous ProH-rdja ? 

12. His chief queen was Muppama, endowed with vir- 
tues, with fame like the moonlight in the 5 arat season 
(October and November) ; with brilliant beauty beyond 
comparison ; virtuous like Kau^aly^ and Janaki, and great as 
Kunti, Lakshmi, Paulomi (the wife of Indra) and Cha?i<^ika. 

13. Of her was born for the good of the world a son 
named Sd Rudra-deva, a sprout of the chief bulb of supreme 
joy. Was he not Cupid himself? was he not Skanda, the son 
of Siva or Jayanta, or Jish?m (Indra), the holder of the Vajra 
(thunderbolt), or Hari, or as Asvini Kumira ? A humble de* 
votee of Sd Ginsa, 

14. This Rudra king, defeated — repeatedly compelled 
to fly away by hundreds of bright arrows, as if in sport, and 
as Arjuna defeated Kama — Doma, of exceedingly elegant 
prowess ; and practised in leading riding) masses of tall 
and excellent cavalry ; and returned to his city, which con- 
tained everything that is remarkable, 

15. [The transliteration of this verse is unsatisfactory, 
from imperfections in the copy, but I glean from it that 
Rudra-deva defeated Srimat Meliga-deva, ruler of a country 
called Sripalavdsa,] 

16. The frightful mungoose Bhima overcame the cobra 
named Gokanza, who boasted of his bravery, and %vas of low 
family, in that state he was instantly destroyed, just as a 
house-mouse would be killed in great darkness by a young 

cat, 

17. The soul of Chod^dya-r^ja, an ornament of his race, 

was frightened by the lustrous weapon of paralyzing fear 
produced from the prowess of jSfrImat Rudra (the king), and 
departed to the higher regions as if from madness or forget- 
fulness, as if pursued by the great Bhhta (spirits), as if from 
agony and confusion. ■ 

18. From sheer fright of the valorous king Sd ■ Rudra- 

26 
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aevEj King Taiiapa' was afflicted with , diarrhoea and became 
emaciated. And although, this resulted in deaths Bhiiiia 
veotured;to' succeed to the fleeting royal dignity. , 

: 19. Just, as, a young jackal!, ■ surrounded by' many 
youii.ger ones, imagining himself to be a king, despises the 
rest of the world, and iiliing with his , cries all the quarters, 
attempting' to measure his strength with a lion, is nowhere at 
the fright of the shaking of the mane, 

20. So Bhima, the vilest of kings, a brute among men, 
the husband of his step-mother, who killed an eminent 
brother at dinner, intent upon attempts at swallowing the 
skies, ascended the point of the great peak of the mountain 
of pride, increased by envy, ventured to defy the terrible BrI 
Rudra-deva. 

21. Thereon, Rudra-varesvara, hearing of the wealth of 
king Bhima, and having heard of his wicked acts from secret 
agents (or emissaries), commenced to make preparations for 
a successful expedition. He who was never opposed by an 
enemy with all the lines of his forces, with the palas (?) all 

armed, with joy quickly proceeded for Sri.,. 

At the time of marching on his successful expedi- 
tion, and at the beating of the Bheri (drum), the excitement (lit 
sorrow) produced from its sounds, the masses of clouds drop- 
ped down, the earth trembled, the mountains shook. Kiirma 
(the tortoise) was troubled ; Besha (the serpent) became 
insensible ; the Diggajas (elephants of the eight quarters) 

distressed. 

22. During the king's progress on the occasion of the 
unparalleled battloj the rijas' frenzied and looking in all 
directions, when their ears filled ■ by the deep reverberations 
of the Bheri, began to tremble through fear. From the fear 
of ' Rudra-deva, abandoned their treasures and homes, their 
horses and elephants on the road, their relatives at half-way, 
their families in the forts. 

The king, having rapidly advanced a few steps, and like the 
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poiiiiduig of corn, the fire of his anger intensified by the 
knitting of his eyebrows, performed a ihoma) sacrifice by 
offering the ancient city of Vardhamina as a first holocaust* 

23. Bhima was filled with terror at the sight of the king, 
as Bhima (one of the Pa^z-cfavas) was, at the sight of King 
Duryodhana (of the Kauravas) ; with trembling body, hav* 
ing abandoned everything, with his brother (or brothers), 
mother, and wife, shamelessly fled to the jungle. 

24. The king pursued him, and burnt, as Hanuman 
burnt Lanka, the minor town of Choa?adaya (or Boc^adaya), 
(a chief) comparable to the city of the gods, beautiful by the 
amorous sports of numbers of women. 

25. He cut down the jungle remarkable for its inaccessi- 
ble entrances, and in the centre of the city he constructed a 
wonderful lake. 

26. How is it possible to describe the heroism of Rudra- 
deva, the Lord of the earth ? the destroyer of the pride of 
the small family of Kshatriyas ; the possessor of the wealth 
of the whole world ; the main support of the wealth produced 
from the womb of the illustrious ocean of milk of the family 
of (King) Ka?ic^iiradaya Choc^avan^a (of the Choc?a dynasty), 
just as Rtoa (Para^u R^ma) strung a line of enemies hewn 
by his battle-axe. 

27. Seeing the march of the king’s forces, the enemies 
fled, and the earth was pounded by the hoofs of high-prancing 
steeds, and the sky was filled by numbers of beautiful um- 
brellas, and the eight quarters were occupied by masses of 
Chtoaras beautiful like a number of full-moons. 

28. R^jas, like Bhima, living between K^nch^-ma?^c^ala 
and to the Vindhya (mountain), of whom Rudra-deva was 
informed daily, having a vision of the assemblage of the 
wives of the immortals, fell into a trance for a long time, and, 
looking up for support, returned to King Rudra. 

29. I praise the king Rudra. He made hundreds of * 
wise men, the main vessel of his magnificence, and yet pride 
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:^wa.s motvf to^' enter -liis^heart. "The ocean making 'Sri': 

Purushottama (Vish?m) a vessel of its wealthy wakens the 
earth by the noise of its waves. 

[This verse is only one-half. ] 

30. The king conducts himself in this world like 
fet^nanda (Bralim^h the latter being Nyagbbfitikrita-r^ja 
hansanikara, t.e. the one who has placed under him rows 
of royal geese (Brahma’s V^hana is represented as being 
carried by geese) ; the same adjective belongs to the former ; 
as one who placed royal geese (rajas) under him ; Brahma is 
Fadmodbhavaik^sraya, the chief support {of the world), born 
from the lotus ; the king Is the same, as he is the chief sup- 
port of the prosperity: of Padma (the goddess of wealth), 
Brahmd is Kalpakiriptagati, one who is destined to live as 
long as the Kalpa ; the king is also Kalpdklnptagati, f. e. one 
having proper and certain knowledge. 

31. Rudra is Kesava (Krislwa) himself; the former is 
Satydsaktaman^, i» e, one whose mind is intent on truth ; 
Kemva is the same, i, e. one whose mind is devoted to Saty£ 
(i. e. to Satyabham^ his wife). The one is Nirastanaraka- 
kle^a^a, L e. he who has removed the miseries of hell. Ke^ava 
is the same, one who removed the terrors of Narakasura. 
The one is Lakshmydsraya, the abode of Lakshmx (wealth; 
the other, the support (husband) of Lakshmi. 

The one is Prithvlbhrita, the protector of the earth ; so is 
Ke^ava. The one is Anantabhoganilaya, the abode of 
infinite enjdyment ; so is Kesava, who sleeps on the body of 
the serpent Ananta. The one ' is ever Dvijendrapriya/^a, the 
lover of the best of Brahmans-'; so -is Kesava, ever the friend 
of Dvijendra, the king of birds (garuifa). The one is 
Diish^arishsJa vimardanaAa, the remover of evil calamities ; the 
other, the destroyer of the wicked, Arishfe (a giant). The one 
fulfils the wishes of the '.learned ; the other who grants the 
prayers of the gods (sumanastebhyarlhit^rthaprada). The one 
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is gotraproddhara^j-afe, one who raises his family to distinc- 
tion ; the other raised gotra (the Govardhana hill>. The one 
is Sudar^anadhara/ia, i, he who holds good doctrines or 
who looks excellent j the other is the holder of Sudar^ana^ 
wheel or disc. 

32. Rudra-deva appears beautiful with the numerous 
rows of neck-laces of the pearls (drops) dropping from the 
forehead of the tall elephants in the incomparable battle- 
field ; he shone like heaps of the petals of blue lotuses, like 
the beautiful eyes of the wife (Psyche) of Cupid, the god who 
was in terror of Rudra’s (Siva’s) anger. 

33. Whilst Rudra-deva ruled over the earth, the title of 

Rdja was given only to the moon, not to the greatest 
among men. Roughness existed only in the Chandratilak, 
not in the rich. Brightness existed only in the sun, not in 
the multitude of enemies. The catching of hair was confined 
to the act of copulation (not In fighting). The holding of 
sticks was confined to Yatis (ascetics); no ddndd or fine was 
exacted from the mass of the people. Disputation was con- 
fined to the Sdstras ( ) not In social intercourse. 

There was no matliana (punishing) of the wicked ; it was re- 
served only for the Arni wood (by rubbing which, fire is 
produced for the Agnihotra and Vedic sacrifices). 

34. The extent of his chanty was limited only by the 
relief of poverty ; of his might, by the destruction of his 
enemy ; of his wisdom, by that of four-faced (Brahmd) ; of his 
good qualities, by infinitude ; of his brightness, by the heat- 
ing of the sun ; of his fame by the three worlds. His 
attention to Dharma was without limit, and his mind was 
brilliant 

35* Ocean ! aiothough thou art spread everywhere ; al- 
though thou art exalted ; although thou art the single support 
of the great ; although thou art the birthplace of 
(wealth) ; although thy heart is inclined to favour ; although 
thou art the abode of gems, yet' ^ thou wert drunken by the ^ 
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pitcher-born' became' "Sattith. But the king 
Rudra (to ''whom^the adjectives applied to the ocean are 'also 
applicable) is not as thou art ; and vainly do not try to rival 
him, . ' . 

36., Verily Rudra-deva was formed by the lotus-born 
(Brahm^-deva), selecting- with joy— literally, from the Kalpa 
Vriksha ; greatness' '.'from him' of ■ Golden-body’s ' peak (Mem 
mountain); courage from the son of Da^aratha (Rama) ; 
strength, from Purabhida (Indra) ; gaiety (or depth) from the 
ocean ; beauty from him with the (Dragon) Makara flag 
(Cupid) ; love of learning from the teacher of the Suras 
(Brihaspati). 

37, The moon at present appears beautiful as the lily in his 
ocean of milk of success. The sun appears like the expand- 
ed lotus ; the moving cloud [lit sky) like the blue lotus ; 
the stars, like clear bubbles ; the quarters, like the coast ; the 
three worlds, like the series of waves. And how wonderful ! 
Success to Sri Rudra-deva I 

38, Imagine that to the successful prosperity approach- 
ing the victorious Rudra-deva, and to the fame proceeding 
from him to the distant quarters across the stream of blood, 
having flesh for shining mud, the fallen heads of enemies cut 
off by the sword in battle served as stepping stones ; and the 
spasmodic (lit dancing) headless bodies served as little 
boats. 

39, His city named Anumako?id'a is like the capital of the 
goddess of wealth, and prospers from the sword and battle- 
axe residing there permanently. It is rati-mati (beloved) like 
the city of Cupid, which is rati-matl (having Psyche in it) 
and full of B?ingdra (gay life). Like the city of the great 
Indra with Jish?m, Vish?^u (Anumko^^da having temples of 
Jishwu and Vishau) and the sports of Rambhd (Ramblid villsa) 
whilst Anumko?icfa had Rambha villsa, i abundance of 
plantain trees. 
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40* women are Makaraketu’s (Cupid’s) favourite 

residence capital city), whose eyes are like the petals of 
the fall blue Hly, whose bodies are spare, and who are the 
frontal ornaments of the most beautiful women in the three 
w'orlds, and who are bowed down by high and full breasts. 

41. Where in the houses of the chief of the twice-born, 
the parrots, though prevented, commit to memory, along 
with the little boy, the Vedas, with all their Angas and all 
their deliberations with their Padas and Krama, and which 
(the Vedas) are the objects of study by the virtuous. 

42. Where the five words of young parrots "picked up 
from expressions dropt during amatory intercourse, and which 
(words) are like the full moon to the tempestuous ocean of 
the excitement of desire of gallants in the habitations of 
harlots, are in daytime heard in all directions. 

43. The body of cavalry of /S-ri Rudra-deva does not 
jump across the sky, only because it is the footmark (Pada) 
of Vish?m. It does not touch the earth with its feet, because 
it (the earth) is a god (cow). It fills all the quarters in the 
battle-field by its prancing ; threatening ■ the enemies every 
day, it causes them to fiy and slays them. 

44. His horses were of beautiful make, of low voice, and 
possessed of all the illustrious qualities mentioned in the 
various treatises on the horse, with a body full of agility and 
strength, hardy and trained in the five kinds of paces. 

45. Flis extensive dominions reached the shores of the 
ocean {lit, salt sea) and to the Sri feila mountains in the 
south, as far as the western countries, as far as Kajfak (in 
the east). On the north, as far as the fine country of 
Mdlyavanta (the country in the neighbourhood). 
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TRANSCRIPT OF RUDRA-DEVA’S INSCRIPTION. 
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XVIL 

Eeviml Tramlatmi of the Inscription on the BMtari Lot. 

The destroyer of all kings, an unsurpassable warrior in the 
world, whose victory is saturated by the four seas ; compar- 
able to Dhanadava, Varuwa, Indra, Antaka ; whose battle-axe 
is deadly ; the giver of crores of gold (pieces) and of innumer- 
able cows affording hundreds of benefits ; the performer of 
the Awamedha (horse-sacrifice) neglected for a long time : 
the great-grandson of Mah^r4j& Sd Gupta ; the grandson of 
Maharaja i^ri Gha^otkacha ; the son of Mahdrdj^dhiraja Sri 
Chandragupta ; the son of Lichchhavi’s daughter ; born of 
MahMevi Kumaradevi, (was) Mahar%*idhiraja Sri Samudra- 
gupta ; his son, born of his married wife Mahadevi (Queen) 
Datta-Devi (was) Mahapratiratha (the great unsurpassable 
warrior), Parama Bh^gavata (the eminent devotee of Bhaga- 
vana[God]), Maharajadhiraja (the great king of kings) Sri Ghan- 
dragupta ( 2 nd) his son, intent on his (father’s) feet, was born 
of Mahadevi (Queen) Dhruva-Devi Parama Bb%avata 
Mahardjadhiraja >S^ri Kumara Gupta, whose talent and natural 
strength became renowned ; whose glory is great ; the son 
of this great lord of this earth was by name Skandagupta, 
whose wealth was like that of the gods : on the lotus of whose 
feet lay hundreds of hostile kings,’ whose glory is extensive ; 
the lord of the earth ; powerful in the strength of his arms in 
the world ; an unparalleled hero in the gupta dynasty, whose 
great glory is spread in all directions ; who by his good 
qualities suffered not the virtuous state of the righteous to 

be destroyed, and caused his soul to attain 

(a high state ?) ; who gradually, by great strength, eminent 
virtues, prowess, and by daily fighting battles, having obtain- 
ed all he wished of the enemies intent upon gaining victory 
[mmlelligihlejy bent upon re-establishing the lost prospects of 
the family, made the ground his bed for three months, and 
having taken (Ptishya) mitra, whose ■ strejigth and treasures 
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had been eminently on the increase, he placed (his) left foot on 
the seat of the feet of kings (f.e. he conquered other kings). 
By those who attack with impetuosity, and by those the 

prowess of whose arms is annihilated by mercy and 

bravery. Whose life of purre (white) glory is duly sung 
with joy by young and old in all quarters. Who conquered 
his enemies by the prowess of his arms. Who, after his 
father went to heaven. He recovered the lost wealth of the 
kingdom, as Krishna, after destroying his enemies, appro- 
ached (his mother) Devakl, with joy he repaired to his 


mother, who was full of tears, to say that he had conquered 

...Having repaired the ruined Upendra-chalita (a temple 

of Vtoana, an incarnation of Vishnu) ; with his two arms 
having conquered the earth, and having shown daily mercy 
to the distressed ; whose beauty was every day like that of 
the full moon, was neither hilled with pride nor with despair. 
The community of Aryas entertained him with sono-s* 
praises, and hundreds of poems In battle, had come 


to fight with Hiinas ? — with both arms and trembling of the 

earth created fearful whirlpools arrows to enemies 

distinguished in the ear the sound of the Ganges!.'.' 

.......^..father’s fame with ingenuity the image 

of S^ringana Vishnu was made by Supratita ? Having 
established this image of Vishnu here, he whose governmen't 
IS fully established, for the increase of the merits of his father 
gave this village (in charity). This image of Bhagav4na to 

whom here (?) Both We given by the meritorious 

Skandagupta for the increase of the merit of his father. 
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XVllh 

lievised Inscription on the Delhi Iron ^^ {Metal ) Pilhr at 
Kootuh Mina)\ imth Reynarhs: 

HEj on whose arm glory is written with the sword, when 
he repeatedly turned back his combined enemies in the 
battle-field in the Vangas (Bengal?); who, having swum 
across the seven mouths of the Sindhu (Indus), conquered 
the Btilhikas in battle, the breezes of whose prowess still 
waft incense to the South Sea ; who, having left the earth 
{go) as if in sorrow, resorted to the other go (heaven); who 
went to the land of his deserts (actions) with his (bodily) 
form, but with his glory remained on this earth ; who 
destroyed the remnant of his enemies ; whose heroism, like 
a great smouldering fire in a great jungle, does not yet 
leave the earth ; and who by the prowess of his arms secured 
in this world an incomparable empire for a long time ; whose 
countenance was beautiful like the full moon ; this Lord of 
the earth, named Chandra, having by means of faith in 
Vish?m fixed his mind, erected this tall flag-post of Bhagav^iia 
Vishnu in Vish?mpada-giri (the hill of Vish?iu's feet). 

Iransliteration into Sanskrit of the Revised Facsimile of the 
Inscription on the Delhi Iron ** or Metal Pillar. 


TTcn^t 


, 

2s.«« 

i. .W. : 
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httt 5r fM*}" 

irPir^ra vi%5T 

®rwtf%r<T; 

% 

Remarks. — ! examined the so-called ‘‘iron” Pillar or 
LM at^D 1 am satisfied that iron forms no 

portion of the monument, and that it is a compound of several 
metals. It is 22j4 feet above the ground, and 5 feet 3 inches 
in circumference. 

I consider the transliteration and translation published in 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, (vol, vii., pp. 
629-31) as materially incorrect. There is no such name as 
Dhava, who has hitherto been supposed to be the prince who 
erected the pillar in commemoration of his prowess. Mr. E. 
Thomas, in his edition of Prinsep’s Essays (vol, i., p. 318), 
observes that “the hero of this record remains for the 
present unidentified with any potentate named in local annals, 
or with any sovereign whose place in history might be deter- 
mined approximately from numismatic associations.” 

I have no doubt that the name of the Raja who construct- 
ed the pillar is Chandra Raj£ He appears to me to be of 
the Nerwar kings, whose coins are described by General 
Cunningham in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic’ Society 
(No, in. of 1865). Amongst the coins delineated is one 
which has the name “ Chandra ” on it. General Cunningham, 
howe^’er, supposes this “Chandra” to be Chandragupta of 
a later date. ■ ' 

But amongst the coins of the Chandraguptas there is none 
bearing any great similarity to this coin. And as the name 
is simply “Chandra,” there are no good grounds for adding 
“ gupta ” to it 

As the inscription is short,, consisting' only of six lines, 
I have but few remarks to make. . 
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The character of the letter? engraved shows them to be 
later than the time of the Guptas. The cross line across the 
top of each letter is only seen after the time of the Guptas. 
The letters correspond most to the inscriptions of the Mauk- 
hari dynastjj on two vihdms or caves in Behar, viz. those of 
Anaiita Varmd at Nagarjuna and Bdr^bara. These inscrip- 
tions have also been revised, and a more accurate decipher- 
ment and translation will be submitted. The letter Va is 
similar to Ba. 

The alphabet belongs in my opinion to the end of the fifth 
or beginning of the sixth century of the Christian era. 

It is difficult to make out where the temple of Vish?^u and 
the Vish?mpada-giri were situated, although in the Masjid or 
buildings around, there are stones which originally belonged 
tojaina, Saiva, and Vaish?iava temples of the loth or nth 
century of the Christian era. 

My copy of the inscription differs in every line from the 
copy published in Prinsep’s Journal. What is read as 

^^Dhavena ” is really ‘‘bh^vena.’* Dhvaja ” is really 

bhuja/’ and what has been read “ Chandrdrkena ” is 
Chandr^vhena.” The mistake arises from adding a curved 
stroke to the letter Vha, on the left side at the middle. 
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Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the of 

A^ri/abhata^ Vardhamihira^ B^^ahmagupta, Bhattotpala^ 
and Bhdshardcharya. 

L' A RYABHATA. ' 

The name of this celebrated astronomer is written either 
A^ryabha^a or Aliyabha^^a, but generally with one only. In 
an old manuscript of the Brahma Sphu^a Siddli^nta of 
Brahmagupta, copied in Samvat 1678, or a.d. 1621, the name 
occurs about thirty-three times, and is invariably written 
A^yabhaiJa ; and a double t cannot be introduced without 
violating the AVyd metre. Bha^^^a Utpala, in his commen- 
tary on the Varaha Sanhit^, cites a passage from Farilia 
Mihira as follows 

A 

Here the word has only one t:, and would not scan with 
two* This scholiast almost always writes, when quoting 
AVyabha^a, In a commentary by Somewara 

on the A ryabha^iya Siitra, of which the manuscript in my 
possession was copied about three hundred years ago, the 
name is spelt with only one t : 

In a copy of the Maha AVyasiddhanta, dated &ika 1676, 
A.D. 1598, is the following line : — 

Bha#a Utpala and Some^wara sometimes call him 
A charyabha^a or A^ch^rya A ryabha^a ; Brahmaguptii* in his 

* Coiebrooke states tbaii Brahmagupta. cites A “la uiore l.ha-ti a, 

hundred places bj name-’" Misc. Ess. ?ol. il p. 475. He evidciitlj In- 
cludes citations or allusions by, the learned commentator Chaiurveda Pribu* 
daba, Svimin, whose commentary ,'I regret. I -do not possess. 
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Siddhdnta, chap, x, 62, A rjji/i, and in chap- xxL 40, Ach^- 
ryabhaifa. In his Kha?2c?a Khddya Karawa, copied Samvat 
1783, he is called A charya A ryabha^a. In a commentary 
on it by A^maraja, he is simply called A charyabhafa. Hence 
it appears to me clear that the proper spelling of this name 
is , A ryablia^a.. 

The works attributed to A^ryabhaifa, and brought to light 
by European scholars, are : — 

An A ryasiddhanta (Mahd Ali'ya Siddh^nta), written, ac- 
cording to Bentley, in the year 4423 of the Kali Yuga, or a. 
D. 1322.® 

Another ALryasiddhanta, called Laghu, a smaller work, 
which Bentley supposed was spurious,! and the date of which, 
as stated in the text, was interpreted to mean the year of 
the Kali Yuga 3623, or a.d. 522. Of both these works Mr. 
Bentley possessed imperfect copies. He assumed a compara- 
tiv^ely modern work, attributed to AAyabhaifa, and written in 
A.D. 1322, as the genuine Alrya$iddh 4 nta, and, reasoning on 
this false premiss, has denounced as spurious the real and 
older work, and has, further, been led into the double error 
of condemning the genuine works of Var^ha Mihira, Brahma- 
gupta, Bha^jfa Utpala, and Bhaskar^ch^rya, containing quota- 
tions and references to the older work, i\3 modern impostures, 
and of admitting as genuine a modern treatise (the Jdtak^r- 
tzava) as the work of Var 4 ha Mihira. 

Colebrooke, not having the works of AAyabhaiJa before 
him, suggested that the older work might be a fabrication, 
but, from citations and references to A ryabha^a in the works 
of Brahmagupta and Bhato Utpala, came to a singularly 
accurate conclusion as to the age of AlryabhaiJa, whose works 
he thought were different from either treatise in the 
possession of Bentley. We shall, however,’* writes Cole- 

^ AHistorical View of the Hindu Astronomy,, .London, 1825, p. 128. 

t Ibidem, pp, 168, 106, 
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brookcj '‘/take the fifth [century] of Christ as the latest period 
to which Aryabha^iJa the most moderate assump- 

tion, ■ be' referred.’**- In one. place,, -indeed, Colebrooke 
correctly guesses that the Laghu A'^rya Siddhinta is either 
the AVyashifa^ata or the Da^agitika.t 

The following passage in the Mah 4 A ryasiddh^nta 
explains itself : — / 

<*That (knowledge) from the Siddhdnta, propounded by 
A^^ryabhafa, which was destroyed, in recensions, by long 
time, I have, in my own language, thus specified.’^ 

In another copy, the verse commences differently, having 
Trddha for iti; ie» the first Airyabhai^a is called Vrddha or 
old, whilst himself is the modern A^'ryabha^a. 

Strange to say, the date corresponding to a. d. 1322, 
mentioned by Bentley, is not to be found in my copies. But 
I believe he was here, for once, correct. 

In the first volume of the Transactions of the Madras 
Literary Society, a paper was published by Mr. Whish, evi- 
dently founded on the works of Axyabha^a senior. But, 
although Mr. Whish’s paper is not available to me, I am 
positive he did not recognize his A ryabhajJfya Sfitra as the 
work of Aryabhata senior 

Professor Lassen has some admirable remarks on A rya- 
bha^a 4 observes: Of Al-yabha^as writings we have 
the following. "He has written a short outline of his system, 
in ten strophes, which composition he therefore called Dam- 
gitak<x> it is still extant.§ A more extensive work is the 


^ Colebrooke's Misc. Ess. vol. ii. p. 477. ' t Ibid. p. 467 

t Indisclie Alterthumskunile, vok it, p. 1136. 

§ See Oolebrooke’s Misc, Ess.' ii. p. 467. To the Meadly offices of Mr. 

• aundert, a German missionary in India, I am indebted for a copy of tM» 
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A^'ymhtasata^ which, as the title informs us, contains eight 
hundred distichs, but has not yet been rediscovered. The 
mean between these works is held by the A'ryahMuhja, which 
consists of four chapters, in which the author treats of 
mathematics in one hundred and twenty-three strophes.* In 
it he teaches the method of designating numbers by means 
of letters, which I shall mention again by and by. Besides, 
he has left a commentary on the Siirya Siddh^nta, which has. 
been elucidated by a much later astronomer, and is, pro- 
bably, the work called Tcmtra by Albfruni.f This may be 
the same which was communicated to the Arabs, with two 
other Siddhdntas, during the reign of the Khalif Almansilr, 
(which lasted from a. d. 754 till 775), by an Indian astronomer 
who had come to his court, but of which only the book 
properly so called, i. e, that of Bralimcigiiptd,^ had been trans- 
work, from a MS. ia the possession of the of Kerkal, ia Malabar. It 
is here called Dasagilaka Shtra, I have also received from him a copy of 
the A^ryakhattlyo,^ 

^ 0. M. Whish names this work in the first dissertation mentioned ia 
note 1, p 1134, as well as in the second : On the Quadrature of the Circlet 
etc., in Trans, of the Roy. As. Soc. iii. p, 509. Also Masudi and AlHrun'i 
record it ; see Beinaud^s Memoire, etc.,pp. 321 and 322. 

t See Wilson^s Mackenzie Ooll. i. p. 119, Ho. v. The title is Siirya 
Siddh&;ntapraka^a, and it contains the Sntras of the Surya Siddh^nta, with 
A^ryabhafiJa's commentary, and explanations of it by «a later author of the 
sixteenth century. The work contains three chapters with the superscrip- 
tions: Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry, Kalahriyat by which 

very likely the doctrine of the calculation of the great periods • mdst be 
understood j the title Ocln of the thii’d chapter designates the Globe, but is 
intended to denote Astronomy. Alkiruni mentions a Tantra of A rya 
hhatUi ; sec Beinaud's Mcniolret p. 335. In the commentary ol Parama-' 
disvara on A'^ryahhatta's explanation of the Burya Siddhanta (called 
Sdrya Biddhdnta-vyakhy^na, and surnamed by the special title Bhattiya^ 
dipika, the title of which Mr. Gundert has communicated to me, and 
which work is likely to be the same with the one adduced in the Maehemia 
{7f>l/ectim, vol it p. 121, named Aryahhath^rydkhyana.)^ the work of 
A^yabha^^a is called Tantra- lUmf/iyu, . 

29 • ■ ' , 
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lated into ArablG, by order of that Khalif, by Mts/mmmed dm 
Ihrdhim Alfazm% and had received the title of the great Bind^ 
hind, (See Colebrooke's Misc. Ess. ii..p. 504 seqq.) From this 
juxtaposition it appears that sufficient materials are at hand 
for investigating the doctrines of this founder of mathemati- 
cal and astronomical science in India. Therefore it would 
foe very desirable if a mathematician and astronomer^ pro- 
vided with a competent knowledge of Sanskrit, were to 
undertake to fill up this great gap in the knowledge which 
we have hitherto possessed of the history of both these 
sciences.’^ 

To my learned friend Dr. Fitzedward Hall we are indebted 
for the first and accurate statement that, as reference is 
made, in the Arya Siddh^nta, to Vrddha A'^ryabhato, 
there should se^m to have been two writers called A ryab- 
ha^ia.*’ This correct reference Dr. Hall was enabled to make 
from having possessed himself of ‘‘two copies of the A^ya 
Siddh^nta, both imperfect, and very incorrect,” “This 
treatise is in eighteen chapters ; and I more than suspect it 
to be the same composition which Mr. Bentley also had seen 
in a mutilated form,^’* [i.r. the Mahi A rya Siddhdnta], 

In an “Additional Note on A ryabha^^a and his Writings,” 
by the Committee of Pufolication, appended to Dr. HalFs 
paper, the learned writer under the initials W. D. W, brings 
to light the contents of Bhuta Vishwu’s “ Commentary on the 
Da^agitik^ of A ryabhato,” from a manuscript of the Berlin 
Library, a copy of which was supplied to him by Prof. Weber. 

From the nature of the contents given in Appendix A, it is 
clear to me that the treatise which is described as “a brief 
one, containing only about one hundred and fifty stanzas,” 
consists not only of the D.amgiti Siitra, with a commentary 
by Bhuta Vish?ui, but also of the A ryash«fa$ata of A ryabhaj^a, 


^ On the Alya-Siddbdata, By Fitzedward Hall, Fsq., BI Journal 
of the Amcficnn Oriental Society, vol vi. 0 . 550. 
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which was hitherto believed to be unrecovered. The learned 
writer correctly remarks that the treatise is undoubtedly the 
same as Bentley s Laghii Arya Siddhiinta, and also that 
®*the other Arya Siddhdnta, judging it from the account 
given of it by Bentley, appears to be, in comparison with 
this, a quite ordinary astronomical treatise, representing the 
general Hindu system with unimportant modifications.” Yet 
he falls very nearly into the same error as Colebrooke, when 
he proceeds to remark : Yet it seems clear that Brahma- 
gupta and others have treated them as works of the same 
author, and have founded upon their discordances a charge 
of inconsistency against AVyabha^^a.”*^ The fact is, as we 
shall see, that Brahmagupta, Bha^ifa Utpala, and Bh^skara 
A ch^rya know and cite only the elder AVyabha^a. 

The next and last paper is on some fragments of A rya- 
bhato, by Dr. H. Kern in the Jour. Roy. As, Soc. vol. xx. 
pp, 371 seqq. After briefly noticing the works known to 
former writers as the works of A'^ryabham, and after 
alluding to the conclusion Dr. Hall arrived at, that there 
were two- authors of the same name, he adds : If the same 

course were adopted in regard to all the %vorks ascribed to 
A ryabha^m, or to an A ryabha^^a, if the contents were com- 
pared with the numerous fragments scattered in different 
works, chiefly commentaries, one might indulge the hope 
that the question of the authorship of A ryabha/^a would be 
settled in a satisfactory manner.” 

Dr. Kern proceeds to contribute a small share towards 
solving the question,” by giving extracts from the commen- 
tary of Bhato Utpala on the Vardha Sanhit^ of Vardha 
Mihira. In an additional note, at the conclusion of the 
paper, the learned author states that he was enabled, ‘‘by 
the kindness of Prof. Weber, to ascertain that all the quota- 
tions of Utpala, with the exception of one half-stanza, pccur 


» Jouraal of ihe American Oriental Society, vol. vi. pp, 561 and o64. 
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io a manuscript of the Berlin Library/’’ Some of the passage^^ 
puzzle him, especially the date A. d. 475, about which he ob- 
servesh- ^ is not clear whether the date 

of A ryabha^ifa is meant, or that of Bhiitavish?m, ” 

Adopting Dr. Kern’s suggestion, I proceed to state briefly 
the result of an examination of the various works attributed 
to A'^ryabha^a. In a diligent and expensive search for old 
and rare Sanskrit, Prakrit, Arabic, and Persian manuscripts, 
noiselessly conducted for many years past, I have succeeded 
in procuring the following works whose authorship is attri- 
buted to Alryabha^a. 

A. Three copies of what has been called the Vrddha or 
Laghu A^rya Siddhthita, but, correctly speaking, AAyabhariya 
Shtra, consisting of the Da^agiti Sutra, or Dat^agltika, and 
the A ryash^asata, or one hundred and eight couplets. These 
copies contain the following number of A ry^s : — 

Dasagiti Sutra. A ryashifa^ata. 


Copy a 



„ & 

13 


c 

I 3 -” 

108 


There are two introductory stanzas at the commencement 
of copy a, evidently an after-addition, and not in the A rya 
metre. This is a copy of a manuscript written in &ka 1760, 
or A. D. 1838. 

Copy b. The date of the original manuscript is omitted. 

Copy 0 is an old manuscript, without date ; but, from the 
character of the letters, and from the worn-out paper, it 
appears to be more than three hundred years old. It has, in 
addition, a Bhashya, or commentary, by Somesvara, con- 
taining about 64,000 letters. Unfortunately, portions are 
illegible or destroyed.,, The scholiast gives no information 
about himself, but adds that his commentary is founded upon 
one by Bhaskara* At the conclusion are the words Ui 
^^'onicsmra-mracliite dchdrijahJioMyam hlmhjam BamdfMm ill, 

B. Of the Mahl A rya Siddhanta I have a copy from 



Gujerat, containing eighteen chapters, copied in &ka 1676, 
or A. D, 1754. 

Two others are fresh copies of one or two originals, one of 
which has the date ;?aka 1762, or a, d. 1840. 

The Al-yas are from 600 to 612. There is no commentary^ 

I hope soon to be in possession of fresh copies of both 
these Siddhantas, with commentaries. 


C. The Brahma Sphu2?a Siddh^nta, or Brahma Siddhanta, 
of Brahmagupta, from Gujerat ; transcribed in 8aka 1544. or 
A. D. X622. Of this I have sent a copy to my learned friend. 
Professor Whitney. 

D. The Kha7^cZa KhdtZya Kara^^a, of Brahmagupta, with 
a Bhashya, by A ma /Sannan, son of Pa?icZita Mahadeva, of 
A nanclapura ; copied in Samvat 1783, or a. d. 1726. (Anan- 
dapura is the modern Wadanagara, in Katyawar), This 
manuscript was sent to me by a learned PawcZita of Benares, 
whose acquaintance I was glad to make at Delhi last year. 

E. The Varltha Sanhitd-, with the commentary of BhaZZot- 

paia. "■ ■ • . . 

Another copy of the text only. 

F. The Brhaj Jataka of Vardha Mihira ; two copies, one 
lithographed in Bombay. 

G. The Laghu Jdtaka of Vardha Mihira. 

The VdsishZha Siddhdnta. Samvat 1810, or a.d. i733* 

The Vyasa Siddhdnta. 

The Brahma Siddhdnta. 

The Romaka Siddhdnta. Copied Samvat 1727, or 



A. D. 1670. 

The Surya Siddhdnta, with the Vdsandbhdshya. 


The Sdrvabhauma Siddkanta. 

The Tattva Viveka Siddhdnta (imperfect). 

A commentary on the Siddhanta 8iroma?d, by Vdchas** 


pati. 

The Siindara Siddhdnta. 
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l am glad 'a the Ali'yabhadya, or A'"rya- 

bha^lya Shtra, we have got all the works of the elder A rya- 
bhaj^a, at least all those which were khown to Brahniagiiptaj 
Bha^^a Utpala/and Bhask 

My copies of the AVyabhadya, or Laghu A'rya Siddhintaj 
are evidently identical with the one which Whish possessed, 
and with the Berlin manuscript; the latter containing about 
twenty-seven verses or A^'ryas more, in the shape of a com- 
mentary on the Dasagitik^, by Bhutavishnu, which I have not. 

Lassen’s Aryabhadya is, undoubtedly, the same work. 
Brahmagupta having cited and controverted a work of A rya- 
bha^a, as A^y^shifasata, Colebrooke understood and published 
that ‘‘A ryabha^^a was the author of the A''rydsh?famta (eight 
hundred couplets).”* That A ryashjJa^ata means eight hun- 
dred couplets is also assumed in the passage ! have quoted 
from Lassen. None of the learned scholars who have written 
so ably on A'ryabhal^a have impugned the correctness of the 
translation. Professor Whitney goes so far as to stats that 
Dr. Hail ‘tias farther made it at least a probable supposition 
that the treatise in question (a.<5., the Mahd A^rya Siddh&nta) 
is, in conformity with Colebrooke’s earlier conjecture, to be 
identified with that so often credited to A^ryabha^^a by the 
name of Alryashj?asata.”t 

But Alryashifasata, ! venture to afhrm, means a treatise of 
one hundred and eight couplets. Ash^adhikam satam Ash- 
?fa5atam.$ The Al-ya from Brahmagupta, referring to this 
A'ryash^asata, is as follows ; it is in the Tantra Diisha?iidhy- 
iya, Chapter xi. A rya 8 : — 

^^31^ tTTcTT -imfki I 

f^?:T sricc w 

* Colebrooke ’s Mine. Mbs., vol. ii. p. 407. 
t Jouriiiil of the Amu'ican Oriental Society, vol. vi. p. 560, 
t Sec the SkldhUoia K.iumatli of Bhatioji Disita. Calcutta, 1861. voh 
i, p, 301). 
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“In the A^^fhiiasata, the P^itas (nodes) revolve ; in the 

Da^agitlka, they are described as stationary.” 

These two statements, which led Brahmagupta to censure 
A'^ryafeha^a for inconsistency of doctrine, are to be found in my 
copies of the A ryabhadya Sutra. They are as follows 



^ TO ii 

^’5r-cfT^ 

'TOW WWTW f% cItW5|: TWt^I^WT II 

In the twenty-fourth chapter (Sandhyadhydya), AryS ro, 
of his Brahma Siddhdnta, Brahmagupta tells us that — 


^‘Bha^a Brahmacharya, the son of Jish?iu, mathematician 
and astronomer, composed the Brahma Sphufa Siddhanta, m 
xoo8 A'ryds.” The word A rydsh^asabasre?ia means 1008, and 
not 8000 ; and my copy of Brahmagupta’s Siddhanta consists 
of the former number of couplets. 

Analogous examples may be produced from the Smrtis, 
where numbers are given. But, to set aside all doubt of the 
correctness of my translation of the word A ry^sh^a^ata, I pro- 
duce nearly all the passages in the A ryabhadya Shtra which 
have been controverted by Brahmagupta 

w’snpft'i'm wsnwi wrd' wHr 

ar?fiwrf)l5r 1 
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4cr: 1 ^ WT^ '?r’^- 

?r^ii l^isft t 

wjm, t “ ^ftiFT- -^^ir^flr- 

Wf# XfTcr»raT7f I ■^- 

’ernOT^WFTT ^Wim ^tm^:|frwgT?TcTf^mT 

'O 

♦ '"NO ' « " • 

II I 


sriq; ■ttir'<7f^- 

srt I ^ ^TWT^r. 
WWW^^'§‘ II 





iT?rfiircrf%5^^fT^ itrrt^- 
cf^T^t^:|l 


’?rr.i'’UTwffir 


^w. I wTi^wir^r^^Twrn 

t! w;ii 


t^ l ITiir: 



■§r, ^VfglWr^T^ll ^511^ -i. 3!i^T?^^T- 

^ iTT^T7T=^ ^TRCCTT^ 

I 1?* I 


?rer wcfFciWFl 

^ • 

55fr sr (ScT ?TWT^ II 

’'STf%f%?rqX^'W ^T: 

,■■ ■ ''^^ ■■ ;>■ , ■ , '".' >3 '.■'■■ ■■ 
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srg^^rfecrtt* 

?Tc[ I cT^w^; ^^sicr ^ ^ 

w. % a < 2 . 

’jT^TC^ivJTtw ^w- 
Wt^^c[ I xf%^ ^ 
’Tr^’Tt II 

ll ll 

f^ ch'^HV'l^ I g 

II 

W. %\l ’^tf^TWg- 

«rf?t%TTng: ^r^T’??T^- 
^rh!(E > ! ^sw- 


^ ^.'d, II 

wmmn m \K 

g?r XTItTI^ 

int*. 1 ^ 

f^si f^ ’C^’f *'^ ^ 1 1 ^ 
cfi^: 1 ^if^cTKT ^^T- 
mK\ ^t. ^ I 
’?rT2if 'd.‘»rgii^t^- 
^TTOTT^ W \ 


sRWfsjnarrttT^. m 

^ II ^^- 

xn^, ^ 

TOT 

1%i|ig^ I ^nr^it 

Tt^JTciTfw^stTT^ II 


30 
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'ssrr.^'® 

«rff crw w 

^ I ^;| q'^r|^o*j*i ^tffl T|^ 

^ W^^t; II 


W. WT. 

^rnsrt l^f^rwi^ ^w^^tt- 

^T I ’er*?W^nT^ ’erciai tf?F 

wr^t II 

w.w.n ^T. ?! f%^- 

WT ’^g^’TTT ^- 

af I w^sTi^j: tNr^^iufw- 

cr^T%^^T ?fiiT II 


•f%r^'^an?T; i 


^f^TTT^ wi^- 

s^. i iri^.^.i- 

xiTi§5!’?[^ 

?i?cr I »n1% ?!^cr 

;e?!xrf%?i7nf% #5RTO'- il 

’^rrsrf 1%i^- 

^jt^rr %?T ^- 

%?! I ^- 

wkt^ ■^■m- TSwf^T- ^•- II 

\\V i 

f%ftwrf^?i’iWT5rt ^T m\ 

?WW^1ET^^^ 

^11 irtztwt^^fsIt^T 

wr 

■cr: II ■g’g^’onff^^fs'ew 

wsc^w. I 
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■»JsrT¥T#‘ 3T- 


^^TcT II 



>n5^%cfT 

^r ^cT im- ^rtcr i 

%#r ^?T5c:?r_ II 

’^ii 

t^^TtirrcTiw 

^ II 

W^^^JTWTW3ir^3T^?r^l 


II 

t 3T^- 

1^ TTf^ II 


?r.^.n 8^ qTRT^SR- 

i*TfiT ^n1^?f^T- 

Wir^Rt I ’Pf’T'SlT TTTWTf^ 

?T?r- WIT, "i^ II 

These extracts are gfiven as in the original, without any 
attempt at correction: Colebrooke quotes and translates the 
following passage as from A'ryabhaiJa, cited by Prthudaka: — * 

'^^TWcETTfSI Tnf^^1%^ 

“The sphere of the stars is stationary; and the earth, 

Culcbruokc's Misc. Esf?. vot ii. p»'3l&2, ■ - ■ 
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making a revolution, produces the daily rising .and , setting of 
stars and planets.’^ 

With regard to this passage,. Dr. Hall remarks that he 
Ims not ..sought it out in his manuscript of the Mafia A rya 
Sid'dh^ota. Nor would he find- it there. The fact Is, the 
Laghu A'rya Siddh^nta is metrical ; and the passage quoted 
is not so. This is observed by '■■Dr, Hall ; ■ but' he \vent in 
the wrong track in stating that this extract might go to 
prove that A^ya, besides his works in verse, wrote others in 
pro,se/’'^, 

I do not find the passage, literal^, in either of the Sid- 
dhintas ; but I have no doubt that it is only a paraphrase of 
the following line from AVyabha^Ja, in Prthudaka’s own 
•words ; Aiyabhafiya, Golap^da, A rya ix. : 

‘‘Asa person in a vessel, while moving forwards, sees 
an immoveable object moving backwards, in the same 
manner do the stars, however immoveable, seem to move 
(daily). At Lankd (^. at a situation of no geographical 
latitude) they go straight to the west {i. e. in a line that cuts 
the horizon at right angles, or, what is the same, parallel to 

the prime vertical at Lankd).”t 

I have no doubt that, in the following passage, which has 
been a theme of fruitful discussion, the first line only is from 
A ryabha?;a (it is the latter half of the fourth A rya of the 
K^lap^da chapter, in my MS.); the second line is, in all 
likelihood, an addition by BhaifiJa Utpala 

* Jonrnul American Oneatai Society, tol. vi. p, 658. 
f Joura. Boy. As. Soc. vol. xx. 1803, p, 370, 
t Ibid. p. 378, The couplet in the A ryabhnfija is as foliown ; 

^tf*f5nrTia'P5(Sj"«rt^T n 
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^^FTOT^rt WTT II 

>/ The revolutions of Jupiter, multiplied by the number of 
the signs (twelve), are the years of Jupiter, called A^vayuja, 
etc; f ills revolutions are equal to the number of the Jinas, a 
couple, the Vedas, the seasons, the fires ii. e, 364,224.)’' 

Aryabhaifa having an alphabetical notation of his own, it 
was surprising to find him make use of our arithmetical nota- 
tion, which the second line quoted above implies. But now 
the enigma is solved : the second line is not of A'ryabha^a. 

The Dasagiti Sutra, as the name purports, is composed 
of ten A ry 4 -s ; the three additional ones, in my copies, relat- 
ing to — invocation, 2. the alphabetical notation, and 3. 
the fruit or advantage of knowing the Damgiti Siitra. The 
A rydsh^a.<?ata consists of three chapters, viz., i. Gawita ; 2. 
KMakriy^ fand 3. Gola. As the A^ryabhafiya consists of the 
Ba^agiti Siitra and Airy ^sh^a^ata, the treatise consists of 
four chapters, called p£das, of which the Da^^agiti Stoa is 
the first, and the remaining three as above. This arrange- 
ment was not clearly perceived by the learned writer of the 
additional note to Dr. Hall’s paper.*^ 

Any one studying the Commentary of Munisvara, alias 
Vkvarhpa, styled Marichi, on the Siddhdnta iSiroma?^^ of 
Biiiskardcliarya, and also his Sirvabhauma Siddhdnta, can- 
not fail to remark that he clearly notices two A ryabha^as. 
He calls, however, the author of the so-called Mah 4 A rya 
Siddhf^nta, Laghu Aryabhaifa, or A'ryabhajfa junior; and, 
in quoting from the senior, calls him simply A ryabhajfa. 
Sometimes A ryabha^Ja junior appears only as plain A'rya- 
hha^a ; in all likelihood, from the fault of -copyists. 

Ga?^e^a, in his commentary on' Bhdskarichirya’s LlMvatl> 
had only to deal with A'ryabha^a junior ; and, accordingly, he 
Speaks of only one A^ry^b^^^^^* ' 1 . 

^ Journal of iho American Oriental Society, vol. vi. p. 561, 
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The Sundara Siddhinta of Jiianaraja also distinguishes a 
Laghu : from : V ATyabha^a, ■ Besides the passages 

referred to by Brahmagupta, ail those cited by Blia^^a Utpala 
and /Bhliskara A charya .are found in my copy of the A ^a- 
bhadya. There cannot now, therefore, possibly be any 
doubt of our having a correct copy of the works of A ryabhajfa 
senior; and I shall take the earliest opportunity of publish- 
ing the original text, with the commentary of Sonie,?vara, 
for the gratification of learned orientalists. 

I shall now proceed to an examination of A r3’abhaifa’s 
age. Afyabhada was born in a. d. 476. This date is given, 
by himself, in the A ry^shiJa^ata as follows : — 

^ wff II 

Dr. Kern quotes a corrupt version of it from the Berlin 
manuscript. The correct translation is: ‘‘When three of 
the four Age-quarters and 60 + 60 [ == 3600] years are past, 
then are past upwards of twenty-three ^^ears from my birth,” 
This gives, for the birth of A'rj’^abhaJfa, the year a. d. 476 ; 
as the fourth Age-quarter, or Kali Yuga, commenced 3101 
years before Christ. 

Strange to say, the commentator Somesvara understands 
the verse to mean that 3623 years had elapsed of the Kali 
Yuga at the birth of A^ryabhaiia, The commentator whom 
]\fr. Whish consulted fell, perhaps, into the same error ; as 
Mr. Whish doe.s not appear to have given the exact date, 
but refers Airyabhafa simply to the beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era, AVyabhai^a calls himself a 
native of Kusumapura, or Ptoliputra. Beyond a doubtful 
allusion to the Brahma Siddhinta, he never iiicotions any 
previous author, and rather prides himself on his originality. 
His work is written with great attention to conciseness. 
His system of notation is quite original The accoiiiit given 
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of it by Lassen is not altogether correct. In the invention 
ofa new system of notation, the Indian A ryabhaia may be 
^nmpared to the Grecian Archimedes. The ratio of the 
diameter to the circumference was given, by Archimede.^', in 
his book Ds climsii^ious civculi^ as seven to twenty^two j while 
that of A r3'abha^a is as one to 3.1416. Alryabhata has the 
following notice of the Buddhist system of measuring time:— 

^71^ lisrWT ^ f II 

This arrangement is different from that of Hemdchdrya 
and other Jalna authorities. (See Appendix A). 

IL Vara'^ha Mihira,*> 

as we have already seen, cites A^ryabhajfa by name in the 
passage given by Bha^fa Utpala from VarMia’s Pancha 
Siddh^ntikd Kara^ia, quoted in his commentary on the 
Varahi Sanhita.f The Pancha Siddhantika Kara^za I have 
as yet failed in recovering. ColebrookeJ assigned to him 
the close of the fifth century of the Christian era, from a 
calculation of the position of the colures affirmed as actual 
in his time by Varaha Mihira. Since then no further solid 
data have been discovered to fix the era of this celebrated 
astronomer, I have failed to find out the date of his birth, 
but am glad to have discovered that of his death in a com- 

VarfSiha Mihira calls himself the son of A^dltyaf^asa, tinder whom 
he studied and obtained the highest gift from the Sun in Kapitthaka (a 
grama, according to BhaifiJotpaia) , and an Avantika, or native of 
Ujjayitii* Bhatifotpala cabs him a M^gadh'a brahman, or dvijavara 
(best of Brahmans), and A^vantik^ch^rja. Varaha’s son was Frthnyasas, 
who composed the Shaifpauchas'ika, on \yhioh. also BhaWotpala has a com- 
mentary. ' ' , ^ 

f The passage is given by Dr. Kern, Join*. Eoy* As. SoCa voh xx, p, 383. 

■| Cokbrooke^s Misc. Ess,,- Toh ii* p* 482. ■ , 
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meiitary on the Kha?iia Khfidya of Brahmag-upta, by 
A mardja 

fm- 

“ A^^arSha Mihira Ach^rya went to heaven in the 509th 
[year] of the Baka Kfila, t. €. a.d. 587.” 

There is no reason to doubt the correctness of this 
statement. 

The following passage, quoted by Bhaiia Utpala, in his 
commentary on the Vdrdhi Sanhita; from a Tantra by Yar&ha. 
Mihira, shows that he flourished after iSaka K 41 a 427, i.e. 
after A.D. 505 : 



The astrouomers of Ujjayini place Varilha Mihira in the 
beginning of the fifth century. It is not unlikely that they 
have mistaken the 5aka Kala for that of the Vikrama Sam- 
vat, or fallen into the same error as Albiruni, 

AlblrCini states that 526 years had passed up to his own 
date, A. D. 1031, from the date of the composition of the 
' Pancha Siddh^ntika of Vardha Mihira which event must, 
therefore, be placed in a. o. 505. But in this he Is evidently 
in error. Var^ha Mihira adopted the epoch of the Romaka 
Siddhanta, for finding the .number of civil or natural days 
(Aharga-wa) ; and Albiriini or his informants have assumed 


Juarnai Asiatique, torue iv,. 1844, p. 285, 
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this to be the date of Vardha’s Pancha Siddhintika, which 

adopts the epoch of the Romaka Siddhaata. 

Var^ha Mihira, as we have seen, on the authority of 
Aimariija, died in a. d. 587, i.<?. a century and eleven years 
after the birth of A ryabha^Ia. 

The S0“Cal]ed Kha?icia Kaiaka of Albiriini is evidentl}^ 
Brahmagupta^s Kha?zda Khddya ; and Arcand is a corrup- 
tion of. Kara5^a■: .... 

From various considerations, the middle of the sixth 
century has been allotted to Yariha by Colebrooke, and by 
the learned American translator and commentator of the 
Surya Siddh^nta. The passage I have quoted from Bhaf^ot- 
pala confirms these conjectures. 

This calculation, it proceeds to tell us further, is that of 
the Romaka Siddhanta ; and, judging by similar calculations 
and other Siddhdntas, it appears to me highly probable that 
the Romaka Siddhanta was composed in Saka 427, or a. d , 
505. Vardha Mihira founded his Pancha Siddhintikd 
Eara?ia on the Romaka Siddhanta and four others. It is 
clear, therefore, that Yardha could not have lived before a. 
D. 505. In all likelihood, his birth was twenty or thirty 
years subsequent to this date ; which would make Var^ha 
Mihira about fifty or sixty years old at the time of his death 
in A. D. 587. In an essay on Kdlidksa,’^ I have attempted to 
show that the nine gems of Indian celebrity flourished at the 
Court of Harsha-Vikram^ditya, at Ujjayinf, in the sixth 
century of the Christian era. As we have now established 
the date of Var^ha Mihira beyond a doubt, my hypothesis that 
M^trigupta is identical with the celebrated Kalidasa gains 
further support. 

The authors of the Paulina, Romaka, Vasishdia, Saura, 
and Paitimaha Siddhtotas being noticed by Var 4 ha Mihira, 
it follows that they flourished before A. D. 505. Brahma- 
gupta affirms that 8rIshe?^a, the au thor of Romaka 

* Journiil Bombay Branch Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1862, to!, vi, 

m . 
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Siddhanta, bases : his calculations' , on those ' of ' Lfi/aj 
Vasish^ha, , Vljayanandm.,.. and, Al’yabha^a, and,, that Vishmi- 
ch and ra,,:. following' the' same . gaiides, wrote, the,, Yasishdia 
'Siddhinta., As we ha\"e the date ,:of a.d. 508 for the Romaka 
Siddhc’inta, it is evident that Vijayanandin, and 

Vasish^ha flourished before that time, I presiime that the 
Romaka Siddh^nta was composed in accordance ywith , the 
work of some, Roman or Greek author; just as the Paiiika 
Siddhinta' ' was ' composed 'from the work of Paulus Alex- 
andrinus. Is not La^achdrya also a foreign author ? 
Bhafifa Utpala notices also a strange author, of the name 
of Sphujidlivaja or Asphujidhvaja, as a Yavane-wara, who com- 
posed a new Sastra before the Saka era. His \vorks appear, 
from the following passage,® to have been consulted by 
Bha^^a Utpala, who remarks that Va,ralia Mihira consulted 
the works of other Yavana authors not available to him- 
self. I believe the word Sphujidlivaja is a Gorruption of the 
Greek name Speiisippus/ Diog*enes Laertius mentions two 
authors of this name, one of whom was a physician called 
Herophileus Alexandrinus, and ma}’', possibly, be the astro- 
nomer whose works were translated and studied in India. 

Var^ha Mihira’s knowledge of Greek technical astronomi- 
cal terms and doctrines has been fully treated of by Weber 
and others. The verse in which he gives the Greek terms 
for the Sanskrit names of the signs of the Zodiac, has 
hitherto been presented to us, except by Mr. Whish, In a 
corrupt form ;t as the following will show that the last 
puzzling word is the veritable Greek or Pirns 



t See Journal Ab, Soe, B-ngnl, p. 810.' 
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, ,1 have failed,, as yet, tofdiscGver-’the- Faulisa' and Romaka 
Siddh^iitas,. , I have two old copies" of a Romaka ' Siddhinta ; 
but it is, evidently,; a modern production, taken from .some 
Arabian aiithor, and having , nothing 'in .eommon . with the 
citations and • references " to"" the ■ older ' Romaka Siddhanta 
preserved in the works of Var^hamihira,. Brahmagupta, and 
.Bhai'iJotpala, 

■ , ' ■ IIL ■ Beahmagijpta 

has given his own date in the Brahmasphmfa Siddhanta. I 
gave this ■; extract,, in,, my Essay on K 4 !idasa, three or four 
years ago ; but it has escaped the attention of one of our 
ablest and most accurate scholars.'^ 


ii ' 4 ^- 

II \ II 


5T II \ ti ■msfm V0-1C 

^*'In the reign of Sri Vyl-ghramukha, of the ^ri Chdpa 
dynasty, five hundred and fifty years after the 5 aka King 
ii 6\ Salivahana, or a. d. 628) having passed, Brahmagupta, 
the son of Jish?ui, at the age of thirty, composed the Brahma- 
gupta Siddhfota, tor the gratification of mathematicians and 
astronomers ” (chap. 24. A ry 4 s 7 ’“^h 


IV. Bhatta 'Utpala’s 

age has been quoted from his work by Colebiooke and 

others : 





^ Processor Max M ill I eiy Preface to tUe i^ijjveda, iv. pp. 7;iv. I 
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V. Bha'sKARA AtHARYA 

has stated, in his Skldhdnta iSiromaw-i, the date of the cooi- 
position of his work as foliows : — 

This date has been singularly confirmed by an inscription 
which I discovered, some years ago, in the neighbourhood of 
the railway station of Ch 4 Usg 4 m, about seventy miles beyond 
Nasik. This inscription gives also the names of several of 
Bh^skarach^rya’s descendants, who taught his works in a 
college endowed in the neighbourhood of Ch^lisg^m, at the 
foot of the hills which contain the Pitalkhor 4 caves. (See 
Appendix B.) 

Remarks on the inscription referred to in p. 410, and 
given at length in Appendix B. 

In this inscription we have the names of the following 
kings of the Yadu dynasty : Bhillama, Jaitrap^la, and Sing- 
ha7za. Under this dynasty is the following genealogy of 
subordinate chiefs of the solar race : Krsh?iarc^ja, his son 
Indrardja, his son Govana, and his son Sonhadeva. This 
last makes a grant of certain privileges, in the shape of 
perquisites, or first-gifts, to a college established by Changa- 
deva, (within six miles of the railway station at Chalfsg^m, 
and at the foot of the Pitalkhor 4 caves), now entirely deser- 
ted and in ruins, in the year 1128 ^aka-kaia, i e, a* d, 1206, 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. 

Changadeva was the son of Lakshmidhara, who ^was 
patronized by Jaitrapila, as the chief of his Pa?^c/itas, Laksh- 
mldhara’s father was the celebrated Bhdskaricirirya. His 
father was Kavkvara M^he^var^churya ; and his father was 
Manoratha ; his father, Prabhdkara ; his father, Govinda 
Sarvajna ; his father, Bh^skara Bhaififa, to whom Bhoja gave 
the title of Vidyapati, His father was Trivikrania. This 
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learned famllyj we are further told, belonged to the gotraoi 
M?wZilya.' ■- 

The names of Bhiltama, Jaitrap^la, and Singha?ia occur in 
two copper-plate grants, No. 9 and 10 of Mr, Watken's 
series (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc. v. pp. 178, 183). 
In these grants we have also the names of the successors of 
Singha?2a, %, e» Krishna, Jaitrapdla (Singha?ia^s son), his 
younger brother Mahltdeva, who succeeded him, and 
Rimachandra, the son of Krish^za, the dates of whose grants 
are S'aka 1213 and 1194. The donor, Sonhadeva, in our ins- 
cription, dated 8aka 1128, is a contemporary and subordinate 
of Singhana, whose third lineal descendant was Rj£ma- 
chandra, in whose reign the grants of 8aka 1212 and 1194 
are dated. 

These dates, therefore, are perfectly compatible with, 
and confirmatory of, the accuracy of that of the inscription. 

Bh^skariich^rya, the author of the Siddhinta 8 iroma 72 i, 
gives the date of his birth as follows ; 

^RTT H 


** In the year 1036 of the iSTaka king, I was born ; 

And at the of 36, I composed the Siddh&nta iSiromam.*’ 

This date is quite in accordance with that of the inscrip- 
tion. 

The following lines, in praise of Bh£skardcb^rya*s 
accomplishments, are sometimes to be found added to MSS. 

of the Lflivati : 

’sril 5 ti T< i t^c wi fgr 
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Alt' 'Impcitant :^fect to, be 'M the bestowal o.f the, 

title of Vidyiipati on Bh^slcara Bha^^a, an ancestor of 
Bhfetar^chi^^ 

This Bhoja is, undoubtedly, the monarch of Dhara, whom 
it is the fashion to speak of as distinguished for his 
"■ patronage of learning. 

In the Raja M?’ganka Kararia, attributed to Bhoja, a cop}^ 
of which was brought to me, by Pawditas, from Jessulmere, 
whither I sent them in search of Jaina MSS. two years ago, | 

its author recommends 964 to be subtracted from the Baka I 

era to find the Aharga?2a, L e> * ‘the sum of days, ” in civil j 

reckoning. 

Bhoja, thereforeV it follows, flourished in 964 + 78 =1042 
A.B. At the end of the work he is called Ra?&a Ranga Malla, 
a title also to be found in the P^tanjala Yoga Sutra Vrtti; 

My pa?ic?itas have succeeded in getting a very imperfect 
copy of the Tilaka Manjarl of Dhanapala, who is said by 
Merutunga, the author of the Prabandha Chint^ma?ii, to be ! 

the author of that work, and to have been a favourite of 
Bhoja. Merutunga adds that .from Vikrama Sam vat 1076, 
or A. D. 1019, Bhimardja reigned. He was succeeded by 
Karwa in 1028, At the time the Chdlukya Bhima reigned in 
Gujerat, Bhoja says Merutunga ruled in M^lava. Accord- 
ing to this Jaina hierarch, Munja was imprisoned by ^ 

Tailapa, the ChMukya, who commenced his reign in Baka 
895, or A.D. 973, according to the copper-plate grants of Mr. 

Wathen. Dhanapala was a Brahmana, but, evidently, a ' 

Jaina by faith. He composed the Jina Stavana, or Gfithiis ' 

in Mdgadhl, in praise of Jina, of which a complete copy was 
brought me from Jessulmere. The Jainas are loud in the 
praises of Dhaiiapila. 1 

Mr. Bentley speculated that > Bhlskarach^rya nourished j 

After Akbar the Great. Our inscription furnishes a new 
proof that the unfavourable opinion of Hindu veracity which 
led to this conclusion was utterly unfounded* I 


. APPENDIX: A.. ■ 

; ' We will now proceed to. inquire; how; far the doctrines 
of ^ our treatise correspond with , what has elsewhere been 
handed down as taught by: . AAyabhatoy ^ 43eculiar divi- 
sion of the Great Age and constitution of the /Eon 

ikalpa}j described by Brahmagupta (.see Colebrooke, as above) 
as. A%abiuPifa’sv arehere given. ..The treatise begins the 
/Eon. with sunrise at Ban ki, .a 'tenet which distinguished the 
school of A'ryabha^ita .from that of Puiim (see Colebrooke, as 
above ; also Essays, in 427, et ah) It affirms the revolution 
of the earth on its axis, and the non-reality of the apparent 
daily motion of the stars, comparing this to the effect of 
riding* in a chariot when fixed objects seem to be moving in 
a direction contrary to that in which the : chariot is proceed- 
ing (see the reference to this point in Mr. Hall’s paper). It 
declares the moon, planets, and stars to be naturally dark, 
and only illuminated upon the side which is turned toward 
the sun (see Colebrooke, Hind. Alg., note G ; Essays, iL 
467). The variability of dimensions of the epicycles of the 
planets is recogni^ied, although the agreement between this 
treatise and the Surya Siddh^nta herein is not so close as 
Colebrooke (As, Res. xii. 236; Essays, ii. 401) seems to have 
understood it to be : perhaps Colebrooke’s reference here 
belongs rather to the other A rya Siddhanta, The passage re- 
peated by Colebrooke (Hind. Alg., note I ; Essays, ii. 473) 
from Bhaf^a-utpala on Var^ha-mihira is almost precisely 
represented by the first verse of our third pdda : its evidence, 
however, is of little account, as it relates to a matter so 
genera! that it might occur , iif nearly* equivalent terms . in 
almost any treatise ; Colebrooke 'is mistaken in attributing 
it to any necessary connection ; with the doctrine of the 
precession : the position of the equinoxes would' be ' d'eserfbed 
by a Hindu astronomer as in the first of AH^s'and of Libra, 
whatever his theory respecting': the-vimporlant fact of their 
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movement along , the ecliptic.. The doctrine respecting the j 

precision attributed to ATyabha^^a by Muni^vara and others 
(see Coiebrooke,. As. ■Res, xii. 213.; Essays, ii. 37S, et. a!.), 
namely, that the equinoctial points librate 578,159 times in an 
JSon (kalpa) through an Arc of 488, appears from Bentley ' 

(Hind, Ast. p. 140, etc,) to belong to the more extended 
treatise, and not to the Laghu Arya Siddhdnta. In connec- 
tion with the latter, Bentley makes no mention of the 
precession, nor have we as yet succeeded in discovering 
anything* about it in our treatise, although we would not i 

venture to say with entire confidence that it is not there. It | 

seems, then, altogether probable that Colebrooke’s suggestion 
(as above) is well-founded, to the effect that the iibratioii of 
the equinoxes may be taught in the A ry^sh^asata, and not in 
the Dasagitik 4 , although we cannot regard as of force the 
particular reason he assigns for it, since the equinoxes are by 
no means likely to have been treated as nodes by the early 
astronomers. A scholiast upon the Vdrdhi Sanhit 4 ascribes j 

to AlryabhaiJifa (Colebrooke, As. Res. xii. 244 ; Essays, ii. | 

410) the determination of Jupiter’s revolutions in a Great Age 
{mdhdyitga) as 364,224 ; this is the number given in our , 

treatise, and in Bentley’s Laghu Alrya Siddh^nta ; that found 
in his A"'rya Siddhdnta is 364,219,682,” — ^Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, vol. vi. pp. 562-3. 

APPENDIX B. ] 

j 

I snit « | 

%% h ! n 1 

^ ■ ' i 

fwTOJ ( ^ ii j 

II ? II igTO’Tqpf ft r wr gr i 1 

jsrrw BTfiTt fir^i w’flRg ii a ii n ^ '^i q r»Cfy d s iT i! f< rT^*^rpr- | 
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?r«Tram^^a^ “^tisrqTtrsWT^ ii 
% II ^rs#*iii5tigr^: mxfKHmi '^t'gr’n^S'^j 
frt’r: ^ipgrwTJ f¥sr«!r! i scw^ '^nsfttrfir! irTft??t 

S'srropTfir flws ii f ii sst^rimrc f i:r ’rs'rr- 

'OTt ^rsffi' gj5ir^^?t%Hl f Br^rfn #rsar{^ !Brat^nf»ranpti% »tw- 
•f^nw'rNf^: M -a It ^ nnMm4^ i Mm 

M 1 ■Pnr*^ gst KTOt ?j^rT*^^sM!r5 » «: n 





^rs ^■'i5[cmTi®r! i ’fin^r^Tpra: ^rat ^rf^nrg; 
K' ^ ’ cm tgst t'Tia' vf ’ftwj I ?f »pt.- n 



f aTT m a t ^t '?§[7J’Tmt7S II H Wfflvisi^xig^s xiW- 

I s^ftTO’rS' ii i 

aj w^a f f I ant anf%r angrr^tiinr! 

II tail arTtag;?n%infts^sf9ai: ^nain’atfawa! f%f?i- 

xTRwraft^; ^ jiY api^gtgrt i 

aiw^t *rs^ra’«?5’Ta^ ncmfaTarr^'Tpsra: ii ju.ii anfi^^'S 

fi^iy ra vl ^ ayfarmT ii jf ii writ^rs^^wifft «n% i 

WMtafKJ inwrara: jcam: h ja a ^ssr^a:^ smrj ^af 

^ao^atareis ' aj^^pcransrott mfk ^*?1‘'5C5 a j*t a 

aifii^i^arf^tji?! 9f ^f^r^rraanan^t ^^acftwrftani^! (ftw- 

^:) I isf^HOT'. arf aitjfJr ^ ftmft sfif^ i 

ani5lfa::*^1f^?5 ajarKt^ B jfi. t 
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ftsjT- 

II » iB4siraTO^s?if%f?T »tf5iT i 

^ SPI^ II II llifT! f^’S’WTrPf 

t^’gsrifsorfjr ’5^^} I fi"^ 

to’ w , iis^^H »rn®^:Kf%H^w!rT-. 1%^i?rfii€m^ipni^: i nw5^- 

'iftsg ®jw m «t5^t 1%TO^ II II =?fWt^|^5r »iarra .%’»rrf% 

(*rT ser^'-nf^sasiYsf ’HfVKr^^-gros^ii ^u 

j i^s: TW^^srafft «IT% if^lm’Slf ’g’^’cr9«TO»l§ 

’^t^t^Tsr ^grrof^'i^ fq^i ^ fq^TOroi^^ypf 

II 

?:2ft TO’ft W "^ar ^ ^ ’ft^T SRT 

xn#t tr TOT WTii'^Tiff%^% II ’cn^- 

’STxnf^ ^T»rr=^ ^t^ firTO^Tg^gTT n ' fa ii iT^i?t«R^- 

'qTwnrrf^ TTfirff^ ■' rti^t^t ^tarr 
TO?f^ vifmfk I ^»rpr^ sptt^j-si’tt? miTT 

'STOT ^ ’TO TOn% 'TSTpr^in^ ’^et^ tot ’^f%! ’TOKms'Pna'f : 

<N. ■ 

scfw — ^ti'— qrnn’friTOr?r— 'SIT— TO lif^aTT— ^rar ^— ^totct 

ii|TS9t^4t^«!rT I 

TRANSLATION. 


Obeisance to the god of wisdom (Ga?i4dhipati)~-"four or 
five syllables lost — perfection — four syllables lost — moon and 
earth — about twenty-five syllables lost. Stha — two syllables 
lost — dll — one syllable lost — tra — preservations — the planets 
and stars* — three syllables not well made out. 

Glory to Bh^skar^chlryaj. eminently skilled in Bhdif^ait 
estimable in SInkhya, original in the Tantra, deeply con- 
versant in the Vedas, great in the mechanical arts, indepen* 
dent in poetical metre, intimate ' with . the Vaweshlka Simtrii^ 


^ Oaganccliara. 

f Ths Mimilnsd as proponaded by Bha^^a Kumunla. 
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like Prabliikara* :in ;th Pr^bhikara 'system, a Kavi in poetry, 
like the three-eyed god (>Sdmba) in the three subtle sciences, 
such as mathematics, t whose feet are bowed to by the 
learned.; 

Peace to the prosperous Yadu dynasty, with everything 
appertaining to it ; (a dynasty, in which, for the preservation 
of the world, the independent Vishwu assumed being. 

In it the illustrious King Bhillama flourished, who was 
a lion attacking the furious masses of noisy Gurjara King- 
elephants, who was skilful in bursting the powerful breasts 
of the L£ta.Sy a thorn in the heart of the Karwa^as, and a 
crown-jewel among kings ; Jaitrap^la flourished, who was 
the destroyer of the happiness of the Aiidhra females with 
their husbands. 

A portion of the Lord of Laksliml, who escaped (or 
saved himself), from the world, descended from Jaitrap^la, 
(and) who gained the utmost power on the field of battle, a 
controller of the earth, — Si^gha?^a ; who in the van of battle 
threw down the lord of Mathurd, the king of Benares ; a 
young child of whose servant defeated the warrior Hammfra. 
Formerly Purushottama (Visbiu) for the benefit of the world 
became personified in the Yadu family. He (Purushottama) 
conquers all the world and protects me. Now the descrip- 
tion of the subordinates. May blessings attend the illustrious 
solar race, in which the king Nikumbha was born, whose 
descendant was Rama. Of this race was the king Krsh^^araja, 
a conqueror of kings, devoted solely to the Lord of Lakshml ; 
whose mind is expanded in revering gods and Brahmans, who 
has no equal in the qualities of bravery, liberality, discrimi- 
nation, and provvess, and who by love (gained) the title of 
Dharniaraja, possessed by the best of the Fk?idsivas, From him 
(Kfsh?2arsja) I ndraraja obtained his bodily descent, who was 

t la the Sastra. Frabh^ikara aad, Maraud were the founders 

of two oibcr sediools, besides Kurnarila Bhaf^a* 

t The ihre soieaccs (Bkaaebas) are and Sanhita. 
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of large intellect exalted by prowess, a hero wlio filled the 
heads of the wives of his enemies with terror. His son, 
discreet among the virtuous, and a high-priest to give the vow 
of widowhood to the wives of feudatories, whose qualities, 
are exalted, a store-house of merit, clever on horseback 
like Revanta, was Govana ; on- seeing whom, Cupid, , who is/ 
proud of his beauty, abandoned his bodily form 

From Govana, the ocean ^of jewels, issued Sonhadeva, 
the praise of whose merit is. wide-spread, who conquered the 
circle of enemies, an Indra among kings, who praises 
Vdsudeva, a castle"^^ of adamant to those who sought his 
protection, who looked upon others’ wives as his sisters, a 
Yudhishdiira. ..in vo"ws and in the path of truth, and ever a 
fearful fever to the wives of his enemies. 

His younger brother, Hemdc^ideva, rules a country of ii6 
villages,! with forts and towns, since Sonhadeva 'ivent to 
heaven;!: in liberality like the son of the Sun {Kar?ia), in 
bravery like Arjuna, celebrated in the race of Nikiimbha, the 
mark on the forehead of kings (C e, chief among kings ?), 
the son of Govana, whose hand is a lion to the elephant 
enemies of Singha?ia, whose mind is expanded in the good 
son of Nanda (Krshy^a), may he be happy for a long time. 

In the Fa?i(iilya family was Trivikrama, best of poets. His 
son was Bh^skara-bha^jJa, to whom Bhojardja gave the title of 
Vidykpati. From him was’Govinda-sarvajna, like Govinda. 
From him was a son Prabhdkara, as if he was another sun. 
From him was Manoratha, a'fulfiller of the wishes of the 
virtuous ; from him was the great poet Mahewaruch^rya, 
whose, feet are embraced by assemblages of poets, a bulb of 
the excellent creeper of the science of the Vedas, who obtain- 
ed the favour of the feet of the enemy of Kansa (Krshwa), 
who has a seat among (or who has conquered) the Brahmans 

^ Cage, in the original. f 

t The fallowing adjectives are equally applicable to the brothers Soolia* 
deva and EemMidcra, 
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with universal knowledge, with whose disciples there is 
nowhere any person to dispute. Full of good fame and 
merit was Bhdskara. The learned Bh^Lskara’s son was 
Lakshmldhara, the first among the learned ; acquainted with 
the meaning of the Vedas, the first among metaphysicians, 
and skilful in the knowledge of sacrificial ceremonies. Jaitra- 
plila, having recognized him as well-versed in the meanings of 
all the -S^stras, took him from this pura (town) and made him 
the chief of Pa?^f^itas, His (Lakshmidhara’s) son was Chan- 
gadeva, the best of the astronomers and astrologers at the 
court of Singha?ea Chakravartin, He (Changadeva) constructs 
the college {Ma<iha) for the spread of the treatises composed 
by Bhaskar^ch^rya. The works composed by Bhdskara- 
chlrya, the chief of which is the Szddh^nta ;Siromam, and 
the ivorks of his ancestors and descendants,- ought to be 
duly studied in my college, Sonhadeva granted ground, with 
gold, etc,, to the college; others have also made some 
grants (?). Future kings ought to protect this, for the in- 
crease of merit. The syllable $a between two syllables follows 
svdsiL In the year 1128 8aka in the year Prabhava, in 
the Sr£va?ia month, full moon, on the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse, Sonhadeva, in the presence of the people, having 
thrown water into the hands, granted* to the college of his 
preceptors as follows. (The succeeding portion is mostly 
written in a form of old Marathi, corresponding to the 
Kh^ndea. This is more difficult to make out than Sanskrit ; 
but the purport appears to be :) certain rates were levied on 
the oil-mills, sugar manufactories, on the total revenue col- 
lected (?) and on the corn, for the support of the college. 
(Again in Sanskrit :) in the same way, ground distinguished 
by the four boundaries 306 (?)4 Villages (again Khanded)— 

two syllables lost— some letters have not been made out 

Pan<iitas.....,chauras of ground.,,, ...Dh&moji’s ground (?;. 

^ A syllable iost ; thefword moans a pla<5e, but here is evidently intend- 

ed to mean the first gifts, Agradaaa, 
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XX. 

The Ancient Sanskrit Numerals in the Cave Inscriptions^ mid. 
on the Sdh-Coms^ correctly made out ; tvith Memarks on 
the Era of Sdlivdhana and Vikramdditya, 

In 1837 Mr. James Prinsep published an' article, on the 
Ancient Sanskrit ' Numerals. He correctly noticed certain 
symbols to be numbers in Dr. Burn^s copper-plate grants 
from Kaira. In three of them the numerals were given 
after the word Samvatsara, and in each instance the date 
was entered at full length in words. There was therefore 
no doubt of the numerical value of the respective symbols^ 
though there was no clue to the era from which the dates 
were reckoned. This led Mr. Prinsep to examine Mr. 
Wathen’s copper-plate grants, from which he made out a 
symbol for ‘‘three hundred + some unknown unit.” The 
Bhilsa inscriptions were also examined, and a symbol for 
“ nine ” was made out. This also led Mr. Prinsep to exa- 
mine the Surdshjfra coins, on which he had remarked behind 
the head on the obverse, besides a legend in corrupted Greek 
characters, a few strange marks, “ not at all like either 
Greek or Sanskrit alphabetical characters.”^ 

Mr. Prinsep was perfectly correct in assuming the symbols 
to be numerals, but - in regard to the value of several of 
them he was completely mistaken. Mr. Prinsep gave the 
follo%ving as the results of his researches : — 

I 234 56 789 10 ?o 

5)? e? .7! ^ X DJD ss 

Varieties? <9 ^ & 3 ^ rJ 

Mr. Prinsep’s errors originated from want of attention 
to' the side strokes on the symbol which he assumed to be 
three, and to the assumption that the value of the symbols 
depended on their position according to the decimal system. 

^Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, 'Yol Vil, p. 350.— Prinse|fs Imikri 
Aatiqiiities, by Thomas, VoL IL p, 73. 
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Mr. E. Thoma.s, ill a learned Memoir on the Dynasty of 
the Sail Kings of Sur^sh/ra,^ clearly demonstrated what 
Mr. Prinsep suspected — that these signs were uniformly 
independent symbolical numerals, each denoting in itself a 
given number, irrespective of any relative collocation ; and 
therefore, that the symbol ^ was equivalent to * three 
hundred ' wherever it might be found, and likewise that the 
jU3 and Q 0 stood for So and 90 respectively, whatever"position 
they might chance to occupy.’^ 

To quote the same learned Numismatist: then 

proceeded to distinguish those symbols of the Sah coin dates 
that declared themselves severally units, tens, or hundreds, 
by their fixed place in the order of value, which was always 
fitly maintained, notwithstanding that the figures themselves 
clearly could not change their signification by any relative 
re-arrangement. Beyond this, I cannot claim to have 
advanced the inquiry in any essential degree. The important 
aid that otherwise might have served me in the sequent 
classification of the numbers, — the test of their recurrence 
on the coins of the Sah Kings, — was altogether wanting, 
from the fact that the order of the succession of those 
princes was in itself undetermined.”! 

In the following notes in the Article on the Dynasty of the 
S4h Kings of Sur4sh2fra, Mr. Thomas was very nearly on 
the point of discovering the true value of the symbol to 
which both he and Mr, Prinsep assigned the value of 

3004:-- 

A consideration that undoubtedly tends to cause distrust 
in the conclusiveness of the decision, which assigns the 
value of 300 to all the known forms of the symbol arises 


^ tlouroal of tlie Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. XIL p. 33, note 1- 
f Frinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Yol. l.p. 80. 

X Journal Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. XII. p. 35, foot*note ]. 
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from- the circumstance of its appcaringf as the unvarying 

representative oft/*. hundreds on both the co. ns and mscn^ 

ons [the Multye plates, J. A. S. B., VI. 370. may _ poss.bly 
prove an exception to this rule], and the s.ngular co.nc.dence 
which results from the facts that, among the many dated corns 
low capable of citation, and the fair proportion ot 
dated copper-plate grants at present 

each and all, under this view of the case be dated m .,00 and 
odd, but likewise, strange to say, the same idcn tea 
hundreds as found on these different monuments must o 

necessity be referred to totally distinct cycles whose .ml.a 

epochs are removed from each other by an interval ot som. 

centuries at the very least. ... , 

“These observations lead naturally to the inquiry, w re i , 
in the early stages of progressive improvement in notation, 
it may not have been possible that, whereas we find a strik- 
ing want of variety in the outlines, and a marked absence of 
ino'enuity in the expression of the distinctive] forms of the 
decimal cyphers, that so, in like manner, the changes in the 
definition of the different hundreds may have been in part 
effected by minor and subsidiary additions to a fixed symbol, 
as is still practised in the entire Tibetan numerical system. 
It will be seen that there is a palpable variation in the form and 
numbers of the side strokes in different examples of the 

figure 'JJF, passing from the occasional entire omission of the 
mark to the use of one ot two of these lines, and in some 
instances (No. 6, PI. XX. Vol. VII., J. A. s. B.) the simple 
lower stroke is changed into a complete subjunctive curve, 
making in itself a second character, similar to the body of the 
old alphabetical letter 3 ^ N. But, on the other hand, it will 
not fail to be remarked that there is much latitude discoverable 
in the expression of many of the unit figures, whose complete 
identity of value there is hut little reason to discredit, and 
hence that it would be unsafe to assume a difference of power 
to be conveyed in the one case, by what is possibly a mere 
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flaurishj which could not be ' sim.ilarty, claimed for a like 
modification in another,’*'* 

. Beyond these important remarks on. the side spur strokes, 
Mr.* Thomas, was, not enabled ' to advance,, our knowledge 
of Ancient Sanskrit Numerals,, 

The next important elucidatibn which this subject has 
received, consists in the observations bn the dates found in 
the' Nisik caves, by the Rev. 'Dr."Stevenson.,t 

Dr, Stevenson gave the correct value of the symbol for 
lo, for 20, and for 8 ; but the symbol for i,ooo was only 
partially made out ; in other respects he made no progress, 
but introduced several errors of his own, particularly in the 
symbol which he gives for loo. A careful examination of 
the inscriptions in the caves of N 4 sik, Kd.rle^^, and Kanheri, 
but especially of the first, has enabled me to fix the value 
of the symbols beyond a doubt. I now proceed to give 
the result of my researches in regard to the Ancient Sanskrit 
Numerals leaving the inscriptions at large to be published at 
some future opportunity. 

The symbol for loo is, as I shall show, ^ ; 200 are re- 
presented by the symbol for one hundred with one side 
spur stroke ^ ; 300 by two side spur strokes ; the symbol 
for 400 has not been found. Strange to say, the symbol for 
500 is not 4 placed after the symbol of 100, but the number 
5 itself joined. 

The symbol for 07 ie thousand resembles the Devandgari 
figure fo?^ one ; the addition of one stroke {Sf ) makes it 
represent two thousand, or double the value as in the case 
of hundreds ; and of two strokes ( ) three thousand, or 

three times the value. To represent /owr thousand the figure 
4 is joined to the symbol for one thousand ( ) ; in the same 
way the figure 8 is placed after and joined to the -^ symbol of 



* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol XII. p. 35. 
t Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society ,yoh V, p. 35, 
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one thousand to represent eight thousand ( ^ There are 
other numbers represented by symbols and spelt in words, 
which axe subjoined : — 

Nasik Cave, No. 23 of Mr. Brett's- plan;* ' 

In- tlire inscription of Gotamlputra Fitakaral, the follow- 
ing symbols occur : — 

Line third two- hundred,; 200*.; 

jj ,?j> j? *’* 

■ sixth^ rlj ^ Jq J • • fn the iStli year. 

; ■ tenth ^00 ... one hundred, 100. 

,, eleventh 13 ? in the 24th year. 

,, twelfth f^sr% !o .... on the loth dav. 

and; in the fourth, 

■ 4th year. 

« .. SaHiOiJ^h on the fifth, 5tl* 

day. 

„ „ n%? in the (?) demi-lunatiom 

Cave No. 16. 

Tn a. nearly disccwered, 'inscription regarding the A 1 >hfra 
dynasty, there is in — 

Line tenth 'QSZ i ^ ' ... , ... ... two (2) 

„ eleventh 'P A? U 2 S 53 ^ wmfk five hundred 500. 

Cave No. 8. 


Inscriptio-n by the wife of the Commander-in-chief of 
Yainya^ri 8'4takand ^ — 

Line first fljA^ ^R}A^^ in the year seven, 7. 

in the deini-Iunation 
three, 3. 

Cave No. 16.. 

Inscription of Ushavadita;:— • 

Line first in the year 42. 


^ Jfourml Bombay Branch Eoyal Asiatic Society, Vol, V. 
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Line second fljU ? ? i?*?: gdPff ?o<»o three 

thousand, 3000, 

,, ,1 ^ ,., 2000 /no spelling in words), 

third If Klrshlpateas, 

two thousand, 2000. 
„ \ ^ ...■ 1000 (no spelling in words). 

fouriil illiSl? ^0'^. T 

woo ... eight thousand, 8000. 
in the year forty, 40. 

r. M X ill % h m - • in the year 45. 

four thousand, 4000, 

Cave No. 23. 

In another inscription of Gotamlputra : — 

Line first HjXd 51 AillZ-^OCS * 5 ^- 

3 pr|rw 4 ’l‘i‘ t£. in the nineteenth (19) year. 

in the second demi- 
lunation. 

M S'ZH/Aiajws !? 

on the thirteenth (13) day. 

In another inscription below : — 

Line second (^iScC 3 - Sava (Samvatsar) year 

nineteen (19). 

ff ^ ^ ... GL Pa. two { 2) le. Gimha 

Pakhe) in the second 
demi-lunation in the 
summer season. 

„ ' 5 Jbf— *•* thirteenth(i3)day. 

third § i 1 ... on the seventh (7) day. 

Cave No. 4. 

Line first JJiAdB We? w? ^ in the sixth (6) year. 


* Tha letter rtl is andoubtediy a mistake of the ongrayer, and ought to 

be cbaiaii (four), 
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Karlen OR Valuraka Hill Cave. 

In ail inscription of the, mendicant Harapharana, the son 
of Satupharana— 

Line first S 1^8 in (the year) twenty-four, 24. 

»> ... inthesrd (derai-lunation.) 

'■3 ArU^d 5 i= V” on the 2 !k 1 day. 

In Eomadem's Inscription^ dated in the 7th year of 
Padum^vi — 

Line first’ft}^{51^5y;^3 ■a in the seventh (yiyear. 

in the stli (demi-Iunation)» 
,v second^ U ^ “* first (i) day. 

I71 a Qliaitya Cave at Jmmer^ on the Bhima fankara Hill — • 

At its middle, the following number is to be found : — 

Line second Uilflj^h fifteen, 15. 

In Cave 'N o, i. 

In the inscription of an officer of UsliavacMta ^— 

Line fourth in the year 46, 

Ka Weri Caves,. No. 30. 

Line ninth 

^000 ... two hundred (200) 

Iv^rs!idpa?ias. 

Cave.No, .43v.' 

Line first ... (in spelling) in the year seven 

hundred and ninety-nine 

(799)- 

In theJunagar Inscription of Rudra DaW. 

Line fourt 71 = ••• in the year of Rudra Dima 

seventj'-two (72). 

On Copper-plate Grants. 

Kaira, Dr. Burn, in words and figures. 

Do. V : ■ ; dd.: • 

.... Do. do. 


^m=^39i 
C?'fln= 380 
3^133(1! 38s 
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Valabhi Plates. 

^iT^=376- 

‘ 7 ^^ 9 = 347 . 

7?ifiS:'s346. 

7 J=332. 

Bhilsa Inscription No. 7. 

(Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal,) voL VI. p. 454.) 

©3=93. 

Inscription 2xNd. 


7{I^=33? 

Ancient Indian Numerals. 


Nos. 

Numerals. 

Nos. 

Numerals. 

I 


60 


2 


70 


3 


80 

DOr 

4 


90 


5 

h> 3 i 

100 


6 


200 


7 

nyC 

300 


8 


400 


9 

3yZ 

500 

n 7 ;< 

.10 

OCyKCiC 

1,000 

q 

20 

ElyB 

2,000 


3<3 

•J 

3,000 


40 


4,000 




8,000 
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The Niadg’hdt inscription, I find, contains a great 
number of numerals, but none of them are spelt in words. 
It records gifts of cows (or perhaps coins equivalent to 
cows), horses, elephants, carts, sap^kas, and perhaps clothes. 

■ The gifts -were made at a great variety of Yajiias or 
Vedic sacrifices, and a study of these will, I trust, enable me 
to give the exact number of the objects granted, as these 
are regulated by the ceremonial portion of the Vedas. The 
King who made these grants appears to have been a 
predecessor of the Andhra Paduni^vi, of the family Sdtav^- 
hana, and by name probably Vedaari. 

A correct decipherment of the inscriptions having enabled 
me to ascertain the true value of the various numerical symbols, 
it struck me that there would now be no difficulty in reading 
the exact dates on the **Sdh Coins of Sur^shiJra/’ On look* 
ing at these, it appeared that both Mr. Prinsep and Mr, 
Thomas had read the first numerical symbol in the place of 
hundreds, as if it did not vary in any of the coins ; but it was 
clear to me that in some, the symbol was the plain one for 
ICO, and in others for 200 ; accordingly a correct reading of 
these dates would, I thought, enable a Numismatist to 
arrange the **Sah’’ dynasty in chronological order. I there- 
fore repaired to our learned Vice-President, the Honorable 
Mr. Newton, whose acquaintance with the **Sih’* coins is 
minute and accurate. In going over the large and beautiful 
collection of coins in his cabinet, the arrangement, according 
to the dates as I now read them, agreed in a most remark- 
able manner with that which Mr. Newton had already 
drawn up from a most careful study of the coins for several 
years. I therefore left the subject of the Sah coins, their 
dates, and arrangement in the hands of Mr. Newton, who 
will no doubt furnish the Society with a luminous paper on 
the subject I have placed about 300 Sih coins in my own 
collection at his service, 

■ J have now only to offer a few rcm«irks on the era, in 
which, I think, the Sjih coins are dated. In former papers, 
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i attempted to Jdefttify the Padumdvi of the inscriptions 
%¥ith the Siripufomdi of Ptolemy, and Sv^mi Chasyana, the 
grandfather of Rudra Ddma, with Tiastanus king of 
; Ujjayini, noticed by the same geographer. I placed Rudra 
Dkma at the esid of the second century of the Christian era, 
and as we have got his son’s coins, bearing date 104 and 
upwards, the only era which would place Rudra Duma’s son 
at the end of the 2nd century is that of ^Mivdhaoa or 
Sakannpakdla, which commences 78 years after Christ. The 
Nasik inscriptions in particular show that Ushavaddta, who 
is called a 8aka, and who was the son-in-law of Rdja 
Kshahar^ta Mahdkshatrapa N^hapa^m, adopted an era, which 
counted in his time under fifty. I am therefore inclined to 
look upon it as the era of Kshahar^ta, or Phrahates, one of 
the Arsacid^. The so-called Skhs are also Satraps ; the 
type of their coins is that of the Arsacidae rather than that 
of the Bactrian Greek kings. The very expression Sakanripa 
or the Saka king, which ail the old copper-plates and MSS. 
employ, indicates a Saka or Scythian king. The Sakanripa 
Kala is observed over a great part of India, in Burmah, 
Java, and B^li ; in fact in those countries to which Buddhism 
I was carried from India at the commencement of the Christian 
era, and corresponding to the spread of the Sakas or Scy- 
thians over the peninsula of India. It is not likely therefore, 
that the era prevalent over so large a portion of the globe 
was derived from the exploits of a humble prince, 8 dliv 4 hana, 
whose capital was PaUhau on the Godavari, as is commonly 
supposed. Indeed the word Salivahana does not occur in 
any ancient records or manuscript. A S 4 tav§hana dynasty 
appears to have reigned at Paiifha?i about the time that the 
Parthian Satraps ruled over Gujarat, a portion of the Dbkkan, 
and the Konkan ; and the utmost that can be granted is, 
^ that the Hindus of modern times have preferred calling the 
' era of the great JSaka king by that of a contemporary Hindu 

i[ Prince at Paiifhaw. I now begin to entertain serious doubts 


about the Vikram^ditya era also. I believe that era also 
was introduced by the Buddhists or rather the Jainas, and it 
corresponds to the victory obtained by Mithridates over the 
.Roman : . General Crassus,.' fifty-three . years before . Christ. 
When we remember that there is a dilference of four years 
between the Christian era and the birth of Clirist, we can 
easily understand the Vikramaditya era being' dated 57 years 
before Christ. But I hope to return to this subject at length 
on another occasion. 




